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A WORD TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


Many and various have been the similitudes by which poets have endeavoured to 
shadow forth the idea of multitude. The croci of Tmolus—the hares on mount 
Hoemus—the sands of the sea side—the stars of Heaven—the waves of the troubled 
ocean—the hairs of their heads—the dust of a mail-coach road—the leaves of the 
forest—all, and innumerable metaphors beside, have been pressed into the service of 
the Muse to express the idea of an innumerable multitude. 

All these metaphors, no doubt, are very fine; but it is quite plain that those who 
use them have never been with us in our Sanctum, or even had a peep into our 
Balaam box; for had they been thus favoured, dropping the hares, the croci, the 
leaves, the stars, the sands, the dust and the billows, they would have substituted for 
them all—the contributors to the University Magazine. We use the word contribu- 
tors in a large sense, to imply both those whose communications find a place in our 
pages, and But we must not insult the most numerous class; and so we will be 
classical, and employ an aposiopesis. 

The satirist has said that a police-office is quite sufficient to give a man an ade- 
quate idea of the wickedness of human. nature, “una domus sufficit:” with more 
truth we may say, that one hour passed with our august selves, would be fully suffi- 
cient to impress any man or woman with a full notion of the scribbling mania of this 
age, terrible and interminable as it is. He would see pacquets pouring in, all pre- 
faced with humble petitions that we would be graciously pleased to read the same, 
until our stout oaken table groans beneath its literary load, while we, from the bottom 
of our hearts, respond to its laments as each successive and more voluminous pacquet 
comes before our aching eyes---until human patience can endure no longer; and 
glancing our eye at the first line of each huge folio—by which glance we are often 
satisfied that it is huge nonsense—we sweep in our wrath, without pity or remorse, 
the whole bundle of annoyances into the Balaam box. 

But all this we intend as a proclamation of the simple fact, that henceforward we 
shall discontinue our “ Notices to Correspondents,” in consequence of the tremendous 
additions that are monthly made to that highly respectable class, Those, therefore, 
who wish for answers to their epistles, must provide some other means by which we 
can communicate with them. We may answer ‘G. H. I,’ or ‘M. G. H.,’ at the 
moment we reeeive their communications ; but to expect us to remember all these 
nomenclatures until the end of the month, and then cover fourteen or fifteen pages 
with a reprint of all possible combinations and permutations of the letters of the 
alphabet, this really is too much. 

Furthermore, we will not engage to return any short articles. Of this, all ye 
writers of sonnets and stanzas, ye ‘ R. G. M.’s,’ and «S, T. C. D.’s,’ and ¢ Sizator’s’-— 
ye who write poems about Killarney and ‘ Boreas’ sighs,’ and ‘sky wearing moun- 
tains,’ take due and timely notice. 

Furthermore, no prize poems must be sent to us, be they in Latin, Greek, or 
English. We saw a Latin prize poem the other day on Mr. Milliken’s counter, of 
which the first two words contained a most egregious false quantity!! an invoca- 
tion to truth, beginning with a most extraordinary Dactyl, « Ta Veritas !!! 

We must take this public opportunity of thanking Mr. O’Brien for his letter and 
his most powerful Chapter of College Romance—as, though he wrote us a very 
polite note, requesting an immediate answer, he gave neither date nor place of abode. 
This is a most strange practice, against which we caution all our correspondents. 
We wish particularly for a personal interview with Mr. O’Brien. We shall, at 
least, meet his wishes, if not go beyond them, 
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In times of peculiar danger nothing is 
more important than that those who 
are assailed should have a clear appre- 
hension both of the magnitude of the 
perils that threaten and the extent 
of the defensive resources upon which 
they have to depend. We do not covet 
the epithet of alarmists, but we confess 
we are no friends to that short-sighted 
policy which endeavours to keep up 
the spirit of a party by concealing the 
dangers to which their cause is ex- 
posed. This is treatment suited only 
for the timid and the weak—in the 
hour of the attack we may soothe into a 
false repose, the woman or the child— 
but it becomes the man to look the 
enemy in the face. Equally removed 
from true courage is the disposition to 
overlook the danger that it dares not 
meet, with the timorous apprehension 
of imaginary terrors. We look always 
with suspicion upon the cry that pro- 
claims “peace! peace! where there is no 
peace.” They are not the true friends 
of a cause who lull its supporters into a 
false security from which the presence, 
not of danger but ruin, must speedily 
awaken them. No, when we call on 
all for their services, all should be told 
honestly that they are indispensable— 
let every man be apprised of the neces- 
sity of exertion, and then we may ex- 
pect that every man will do his duty. 
The Church is in danger—how often 
has this been stigmatized as a Tory 
cry got up to influence the prejudices 
of the nation—it is now the watch- 
word both of her enemies and her 
friends—when the one are no longer 
anxious to conceal their hostility, 
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WITH THE IRISH CHURCH. 


the other can have no motive for sup- 

ressing their apprehensions—when 
infidelity and popery, united in unholy 
and unnatural combination, have al- 
ready raised the shout of prospective 
triumph at the anticipated downfall 
of our Christian institutions, it is time 
for the friends of religion to put forth 
the language of manly and unyielding 
determination in their defence. It is 
now impossible to conceal—it is mad- 
ness to dissemble—that national Chris- 
tianity is openly assailed by a numerous 
and influential party, and the struggle 
is at this moment going on, that must 
quickly decide whether religion is any 
more to have a place in our councils ; 
or Christianity any longer a title to our 
respect. 

n this struggle the friends of reli- 
gion must depend upon the King, the 
people, and the Lords—in the King’s 
government and the House of Com- 
mons, they must place no confidence 
whatever. Thanks to the reform bill 
and the reform mania, the present 
House of Commons no more repse- 
sents the feelings of the British nation 
than do the tenpound householders the 
respectability of the country—and the 
King’s speech to the bishops leaves no 
question that the ministers do not re- 
present the feelings of their royal 
master; and thus are we placed in the 
most anomalous position that has ever 
characterised any national crisis—with 
two of the great constitutional ele- 
ments of the legislature in favour of 
religion and of our Protestant estab- 
lishments, and yet their constitutional 
and recognised organs unequivocally 
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opposed to the sanctions of religion 
and the support of our institutions. We 
have a king bound by the obligations 
of a most sacred official oath and by 
the tye of a voluntary declaration, the 
circumstances attending which made it 
sacred as an oath, to maintain and 
Support the Church—we have a mi- 
nistry wielding that King’s prerogative 
to destroy the Church. The people 
still look, with affectionate veneration 
to the establishment that gives them 
the ordinances of religion and the word 
of God; but, alas, “the commons in 
parliament assembled are no longer 
one, and the sume thing with the com- 
mons at large,” and the infidel repre- 
sentatives of a religious people are 
even outstripping a profligate govern- 
ment in their zeal for unhallowed spo- 
liation. Seconded by the rabble shouts 
of the Destructives out of doors, whose 
noisy ruffianism they affect to mistake 
for the expression of the popular voice, 
the lower branch of legislature are 
pursuing their course of reckless and 
unprincipled aggression upon all that is 
venerated by the national heart. The 
peers alone remain true to their God, the 
nation, and themselves ; and to the peers 
we must look for protection until, as 
on the ever-memorable occasion of 
1783, the spirit of the constitution 
triumphs over its perverted forms, and 
the king and the people are again 
supported by the lords in crushing the 
attempted despotism of a profligate 
ministry and a corrupt House of Com- 
mons. 

Our intention, at present, is to en- 
deavour to show the utter madness of 
the confidence which rests, in ever so 
remote a degree upon either the mi- 
nistry or the House of Commons. 
From neither must Protestants expect 
any countenance or support. By both 
the Irish Church is doomed to extine- 
tion ; and this being the case, it is 
well that it should be understood ; and 
we trust that we may not be altogether 
unprofitably employed in submitting 
to our readers the grounds upon which 
we have formed our opinion as to both. 

Let every Irish Protestant be as- 
sured, that it would be extremely 
difficult to overestimate the hostility 
of the present House of Commons to 
the church established in this part of 
the united kingdom. In that assembly 
everything, humanly speaking, is against 
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her. First, there is her presumed 
physical weakness, and accessibility to 
attack ; for too long have the govern- 
ment mistaken the conscientious obe- 
dience of the Irish Protestants for the 
subinission of cowardice, and imagined 
that they submit to their tyranny be- 
cause they dare not resist; then the great 
amount of influence exercised by the Ro- 
manist party, through burningsand mas- 
sacres out of doors, and that scarcely less 
iniquitous policy pursued by the leaders 
of that party within the walls of par- 
liament, that skilful mixture of kicking 
and coaxing, by which Mr. O’Connell 
knows he must defeat a feeble and 
unprincipled ministry ; add to all this 
the ingrained habit of the English 
Whigs and Radicals, who have been 
taught, from their very infancy upwards, 
to make the Irish Church the butt of 
their patriotism—and in these several 
but converging causes, who does not 
see enough to be convinced that an 
immeasurable hatred has coalesced 
with an immeasurable cowardice for the 
destruction of the Protestant Church! 

But another cause remains—the deep 
and general, though secret and unac- 
knowledged, conviction in the minds 
of the reforming members, that the bill 
has not had its perfect work—that 
they have but inadequately served that 
ferocious and turbulent spirit, by whose 
agency they were summoned into poli- 
tical existence—that unless by some 
splendid and costly sacrifice they ap- 
pease its voracity, they, individually, 
must be speedily discarded and dis- 
graced. Terrors from behind urge 
them onward. They remember but 
too well—what, we believe, many of 
them would but too gladly forget—the 
words which they have spoken in the 
face of their supporters—words which 
they deemed to be spoken idly and to 
no purpose, save that of exalting them 
to stations which they were incompe- 
tent to fill, but which fell upon intent 
and eager ears and minds, where they 
dwell, as though graven with a pen of 
iron on a rock. 

Upon a deliberate estimate of all 
these causes, we deem it impossible to 
avoid the conviction that the zeal and 
hatred of the majority of the House 
of Commons is now fixedly concen- 
trated upon the Irish establishment ; 
and were it within the possibilities of 
things that that majority were com- 
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pelled to choose one object, and one 
only, upon which to wreak its wrath, 
we verily believe that dear as is the 
work of demolition in its several de- 
partments—dear as is the ballot, for 
the deterioration of character which 
it would produce—dear as is the free 
trade in corn, for the overthrow of the 
landed interest—dear as is the project 
of a national education, in order that 
definite and effective religion may be 
excluded from it—dearer than all these, 
one enterprise still remains, for which, 
if it were necessary, every other would 
reluctantly, but infallibly, be sacri- 
ficed—and that one is, the destruction 
of the Protestant Church in Ireland. 

What is the actual position of the 
House of Commons, and how far are 
its intentions matter, not of probable 
conjecture, but of positive and unequi- 
vocal testimony? By two votes of 
last session, one upon the Church Tem- 
poralities Act Amendment Bill, the 
other upon the Tithe Bill, it stands 
distinctly committed. By the first it 
appropriated the Perpetuity Purchase 
Fund in aid of the deficiency in tithe ; 
by the second it took forty per cent. 
from the clergy and gave it to the 
landlords. Now we have to observe, 
in the first place, on the baseness of 
that large party in the House of Com- 
mons, induding the ministers, who 
have heretofore said, “ We are friends 
to the right of parliament over church 
property ; but we will as strietly secure 
the integrity of tithe as the most rigid 
Conservative, leaving open, for pus- 
terior discussion, the question of ap- 
propriation; because it is quite clear 
that the tithe belongs to the state if 
not to the church, the landlords and 
occupiers have no claim upon it ;” and 
on this principle Lord Althorp and 
Lord John Russell cooperated with 
Lord Ripon and Mr. Stanley in the 
promotion of a bill which went to 
secure the whole tithe property, for 
the time being, to the church. 

The “State” appears to be with the 
radicals, a convenient pretext for all 
kinds of robbery and spoliation. “ The 
public good” is to be the talismanic 
watch-word that legalises every grade 
and every species of private wrong 
Is privilege to be destroyed, or c harter 
to be interfered with? the compendious 
justification of the iniquity is to be 
found in the little words, “the state,” 
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and “ the public good.” _Is property to 
be taken away? are the most ancient 
prescriptions to be disregarded, and 
the most solemn engagements to be 
trampled on? the same magic words 
become the manual of spoliation, and 
their employ ment consecrates, as by 
the repetition of some mystic ritual, 
the commission of all perfidy, and the 
disregard of all right. The state is 
represented as if it were like the fabled 
devourer of his own children, a mon- 
ster that is to swallow up all the rights 
which it has itself created, and which 
look to it, as to a parent, for protec- 
tion and support. The public good is 
an ignis futuus, never to be grasped, and 
only leading those who follow it through 
sloughs and quagmires, where there is 
no sure footing. Observe how the 
state is employed in this doctrine 
about Irish tithes—if the tithes do not 
belong to the clergy, they do to the 
state. And yet their appropriation to 
the clergy is a hardship to the tithe 
payers. How much will they be re- 
lieved by the alternative? They now 
find in the Protestant clergyman a 
resident gentleman, a friend at hand 
to minister to their necessities, their 
sickness, and their wants ; but we will 
leave these temporal considerations 
apart, and,in the name of the God of 
truth, we ask, is it nothing that the 
poor benighted peasantry should have 
the blessings of the Gospel of truth? 
Will those who believe that Popery 
is error, do justice even to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, if they consign 
them exclusively to her teaching? The 
moral midnight of popery spreads the 
curtain ofits darkness over the country ; 
and is it justice to that country, to take 
with unholy hand, from the altar of 
God, the lamp of truth that sheds its 
ray upon the gloom, and dash it in 
sacrilegious frenzy on the ground, that 
all may be the blackness of darkness 
for ever? and this for no better reason 
than that there are some who love 
darkness rather than light, and who, 
therefore, are offended by its bright- 
ness ¢ 

These doctrines may be ridiculed as 
folly and enthusiasm ; but while we 
believe truth to be that which is of 
the greatest importance to every child 
of man, we cannot believe that we do 
our duty, if we neglect every means of 
propagating that truth ; and upon these 
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principles, we ask, is there no ——— 
in taking away the proceeds of Iris 
tithe, now devoted to purposes ex- 
celusively Irish, and handing them over 
into the grasping hands of the state, 
which now claims the right of its abso- 
lute disposal, so that it may, if it 
= ivert money raised in Ireland 
or the completion of the Rideau canal, 
in Canada, or the repair of the fortifi- 
cations of Maltaand Gibraltar ? 

But oppressive as this now popular 
doctrine of the tenure of tithe thus 
appears to be, did its adherents act in 
conformity with it? How was its 
integrity preserved for the benefit of 
the state? By sacrificing forty per 
cent. of the entire. And the ‘same 
house which in 1833 and 1834 had 
affirmed, in its several stages, a mea- 
sure, the essential principle of which 
was to secure (we do not say to appro- 
priate) the tithe, by majorities of five, 
six, aye, even ten to one! also affirmed, 
in committee on the same bill, by a 
majority of above two to one, the sa- 
crifice of two-fiftlis of its amount! ! 

Had gentlemen changed their opi- 
nions? The idea is exploded by the 
immense proportions of members who 
supported the government against Mr. 
O’Connell’s repeated attempts to over- 
throw the bill. Then no conclusion re- 
mains but this: that the temporary paci- 
fication of the agitator was so material 
to the government, and the distinct affir- 
mation of the spoliating principle so 
dear to the house, that it could not 
be purchased at too high a rate by 
the most shameless indecency, and the 
most precipitate tergiversation. 

Let no one for a moment suppose 
that the change from twenty to forty 
per cent. was one merely of degree. 
A new principle was established by it. 
The deduction of twenty per cent. 
may have been griping and avaricious— 
it may have been an overcharge—it 
may have been intended, covertly, to 
insinuate the principle of spoliation ; 
but, at all events, according to all the 
professions and admissions of rival 
parties, it was, in principle, distinctly 
and specifically a compensation to 
those who were to receive it, for 
charging them with a matter of trouble 
and loss—a fine upon those who were 
to pay it, for relief from care and ex- 
pense. But not the most extravagant 
estimate of these disadvantages can 
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conceal the glaring fact that forty per 
cent is utterly beyond the mark. The 
question is no longer left in doubt 
when such a provision has been adopt 
ed ; spoliation is written here, so that 
he who runs may read. 

So far, therefore, as the House of Com- 
mons is concerned, the Irish Church is 
not probably nor prospectively alone, 
but. actually deprived of its property. 

To conciliate the dreaded influence 
of the agitator, the ministry and the 
commons consented to the robbery of 
the church. Will that influence be 
diminished by the eyents that will 
certainly take place before parliament 
reassemble? Will the importance of 
purchasing the services of the man who 
puts himself forward as able to be the 
pacificator of Ireland, be diminished 
by the crimes and insurrections with 
which (because they now answer a 
political purpose,) we can certainly 
predict the winter will be marked. 
The government are afraid to exercise 
the authority of the law, and they 
have, therefore, entered on the insane 
course of purchasing, by the sacrifice 
of all principle, a temporary quiet from 
the lord of misrule. The black-mail 
is levied, through the government, off 
the Protestants of Ireland—our rights 
are the purchase money in the bargain. 
Will his force be diminished, or his 
temper mitigated by the accumulated 
triumphs of another campaign of out- 
rage’ No! the dark nights are his 
invaluable treasure— ministerial pol- 
troonery is his best card—upon him, 
we can calculate free, at least, from 
the pains of uncertainty. 

Further, what have we to expect 
from the ministry? From that minis- 
try which introduced the reform bill 
to prolong its existence—which carried 
it by means alien to the constitution— 
which has traitorously tampered with 
every sound principle of our institu- 
tions, that they have not yet had the 
audacity to destroy? Who shall now 
maintain the side of moderation in 
cabinet battles? who shall vindicate the 
law? Lord Melbourne, who avowed 
his hostility to the principle of reform, 
while he supported the bill in October, 
1832? Lord Lansdowne, who so gal- 
lantly upheld the establishment in a 
speech which a few days after he con- 
demned by a commission? Lord Pal- 
merston and Mr. Grant? No! their 
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Whiggery of four years’ standing is a 
plant of firmer and fuller growth than 
their Toryism of five-and-twenty ; and 
while the former has Protestant Hol- 
land to insult, and Infidel France to 
caress, the latter is amiably busied in 
concerting with Mr. O'Connell how 
best to carry into effect that clause of 
the India bill, which gives the Governor- 
General power to allocate any sum of 
of money, at his discretion, in further- 
ance of any sect of religion complai- 
sant enough to call itself Christian. 
We do not speak of the other minis- 
ters—where there is no hope, there 
can be no disappointment. 

But will the House of Commons be 
better inclined than the ministry? A 
survey of its acts, and mature consi- 
deration of its character, convinces us 
that the present house will never stop 
short of any degree of radicalism to 
which the ministers may attain. It has 
been, from the first, (wit the single 
exception of Baron Smith’s case,) a 

ropelling power to the government. 
he difficulties of government, which 
have been manifold, have all been ex- 
perienced in their attempts to check 
the impulse of the Commons; while, 
on the contrary, while they have co- 
operated with it, the temper of that 
assembly has been with them. 

We have already given one example 
of the high value which the house sets 
upon an opportunity of wounding the 
Irish church—take another. 

When the commission of inquir 
was attacked in debate, it was vindi- 
cated as against the radicals, on the 
ground thut it would be indecent and 
unjust to legislate in the dark, and to 
take away the property of the Irish 
Church before it was positively ascer- 
tained that its amount was larger than 
could be requisite for the purposes of 
its duties. And this was the answer 
made to Sir Robert Peel when he 
complained of the inquiry as a measure 
calculated to unsettle every thing, and 
afflicting us with the double pains of 
evil, at once certain and indefinite. A 
convenient argument; and re-echoed, 
pro more, with cheers. But what be- 
came of this approved reasoning when 
the tithe bill came into discussion ? 
When the forty per cent. amendment 
was carried? Was it then decent to 
inquire before legislating? Was it 
then desirable to know by something 





more than mere rumour that the Irish 
Church could spare this sum? As much 
so as before, in truth, but not so in 
— An opportunity of wounding 

er was presented ; and in spite of the 
formal recognition of preliminary en- 
quiry and its indubitable approval by 
the house, that opportunity was too 
good to be thrown away, and the clause 
was passed, through the efforts of the 
government to be beaten, so that while 
his majesty’s commissioners were grave- 
ly inquiring into the sufficiency of the 
Irish Church property, the ministerial 
House of Commons had already voted 
its reduction ! 

And yet, after all this, it is not 
enough that the Commons should 
escape the charge of profligate insin- 
cerity—that they should enjoy an 
impunity after such offences against 
their own declared laws of action ; 
but the House of Lords, forsooth, is 
to be derided and reviled, because it 
has rejected the Irish tithe bill. We 
tender them our best thanks, in com- 
mon with a portion of the community, 
neither small nor impotent, for that 
noble act: and God grant that they 
may persevere! It is a fit subject of 
peeves. If the safety of the union be 

ound up with that of the church—if 
the peace of the empire be involved 
in the maintenance of the union—if 
the pornennee of sacred truth be an 
object for which the honest man ought 
to spend and be spent with alacrit 
and zeal—then, we say, well, indeed, 
may we, from day to day and from 
night to night, with one mind and 
voice, beseech the Almighty Father 
that he will give to “all the nobility, 
grace, wisdom, and understanding” to 
persevere in that faith which the light 
of conscience has already marked out 
for their feet. 

Let us look to the other alternative. 
What would have been their position 
if they had passed the bill ? 

As regards their own immediate 
reputation? Never again would they 
have been able to temper that hatred 
with which the Radicals regard them, 
by any involuntary admixture of fear. 
They must know that that hatred is 
deeply graven in the souls of an active 
and inexorable faction, and that there 
is no physical antipathy in the whole 
range of creation more determined, 
more bent upon action, more certain 
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to work itself out, than that which 
obtains between the tendencies of 
modern radicalism, and the principle 
of an hereditary aristocracy. 


** Lupis et agnis quanta sortitd obtigit 
Tecum mihi discordia est.” 


We take that hatred to be the fixed 
and polar principle of the nature of 
radicalism in its relations to a peerage. 
But it may be modified and repressed : 
it will deal ‘differently with a foe exhi- 
biting virtue, consistency, and power, 
and with one which sues, as it were, 
to be scorned aud exterminated. Had 
the Lords passed the tithe bill, their 
vote to that effect would have been, 
to all intents and purposes, a strong and 
a pressing invitation to the Commons 
for new trials of their patience, new 
attestations of their debascment. Scorn 
would have grown, but detestation 
would not have dwindled. They would 
have accelerated the approach of a 
conflict, and increased the probability, 
or rather insured the certainty of defeat. 

But let us consider the position of the 
peers with respect to their royal master. 
In infringing (with the example of the 
lower house we admit) two principles 
of the commons—namely, that of the 
right of the state, if not the church, 
to the entire tithe, and that of pre- 
liminary inquiry, they would not only 
have bowed their own necks to this 
wanton and capricious despotism, but 
they would have insulted their sove- 
reign. He had committed his august 
name by ordering an inquiry into the 
state of the [rish Church. Where was 
the peer of England who would have 
deigned or dared to send him a bill 
for its mutilation, while that inquiry 
was in actual progress ? The minority 
on that bill, as we are firmly convinced, 
did not at all represent the numerical 
insignificance of that body of lords 
who would have proved so intensely 
unconscious of their station, its duties 
and demands. Some, we know, stated 
—many, we are convinced, entertained, 
the determination to restore the origi- 
nal bill in the teeth of the House of 
Commons, and fling upon them, and 
upon the government—that govern- 
ment which had framed it! —the 
heavy responsibility of its rejection. An 
immense majority of the House of Lords 
are deterinined to uphold the integrity 
of the Irish Church, and on the firmness 
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of that majority, with God’s blessing, 
we confidently depend. 

But what would have been the 
consequences of the tithe bill to the 
Irish Church ? Peace and a compe- 
tency, say the ministers and their 
friends. But that competency they 
were just about ascertaining, and that 
peace they do not seem over anxious 
to maintain. And Mr. Ellice, the new 
cabinet minister, who assured us, in 
his first speech, that the safety of the 
Irish Church would to him be a co- 
ordinate object with the contentment 
of the people, further informed us, in 
his second, that he “ hardly knew in 
what he differed from the honourable 
member,” which honourable member 
desires the destruction of the Irish 
Church asan essential instrument forthe 
contentment of the people. We have 
to deal with a sickening baseness in 
public men, and we live in a time 
when charity itself would be compelled 
to reverse its maxim, and to be sus- 
pecting, instead of believing all things, 

Read, then, those consequences in 
the announcement of Mr. O’Connell 
to his countrymen, “that they have 
already got two-fifths of the tithe, and 
next session they will get all.” Read 
them in the known and admitted feel- 
ings of the majority of the Commons : 
not one of those, we believe, who 
admit the parliameatary right of aliena- 
tion, would stop short at the reduction 
of forty per cent ; though, had it been 
fifty, some one or two have declared 
that that would satisfy them. But 
read them, above all, in this, that the 
entire principle upon which we stand 
would have been surrendered, and we 
must have fallen back upon that bas- 
tard position, neither possible nor de- 
sirable to be maintained, that the 
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to be provided, according to their num- 
bers, with a regiment of parliamentary 
clergy, drilled by some under secretary 
of state, and scarified year by year in 
the estimates. 

It is, indeed, matter for thankfulness, 
that the false words of peace, spoken 
in the ear of the House of Lords, 
were not allowed to penetrate further. 
Had we been doomed to a bit-by-bit 
spoliation, the existence of the church 
would have been embittered, but not 
prolonged. Of all the dangers of the 
time, none, we apprehend, is so subtle 
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and so fatal as the secret insinuations 
of weak and vacillating men, who 
cannot either affirm or deny, but whose 
conceptions. of beauty, truth, virtue, 
valour, are all summed up in a éertium 
quid. By some oblique approach they 
gain their ground ; by some restriction 
of the amount of mischief they veil 
the hideousness of its principles, as if 
the extent, and not the nature of the 
act, were the question. Having a first 
commission, they argue for a second ; 
and now it is not the extent, but the 
nature, which is material; and the 
nature of the act once recognised and 
approved, its application is enlarged 
according to circumstances ; and who 
does not see, that to stop at a certain 
degree, after having sanctioned the 
principle, not only requires an effort of 
tenfold courage, but exacts it from a 
nature enfeebled by its own internal 
struggles between duty and policy, and 
debased by a succession of dishonour- 
able defeats ? 

Are we not now witnessing, in the 
current politics of the present day, 
fatal and mournful analogies to that 
false reasoning by which, in the lower 
classes of society, men are deluded 
through cupidity into crime? The 
wretch who is hanged upon the gal- 
lows, commenced by taking a little 
which would not be missed; the 
diunkard by risking a little more than 
moderation, which would not be felt; 
the gambler by staking a little, forget- 
ful that the very atmosphere around 
him was tainted, that a thousand in- 
struments of destruction were in acti- 
vity, and that, with the confidence of 
his foes without, would progress the 
fainting of his heart within. How 
many are there now, in both houses of 
parliament, mild, and moderate, and 
well intentioned, thoroughly desirous 
of preserving the peace of the country, 
but who have suffered themselves to 
be terrified, first by one empty menace 
and then by another—to be enchained, 
first by one party consideration and 
then by another—to sacrifice principle 
after principle to that domination of 
circumstance over the mind of man, 
which, feeble and despicable in its first 
attempts on his dignity and freedom, 
heightens its demands and rivets its 
grasp as he sinks into worthlessness 
and servitude. 

It is true that such men do not go 
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all lengths, but they prepare the way 
for those who do. It is true that they 
repent, but it is equally true that they 
cannot repair. We readily believe 
that La Fayette repented in 1792, but 
he could not avert the catastrophes of 
1793. It was his singular fate to be 
cheated and overreached by two suc- 
cessive revolutions. The one rushed 
over him into anarchy, the other stole 
past him into a government wanting 
of despotism little save the name. But 
we observe that in every great national 
crisis, as it advances towards its con- 
summation, man after man, and sec- 
tion after section, desert the accelerat- 
ing and join the resisting party—and 
uniformly in vain! The party of 
Lords Holland and Bedford: the 
Covenanters of Scotland: and the 
Presbyterians of England: each in 
succession detached itself from. the 
cause of the revolution of 1640, but it 
proceeded upon its predestined path, 
with the impetus which they had com- 
municated, and the King’s head rolled 
upon the scaffold. Even so it was in 
France. The party of Necker and 
the Anglicists: the party of Mirabeau 
and La Fayette: the party of Ver- 
guidud, Brissot, and Madaine Roland— 
all seceded in turn, all were proscribed 
in turn, and social disorganization 
still progressed. Are we again to 
witness the revolution of these awful 
cycles? A single case we might 
have deemed should have _ been 
enough to instruct and warn a single 
world. But the process has com- 
menced. From the year 1829, there 
were many instances of secession 
from what was then considered the 
liberal party. The Marquis of Bristol, 
the Lords Haddington and Dudley : 
more decided than these, Lord 
Caernarvon, Mr. Baring, the Knight 
of Kerry, Sir James Scarlett, Mr. 
Wynn, Lord Fortescue: again, in 
1834 we have witnessed the separation 
of a larger mass—four cabinet minis- 
ters, with no small number of adherents 
in both houses. And even the few 
months which have since elapsed, have 
sufficed to force Lord Grey and frighten 
Lord Carlisle out of office. 

This is but the general rule of revo- 
lutions—the mild. leaders of its com- 
mencement, are but the pioneers for 
the turbulent directors of its progress— 
those who sow the whirlwiud, but 
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rarely reap the storm—as the fury of 
the populace progresses, more furious 
leaders are required, and some bold 
spirit from the crowd usurps the place 
from which some lingering principle 
or fear had driven its last possessor— 
the more reckless the man, the more 
fitted to be a leader. Thus, for so 
far, it has been in England—a Grey 
has been succeeded by a Melbourne ; 
and it is more than hinted that, if the 
Destructives have their way, my Lord 
Melbourne must give way to Lord 
Durham. When we have got this far, 
the rest will be intelligible enough. 
Lord Durham will do his work, and 
will then be discarded fur some one 
still more unprincipled, and still more 
ready, unhesitatingly, to sacrifice his 
conscience and his honor at the shrine 
of popularity. 

We still look for further and speedy 
desertions, Neither Lord Lans- 
down nor -the premier will, we trust, 
accompany their colleagues to the 
lengths which some of them are pre- 
pared to go. But it is now not from 
the most interested motives that we 
express any solicitude of this kind. 
The transition of a powerful individual 
is of secondary consequence, at a pe- 
riod when all individual power is be- 
coming from day to day less and less 
relatively to those forces which dwell 
in the consolidated masses of certain 
portions of the people, and are wielded 
by their leaders. But individual cha- 
racter is perhaps more important than 
ever: and character it is never wholl 
too late to retrieve. Would that all 
such would reflect, that even their per- 
sonal separation, when that stern re- 
solve is taken, brings away but a part 
of themselves! There still remains 
the substantial impression which their 
weight has contributed to make the 
credit which it has given to a cause in 
the eyes of the coarse judgers and loose 
reasoners—nay, the presumptive argu- 
ment against themselves, drawn from 
their long cooperation with those from 
whom they secede. 

A dreary succession of changes 
from evil to evil is opened to our 
view by that alternative of our future 
policy, which includes the destruction 
of the Irish Church. How is it pos- 
sible that ministers can suppose the 
cause of repeal will be checked, and 
not advanced, by the surrender of the 
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Church? What friend to repeal now 
will then have become its enemy ? 
Why, it is not even stated by any one 
of that faction, from Mr. O’Connell 


and Mr. Sheil downwards, that such is 
the case; they do not even deign to 
insinuate the sufficiency of the destruc- 
tion of the establishment, though they 
asseverate its mecessity: they do not 
econdescend to any profession bearing 
analogy, however remote, to that das- 
tardly artifice which before the conces- 
sion of the Catholic claims they and 
their friends incorporated into their 
tactics, the unhesitating declaration 
that the proposed concession would 
strengthen the rights of the church, 
and extinguish the very idea of repeal. 
Had they worn this mask, there would 
have been a primd facie case in support 
of those Unionists who are pret de- 
stroyers. It is true, it would have 
been only a prima facie case. But 
now—how is it possible to comprehend 
the policy of those who invite usto make 
an immense sacrifice for the purpose of 
conciliating men who have plainly told 
us they will not be conciliated by it ? 
On tue other hand, what enemy to 
repeal now, will then have become 
hows in the advocacy of his 
favourite measure? The day may 
come when the English government 
will find the Protestants of Ireland 
more powerful than they could wish. 
If their constitution be overthrown, 
and their consciences violated, then, 
we speak not the language of idle 
menace, but of sober and sorrowful 
probability, when we say, it may be 
that they will shrink with horror 
from that imperial legislature where 
not merely their selfish interests have 
been invaded, but that great confrater- 
nity of principles, which formed the real 
basis of their union with Britain, will 
have been basely cast away. Who 
does not know that such are Mr. 
O'Connell's calculations? The paltry 
sacrifice of the Irish Church is not 
commensurate with the largeness of 
his ultimate views. But he deigns to 
help it forward for its instrumental 
utility. Now let us put a case which 
is not improbable—the avowed estab- 
lishment of popery in Ireland. All 
conscientious Protestants would deem 
such an establishment a gross viola- 
tion not only of political but moral 
principle, an intolerable infringement 
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of those relations which, as a Protes- 
tant nation, we are bound to maintain 
towards our God. Now, in this case 
it is obvious that conscience can only be 
saved by a complete separation. And 
are there not many English Protestants 
who would say, “dear as is the Irish 
connection, which gave the means at 
least of strengthening and consolidat- 
ing the empire, and, more than this, 
of spreading a pure Christianity, we 
will not retain it only to be involved 
in the responsibility and guilt of lend- 
ing a direct sanction to a Roman Ca- 
tholic church establishment ; we must 
add all our weight to the scale of those 
who are endeavouring to repeal a com- 
pact now in our eyes contaminated by 
sin ?” 

This, we may be told, is prejudice— 
it is a prejudice drawn from the Bible. 
But even admitting this to be foolish, it 
alters not the case ; it is with the ex- 
istence, and not the wisdom of the 
feeling that we are concerned. That 
such a feeling does exist in the minds 
of many of the most influential in 
rank and station there can be no doubt. 
If the maintenance of the union be 
an object with the ministers, it is mad- 
ness to provoke even the religious 
SS of the English nation into 

ostility against it. 

But another topic arises in connec- 
tion with this subject. Will the par- 
tition of church revenues in Ireland, 
according to the numerical forces of 
the different sects, extend to England ? 
No, say the ministers. Yes, says Mr. 
O’Connell, not as we believe from any 
— honesty or simple frankness, 

ut because, as he avows, he thinks the 
time is now come for declaring his hos- 
tility to a peerage and an established 
church. (It is not yet arrived, for 
denouncing the monarchy—but will 
the interval be long ?) 

We shall here, in elucidation of this 
part of the subject, draw a comparison 
which will probably surprise many of 
our readers. 

Mr. Ward will not be suspected of 
an inclination to overrate the numbers 
of churchmen in Ireland. He takes 
them at 600,000. Lord Althorp’s 
speech on introducing the Irish church 
bill in 1888, gave the tithe at £580,000. 
Mr. Mahony, whose authority stands 
high among the Roman Catholic party, 
in his pamphlet of this year on the 


tithe bill, (p. 17,) declares that the 
clergy have not been in receipt of 
more than sixty per cent. of the gross 
amount. We speak here, be it ob- 
served, not of their rights, but of their 
receipts; and not of their real and 
known receipts, but of their receipts 
as estimated by an authority opposed 
to us. Their amount will be, at this 
rate, £352,000, or about eleven shil- 
lings and sixpence a-head for the epis- 
copal Protestants of Ireland. 

Now, in England (including Wales) 
the audacity of some dissenters makes 
them to estimate the churchmen as 
low as four millions. But say they 
estimate them at sir—we believe nine 
would be nearer the truth, and cer- 
tainly not beyond it; but then we 
should also put a considerable augmen- 
tation on the estimate for Ireland ; 
and we are now applying the same 
rule to both, that of liberal calcu- 
lations. 

In the first report of the English 
church revenue commissioners, printed 
at the end of the past session, we find 
the following passage :—“ The total 
net income thereof (of the oe 
will be three million two hundred an 
forty-eight thousand pounds.” This 
statement is based upon actual returns 
from 10,498 benefices out of 10,701, 
with approximation for the rest. And 
thus we have for the English church, 
according to the same hostile estimate, 
an average expense per head in tithe, 
of about ten shillings and sixpence, 
one-eleventh less than in Ireland! How 
broad and tenable a ground for the 
Irish church destroyers to occupy as 
English church upholders ! 

A few words more on another point 
of interest, and we have done. It is, 
the probable manner in which the 
ministerial campaign of next year, as 
against the Irish church, will be con- 
ducted. 

That portion of the warfare which 
is under the direction of Mr. O’Con- 
nell, and whose business it is to shake 
the foundation of all church property, 
will doubtless be, as it has heretofore 
been, in kind, though, probably, with 
increased fury. But a new engine will 
be put in operation. The results of the 
commission will have been known; 
and imposing phrases of astonishment 
will have been prepared to signalize 
the announcement of that which every 
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body already’ knows, the numerical 


inferiority of the Irish Protestants, 
Although we have reason to be 


fully persuaded that if the clergy of 
Ireland do their duty, in placing before 
the commissioners correct evidence as 
to the number of their flocks, the 
report of their investigations will pre- 
sent a result that will surprise alike 
the friends and enemics of Protestant- 
ism, as to the amount of Protestant 
populatiow in Ireland. 

How will the government progress 
from the fable to its moral ? for indeed 
their commission is as hypocritical and 
dishonest as fable is when it professes 
to be fact, and its purpose as manifest 
in the back ground as the maxims of 
Asop under the fine texture of his 
fictions. 

On the one hand we have the deter- 
mination, the known determination, of 
the representatives of the British peo- 
ple to invade the Irish Church ; on 
the other we have the often manifested 
antipathies of that British people to a 
Roman Catholic establishment, in whole 
or in part; the memorable and re- 
membered struggles of their fore- 
fathers—and the suspicion of some, the 
hope of others, the exulting confidence 
of many more, that their character has 
not yet undergone so complete and 
bewildering a transmutation as to war- 
rant the expectation that they will 
tolerate, without resistance, the rein- 
station of Romanism in its abused and 
forfeited ascendancy. 

Take these opposite tendencies, 
neither of them little short of absolute 
certainty, as “equations of condition,” 
they will greatly restrict the limits of 
our problem and facilitate its solution. 
They reduce the question to this form, 
how shall the ministry satisfy the com- 
mons without incensing the people ? 
And this, we have no doubt, has been 
the question which has sometimes 
hovered as a terrible apparition before 
the imagination of Lord John Russell, 
which has thickened yet more hope- 
lessly the cloudy perceptions of Lord 
Althorp, when they have thought of 
the session and the hustings—of Mr. 
O’Connell in the front, and the farmers 
of Northamptonshire in the rere. 

We believe further, that they have 
found the answer, and the only answer, 
to that perplexing question. It is this : 
that they must give to Romanism some 
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covert but effective support : they must 
devise some plan, whose exterior shall 
be such as delude the people of Eng- 
land, viewing it from afar, by a speci- 
ous name: while its internal construc- 
tion shall give to the Roman Catholics, 
examining it on the spot, sufficient 
assurance that the propagation of their 
faith, of their faith too as professed in 
Ireland, is now an object dear to the 
consciences or necessary for the con- 
venience of the Protestant administra- 
tion of Great Britain! 

We do not love to assume the cha- 
racter of prophets: but in the pre- 
sent instance it is of immense impor- 
tance to the constitutional party, to 
to know, with some tolerable probabi- 
lity at least where they are to be as- 
sailed, and how. Now, combining 
those points we have already stated, 
with certain hints and intimations from 
Lord Brougham and Lord J. Russell, 
we cannot help entertaining a strong 
persuasion, that the charge against the 
Irish Church will be that it is of a partial 
and sectarian character, and the remedy 
proposed a comprehensive educational 
scheme, out of her funds, such as shall 
not avow the promotion of Popery for 
ils object, but atlain it as its result ; 
most probably an extension of the pre- 
sent (misnamed) national education. 

This has ever been the policy pur- 
sued by the enemies of Protestantism. 
Calculating upou the immeasurable cre- 
dulity of her friends, they gravely tell 
us that every attack upon the integrity 
of national religion is designed to en- 
sure its permanence and support its 
strength. All the safeguards of Pro- 
testantism have been removed, with 
the professed intention of rendering it 
more secure, and Popery has been 
strengthened and encouraged to pre- 
vent the church of England being in- 
jured by its power. It matters not 
that all past experience has shewn the 
utter folly of a system, the madness of 
which one would have thought was 
evident to common sense ; there are 
still men who, in the face of all past 
experience—in ‘the teeth of the expe- 
rience which the melancholy history of 
the conciliation scheme presents for 
our instruction—still gravely tell us that 
the wisest way to maintain religion is 
to disregard its sanctions—the most 
prudent method of upholding the 
church, to confer power on its uncom- 
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promising foes ; and still is Protestant- 
ism undermined in the name of friend- 
ship-—every blow is prefaced with new 
and more extravagant professions of 
regard, and confiscation itself is repre- 
sented as an act of the most disinte- 
rested love. There is a measure to 
human credulity, there is also a limit 
to human endurance—there may have 
been a time when the weak may have 
been deluded by the hypocrisy of reli- 
gion’s pretended friends ; but that time 
is gone by for ever; the man who now 
affects not to see that modern liberality, 
“like the daughter ofthe house leech, will 
cry, give! give! and be not satisfied”— 
that every concession is but a provoca- 
tive to fresh demands—that the hope 
of satisfying Popery by any thing short 
of Roman Catholic ascendancy is 
utterly vain—the man, we say, who now 
affects not to see this, is not a fool— 
no! such simplicity is beyond the 
bounds of human folly—he is a knave. 
But the ministers will propose their 
plan for diverting the revenues of the 
Church of Ireland to the purposes of 
an unscriptural, that is, an infidel edu- 
cation board, and the House of Com- 
mons will hail the scheme with the 
reckless plaudits of unprincipled folly ; 
And what will the Lords do? Weknow 
what they ought to do. They will throw 
out the bill—they will protect the 
church—they will maintain religion. 
But is it not foolish in the House of 
Peers to link themselves to a falling 
cause and provoke the Commons to a 
collision? Dark hints have been thrown 
out of what may then be done, and the 
fate of the convocation has been held up 
as a warning to their lordships’ house. 
We have no patience with those who 
speak thus. Are the peers of England 
to purchase a continuance of their 
rights by a renunciation of their exer- 
cise ?—to continue to have the title of 
legislators by a virtual compact that 
they should never express an opinion ? 
and preserve their existence by sacrific- 
ing their independence? Our able con- 
temporary of the Standard (a journal 
to whose high talents and undeviating 
integrity the Protestants of Ireland 
owe a debt of gratitude that they never 
can repay) has dealt with this silly ar- 
gument as it deserves. Who will care 
to preserve the House of Peers when 
they have become but a registering 
chamber for the decrees of the Com- 





mons? Let their lordships not be de- 
ceived—a servile dereliction from prin- 
ciple will alienate the affections of their 
friends, but never will disarm the hos- 
tility of their foes ; they will gather 
fresh confidence from the cowardice of 
such conduct ; they will know well the 
motive to which to assign this uban- 
donment of duty ; they will not mis- 
take submission for conciliation ; hating 
the peers as much as ever for their 
principles, they will despise them for 
the compromise. 

And let not the peers imagine that 
even the Conservatives desire to see 
them maintained in their peculiar pri- 
vileges one moment longer than they 
use those privileges in independence. 
No! we attach no talismanic influence 
to a coronet or a title—we venerate an 
hereditary legislature for its uses, not 
its name—and when by yielding avow- 
edly to dictation that legislature vote 
themselves useless, we will not raise 
a murmur of disapprobation if any 
other body should sce fit to vote them 
a nuisance. Away then for ever with 
the idea that the peers can even con- 
tinue to bear the name of nobles by 
becoming slaves—to them, as to every 
one, honesty is the best policy—the 
path of duty is the place of safety— 
and expediency itself proclaims the 
madness of the course which would 
preserve the fortification by surrender- 
ing everything that it had been built to 
defend —and, to secure privilege, 
would give up all that makes privilege 
worth possessing. 


“ Propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.” 


But all this the peers of England 
feel—and upon this feeling they will 
act—they will assert their own indepen- 
dence while they maintain the cause of 
God—and, in that God, whose pro- 
vidence has hitherto marked England 
a chosen nation, and has so often pre- 
served her in the hour of danger, of 
foreign invasion or domestic convulsion, 
do we place an honest and an un- 
shaken trust—that he will crown their 
efforts with suecess. Hr, whose preroga- 
tiveit isto still the noise of the wavesand 
the raging of the people, will overrule 
to his church’s good the plans of 
those who now take counsel together 
against her—and though infidelity and 
popery go hand and hand—though a 
union be formed between those who 
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reject Christianity and those who pervert 
it—though hatred to the truth be the 
commonrallying point of those who have 
almost no other principle in common— 

et truth shall triumph over every un- 
holy combination that has been formed 
against it—the energies of a religious 
nation shall awake to preserve the insti- 
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tutions which their ancestors purchased 

with their blood—and the madness of 
revolutionary fury and the threats of 
revolutionary menace shall be remem- 

bered by our children, but as a cause 

of gratitude to the God who controlled 

the phrenzy of the one and brought to 
nought the vauntings of the other. 


SONG. 


BY ROBERT GILFILLAN, 


Tune—*t Johnnie's Grey Breeks.” 


The summer sun now blinks again, 
The laverock seeks the morning sky, 
The gowen glitters on the plain, 
The daisy on the mountain high. 


An’ blithe my laddie saft an’ shrill— 
Sings wi’ a heart, save true love free ; 

His sang it seems to please me still, 
Although I ken ’tis a’ ’bout me. 


He speaks o’ love, I think o'nane, 
He says without me he wad dee; 
I bid him woo some ither one, 
But aye he fondly turns to me. 


His pipe is sweetest on the hill, 
His voice is saftest on the lea ; 

I canno loe the laddie ill, 
What's aye sae unco kind to me. 


Alake! my heart whaure wilt thou gang ? 
*Tis no as it has been wi’ thee ; 
To be sae coy is surely wrong, 


The laddie’s aye sae kind to me. 





Song. 


SONG. 
THE BEAUTIFUL'S AWAY. 


BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 


The roses flower and fade unseen, 
In all their beauty fuir, 

They deck no more their leaves of green, 
Nor fondly linger there. 


For lovely eyes that watched their bloom, 
Or bade their beauty stay, 

Have closed their brightness in the tomb— 
The beautiful’s away. 


I saw my flower in pride come forth, 
But soon its hour went by ; 
Permitted but to bud on earth, 
It blossoms in the sky. 


It fell ere autumn winds arose, 
While summer yet was gay ; 
Ye flowerets take a long repose— 

The beautiful’s away. 


I may not sigh for her that’s gone, 
Nor weep though she is fled ; 

No sigh should come, nor tear drop down, 
For what is with the dead. 


But in my heart there is a woe, 
A grief that seems to say— 
“ Bright flowers, lay all your blossoms low— 
The beautiful’s away.” 
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CHAPTERS OF COLLEGE ROMANCE, 


By Epwarp 8, O’Brien, Esq., A.M. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


“Cuaprers of College Romance! 
And what has college to do with 
romance, or what have I to do with 
either? The days of romantic folly, 
like the age of chivalry, are gone for 
ever ; and the tales of ladye-love and 
her true knight, that brought tears 
from the eyes of our great grand- 
mothers in their virgin days, are, like 
our great grand-mothers, consigned to 
the tomb. But who ever heard of Col- 
lege Romance? the romance of logic 
and mathematics ? of folio lexicons and 
musty scolia! the writer has at least one 
of the characteristics of romance, he is 
mad.” 

If this, gentle reader, be the sen- 
tence you pass upon me before you 
read one line of my poor chapters, let 
me beg of you, as a favour, that you 
will permit me to reason with you for 
afew minutes, in my own defence, and 
tell what I have to say why this judg- 
ment should not be passed upon me. 
I will not detain you many minutes ; 
and if in this short introduction, which 
I do not intend to go beyond the next 
page, if, I say, in this introduction, I 
do not succeed in convincing you both 
that there may be, that there has been 
romance in college—and, also, that 
romance is not altogether folly ; that it 
may deal with something that is more 
modern than the age of chivalry —some- 
thing that comes nearer to yourself 
than tales of the knight-errant and his 
ladye love—why, then, I will be con- 
tent to fling all my manuscripts into 
the fire ; I will not inflict a single one 
upon your patience; and the only 
romance of which I shall be guilty, is 
to watch, like the soothsayers of old, 
the spiral twirls of the blaze that 
consumes my chapters, and predict 
from their shapes and evolutions the 
splendour of the lot that awaited them, 
had not your hard and cruel fiat con- 
signed them to the flames. 

Then hear my defence. Do not in 
the first place, 1 intreat of you, believe 
any writer or lexicographer of any 





language whatsoever, that the word 
romance at all implies any thing that is 
improbable or wild—for there is ro- 
mance in the realities of life—every 
thing that differs from the ordinary 
things that you meet every day is 
romance ; whether it be truth or false- 
hood, the romance of the imagina- 
tion, or the romance of fact. And who 
dare say that nature does not, in all her 
wild variety, present scenes as wild 
and as imposing as any that the mind 
of man can conceive? Have you 
never heard the thunder when it rolled 
from hill to hill—have you never seen 


the lightning when it flashed from cliff 


to clitf—and then said that it wasa 
romantic thunder-storm? although you 
knew full well that all was real, and that 
the noblest efforts of the wildest imagi- 
nation could not add one jot to the 
graudeur or the terror of the scene. 
Have you never spoken of a romantic 
glen, or lake, or water-fall ? and yet 
imagination did not conjure up the 
glen, the lake, or water-fall. There is, 
then, the romance of truth—and just for 
this simple reason, that truth is some- 
times strange—and it is the romance 
of truth that I now propose to present 
to you. And why should there not be 
romance in college? There is romance 
wherever there is a deviation from the 
modes of acting, or of thought, that 
are common among men ; there is 
romance wherever there is a disinte- 
rested act; wherever there is a high and 
ardent spirit to break through, by one 
eccentric effusion of its native gene- 
rosity, the dull monotony of the selfish- 
ness of ordinary life. There is romance 
wherever interest is sacrificed to feeling 
—wherever there is love or friendship. 
Then why should there not be romance 
in college ? Are there not within its 
walls young hearts over whom the world 
has not yet thrown its deadening spell, 
to wither up all their feelings into the 
sear insensibility of what the world 
calls prudence? Are there not there 
young Irishmen to whom their nativity 
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has attached the epithet of wild, and 
who certainly possess the birth-right of 
being enthusiastic. There is then 
romance in college, and these chapters 
will present you with much that is 
sad, and much that is gay, chequered 
just like the world in which we are, 
with all the strange mixtures of mirth 
and misery, with the alternate lights 
and shadows of gladness and sorrow. 
When I say that these chapters will 
be the romance of truth, 1 mean that 
they are true. It has so happened that 
I was much, very much, longer an 
inmate of Alma Mater than falls to 
the average lot of her sons; and since 
I have ceased to sojourn within her 
chambers, accident, or perhaps I should 
say inclination, has thrown me very 
much in the society of college men. 
Many strange incidents have thus 
come to my knowledge ; some of them 
relating to events in which I took a 
share, others to these that had hap- 
pened long before my day, and some 
few that have occurred since. It has 
often occurred to me that these inci- 
dents, if collected into a volume, 
would form a curious and interesting 
commentary, on the wayward follies, 
and the vain ambition of youth ; and, 
for years, I have employed my leisure 
hours in collecting materials for such a 
commentary. On the appearance of a 
Magazine, bearing the name of the 
University, it immediately occurred to 
me that its pages would be the fittest 
medium of presenting the result of my 
memoranda to the public. But, up to 
the present time, ill health, and a 
variety of pressing occupations, have 
prevented me from carrying my inten- 
tions into effect. Upon a reperusal I 
find that some of my memoranda it 
will not, perhaps, be advisable to 
publish ; however, quite enough of ma- 
terials remain behind to form an amus- 
ing, and, I hope, not altogether an 
unprofitable series. I am very sure 
that, if I can succeed in simply bring- 
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ing before the reader’s eyes the life 
and the death of many whom I myself 
remember gay and light-hearted, and 
“ following the ways of their own heart, 
while their heart cheered them in the 
days of their youth,” I will have gone 
far towards impressing on their minds 
the lesson “ remember thy Creator.” 

* +. * + * 

Reader! I have made my defence, 
and with you it rests whether my 
Chapters of College Romance are to be 
given to the public, or the flames. 
Will you retract the judgment which, 
in the beginning, you so uncharitably 
pronounced, and confess that I am not 
mad, but speak the words of soberness 
and truth? Will you renounce, for 
ever, the heterodox doctrine that 
romance must be fiction, and the still 
more heterodox one, that there cannot 
be romance in college? You say 
nothing—silence gives consent. I 
know you would give anything now, to 
recall the unjust sentence you pro- 
nounced ; but it is recorded beyond 
the power of either of us to cancel ; 
and so it must stand, at the head of 
my Chapters of College Romance, an 
indelible and imperishable monument 
of your hastiness in judging. I am 
sure your are ashamed —but a fault 
committed can only be acknowledged, 
and an acknowledgment goes far 
towards expiating it. You have hand- 
somely acknowledged yours, and so, 
by our joint verdict, and unanimous 
opinion, it is determined that it would 
be an unpardonable sin to commit my 
manuscripts to the flames ; and that 
they shall, by all means, be printed, 
published, and read—and so, this being 
determined on, we will, if you please, 
turn over to the next page, where you 
find Chapter I., as I am told that this 
introductory chapter does not count as 
anything, at least in the numbering. 
Until we meet at the other side fare- 
well ! 
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CHAPTER I. 


READING FOR HONOURS—CHARLES D’ALTON. 


I had intended to have commenced 
this chapter in a very grave and sober 
strain, approximating, as nearly as 

ossible, to the laboured sentimental- 
ism of the novelists, and tale writers of 
the day. And, indeed, there is but 
little, in the recollections connected 
with the name of the friend which I 
have prefixed, to disturb the most 
settled gravity both of feeling and 
deportment. . But perhaps, reader, you 
feel inclined to smile at the sound 
“reading for honours ;” it recalls to 
ro mind something that is ludicrous. 
n the pages of this very magazine a 
writer, who took that title for his lu- 
cubrations, has drawn a picture of a 
candidate for college fame that must 
have made you laugh; even had you 
been Seraiibins himself. Now, it is 
just for this reason that [ have chosen 
the same title, because I wish to shew 
you that there is a something connect- 
ed with the reality of reading for 
honours, at which you cannot 4 
You imagine, perhaps, that the path of 
youthful ambition is characterised by 
nothing that is not mirthful and gay— 

ou are very far mistaken—that path 
is trod by many a weary step; it is 
strewed with the bleeding remnants of 
many an heart that has burst in the 
effort to be great. 

Charles D’ Alton was my oldest and 
my truest friend. I am perhaps ex- 
cusable if I consecrate the first of 
my chapters to his memory. I had 
originally intended to follow the date 
of the events which I record, but I 
have given over this arrangement prin- 
cipally that I may devote my first 
chapter to him, to whom my heart 
still turns with regrets that are equally 
fond and vain. Charles and I were 
cotemporaries in college, how long ago 
it matters not. I shall give no dates 
to my chapters, and for this reason, 
that, as truth will often oblige me to 
speak of persons who are still living, 
perhaps not in the most complimentary 
manner, I desire to give no clue by 
which my characters may be recog- 
nized. There are many who now 
hold their heads high in society, as 
worthy, and amiable, and upright men, 





whom yet I will draw as they really 
are—selfish, and heartless, and design- 
ing. But I have no wish to take from 
them the reputation they enjoy ; and, 
therefore, I will leave no trace by 
which they may be discovered. It is 
needless to say that all my names 
shall be fictitious ; and it is but justice 
to add that I will endeavour, as far as 
truth will permit, to dispose my inci- 
dents so that any attempt at conjecture 
will, most likely, wander very far from 
the fact. Many of those whom I des- 
pise for their selfishness, or meanness, 
are “all honourable men,” and, though 
I record their qualities, I have no 
wish that they should be anything else 
than honourable men. If I hold up 
the mirror to their deformity, I have 
no desire that the likeness should be 
recognised by any but themselves. 

It is not very probable, reader, that 
chapters founded altogether on reality, 
will draw very largely upon your 
credulity, and, accordingly, you may 
now, if you will, put that quality to 
sleep, until you come to read one of 
my Lord Brougham’s speeches, or a 
fairy tale. But I do intend to draw 
upon your imagination. Yousee I am 
determined to reverse all the rules and 
prectices that are usual with the writers 
and readers of romance. I will not at 
all exercise my imagination, which is 
wont, at times, to be very vivid ; and 
you must exercise yours, which very 
probably is generally most dull. Now 
the reasonableness of this paradox (for, 
since political economy has been in- 
vented, there is no paradox that cannot 
be proved to be reasonable)—the rea- 
sonableness of this paradox I will ex- 
plain. I have a great and old fashion- 
ed desire that every thing which I 
narrate should be very vividly present 
to your mind ; and being withal some- 
what distrustful of my own powers of 
description I have thought it advis- 
able to call on your imagination, to 
aid their weakness ; and, accordingly, 
when I describe to you a scene, you 
are always to imagine that you see 
it before your eyes, it will be a plea- 
sant exercise for you, and it will save 
me many words ; for if, as we proceed, 
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I find you to be ready in this species 
of imagination, it will be necessary for 
me to supply very few words in my 
chapters; and merely to present to 
you the outlines to fill up ; whereby 
there will be a great economy both of 
manuscript and of letter-press, and a 
great saving of trouble both to me and 
the printer’s devil; so call on your 
imagination to call up the scene which 
I will now bring before you, as the 
first in the varied drama of which we 
are going to be spectators—a drama 
which will present alternately, the light 
merriment of comedy, and the grave 
and melancholy sobriety of tragedy. 
You are then to imagine yourself look- 
ing at a family circle, sitting round a 
blazing fire in a snug drawing-room in 
Clare-street. I do not much care how 
you manage to lookin. I am one of 
the party myself, and I will engage 
you full forgiveness if you are caught 
in the attempt to peep; but that you 
may not disturb my narrative, it is 
better that you should remain undis- 
covered. The shutters are not closed, so 
that you mightstand on the windowstool 
and look over the blinds ; but then you 
might not find that a very comfortable 
position, for it is a bleak October 
night, and well nigh the end of Octo- 
ber too, and the autumnal wind is 
passing down from Merrion-square, 
with a most melancholy howl, and we 
ean hear it shaking the leafless boughs 
of the old trees in the College Park— 
boughs that it has stripped of their 
sear foliage that is strewed beneath, 
and the blast now seems like a true 
robber, to be insulting them upon their 
nakedness. I do not suppose you will 
like the windowstool much, particularly 
as you would have only a pane of 
glass between you and comfort inside, 
and every flickering gleam of its red 
blaze, which that large faggot in the 
grate would cast towards you, would 
but tantalize you with the idea of 
warmth. However, you must see us, 
no matter how you manage it; you 
will see, as I have already said, a 
family party ;—that old gentleman 
sitting in the arm-chair near the fire, 
with his white hair coming over a 
manly forehead that betokens benevo- 
lence and firmness, is William D’ Alton, 
Esq., one of his Majesty’s justices of 
the peace for the county of ; 
that plain housewife-looking lady oppo- 
Vou. IV. 
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site is his wife ; next the old lady is a 
fine, handsome-looking young man, 
in whom you will have no difficulty 
in recognizing myself; you see, too, 
that young man, whose high and intel- 
lectual forehead is shadowed by his 
dark hair, that forms a striking contrast 
with the paleness of his face—ah! that 
is Charles, my friend ; and you see, 
too, that young lady who is; sitting 
next him, and leaning her head upon 
his shoulder, while with one hand 
she is playfully throwing back his 
dark ringlets off his forehead—she 
is not a regular beauty, but there 
is an expression of intelligence, and 
yet of softness, in her fine black eyes, 
that you cannot help loving; and you 
see with what affectionate interest she 
is looking up in Charles’ pale face, 
and how tenderly she expresses her 
fears that he has injured himself by 
his studies—see how his mother’s eye 
turns on him at the word. Now who 
is this lady? Look how Charles’ arm 
is half round her waist. You will say, 
as I told you it was a family party, she 
is his cousin. Go and consult any of 
your female friends, and they will tell 
you that “it must be so—that tender 
solicitude bespeaks an affection that is 
kindling into love—these two young 
persons must be lovers.” That is 
Emily D’Alton, Charles’ sister—do 
not be disappointed—do not think 
that I am breaking my promise not 
to draw upon your credulity ; it may 
be old fashioned now to love a brother, 
but Emily was old fashioned, and 
Emily loved her’s ; and I am sure that, 
in our own dear island, there are many 
sisters old fashioned enough to follow 
her example, although they may not 
be altogether indifferent to the love of 
some one who will yet be nearer than 
a brother. Well, in our chapters we 
will have love—love in all its passion, 
and yet in all its purity—but not now. 
Let this page be consecrated to the 
purest and the most beautiful of all 
earthly affections ; almost the earliest, 
aye, and perhaps the tenderest feeling 
of woman’s heart—a sister's love. 
Now, reader, I have brought yon, 
with the aid of your own imagination, 
to see our family group—I must talk to 
you no more. I have my own part to 
sustain. You may be present unseen— 
keep your eye fixed on me, and 
wherever I go do you follow me. Per- 
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haps yon will find that hard, as I will 
soon be leaving Emily ; but, believe me, 
you will find it, in the end, the wisest 
plan.—I am the owner of the mystic 
wand, by whose magic power you can 
be present at scenes that occurred, it 
may be, before you were born. It 
would be a perilous experiment to 
leave me: perhaps you might relapse 
into the dull realities of the present 
time ; so conceal yourself—but follow 
me wherever I go, and beware of in- 
truding yourself where you ought not. 
Let me see nothing more of you until 
the end of this chapter ; but I give 
you full and free leave to watch all 
my proceedings at a respectful dis- 
tance. 

Having thus disposed of that most 
troublesome personage, with whom I 
have been, for so far, maintaining a 
very silly colloquy, it is time for me to 
leave the dignity of dramatic dialogue, 
and descend to the unadorned sobriety 
of grave description. I must, how- 
ever, commence at the place and time 
to which I have introduced him. 

It was the Sabbath evening, and, as 
was our invariable custom, Charles and 
I had spent it with his family, who 
were residing in town during the 
winter. We had just finished the 
reading of our chapter from the large 
family Bible, that was still lying on 
the table; Charles had extinguished 
the candles, that he might enjoy the 
melancholy stillness of the fire light ; 
and he and I were just waiting for the 
striking of the clock, which was to be 
the intimation that our hour for retiring 
to College had arrived. He looked 
pale and anxious. The next morning 
was to be his examination morning; 
and, from his entrance up to the present 
period, Charles D’Alton had been in- 
variably a successful candidate. He 
now looked as if intense application 
had injured his health, and on his 
wrinkled brow and quivering ashy lip 
were too evident the effects of many 
a night of watching over that ass 
study which is a weariness to the flesh. 
The toils of months were all to be 
decided onthe morrow, andthere was 
about him all the nervous anxiety that 
shewed at once how he had laboured 
and longed for the trial. 

“ Well, Charles,” said his father, “ I 


suppose you are sure of the certificate 
to-morrow ?” 
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Charles made no reply, he seemed 
as if he was not sure. 

“ You told me,” continued his father, 
“ that you never wereso well prepared.” 
“IT do not think I ever was,” he an- 
swered hesitatingly ; “certainly I never 
laboured one-half so much.” 

“ Indeed,” said his mother, “ you 
have laboured too much, Charles—you 
must, after this examination, recruit—I 
fear you are laying the foundation of ill 


health.” 


Charles became visibly and almost 
wildly agitated ; he disengaged his arm 
from his sister’s waist, he rushed to the 
window, and apparently watched the 
dark masses of cloud, which we could 
see over the tops of the opposite houses 
drifting along the gloomy outline of 
the autumnal sky. 

His sister followed him—she laid her 
hand upon his shoulder—* Dear Charles, 
you are unwell.” “No,” said he hastily, 
“reading has made me a little ner- 
vous.” “ Come,” said he to me, as he 
buttoned his coat across his chest-—* it 
is time for us to goto College.” 

We took ourleave—we walked home 
in silence—but ashe leaned upon my arm 
I could perceive even in his step an 
agitation that surprised me—I asked 
him if he was unwell; he answered that 
he was not, but the sigh, or rather sob, 
with which he accompanied his reply, 
shewed plainly that some secret bit- 
terness was preying upon his soul. I 
imagined it was but the result of over 
anxiety upon a frame weakened by 
over exertion. I accordingly thought 
it more prudent not to add to his de- 
pression by noticing it ; and without 
either of us disturbing the stilness of 
our meditations we reached the Col- 
lege gate. I was just about to knock 
for admittance, when Charles drawing 
his cloak close round him flung himself 
against one of the buttresses of the 
building, and appeared suddenly to 
bury himself in intense and painful 
thought—at my approach he started 
from his reverie, and fixing on me a 
painfully piercing glance, he asked 
me in a low and yet a thrilling voice, 
“ Have you any faith in dreams ?” 

“ Before I answer your strange ques- 
tion, tell me why you ask it ?” 

“ A dream I had last night is press- 
ing on my spirits—I had a strange—a 
very strange dream.” 

I endeayoured to laugh him out of 
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his folly, butit seemed in vain—he fixed 
his eye upon the lamp which was burn- 
ing over his head, and appeared to 
take a melancholy pleasure in gazing 
on its light. 

“Why,” continued he, half muttering 
to himself,half reasoning with me, “ Why 
should not our souls in sleep as natu- 
rally see the future as in our waking 
hoursthey dothe past? Whyshould not 
prescience be as natural to one state of 
existence as memory to the other ?” 

“ Come, come, Charles,” said I, “it is 
very cold; no more philosophizing, if you 
please, at least until you get into your 
own rooms, and then if you choose, 
when near the fire, we will discuss the 

uestion you have proposed, whether 
the soul be not, like Janus,gifted with a 
double face, and that one pair of eyes 
looking towards the past, are always 
open in our waking hours, while the 
other pair looking towards the future, 
relieve guard in our sleep—and by way 
of illustration you will tell me the 
dream that has had so awfully depress- 
ing an effect upon your spirits.” 

He smiled, or attempted to smile at 
my gaiety—I drew his arm within mine, 
and we entered the gate together. I 
perceived that it was nocommon dream 
that had such an effect upon him. Of 
all the men I knew he was the least 
inclined to superstition—his spirits were 
lively and buoyant beyond description, 
and unlike most persons whoare blessed 
with high spirits, he was not subject to 
those occasional depressions which seem 
to be intended as a compensation for 
the increased quantity of excitement.-— 
Scarcely, therefore, were we seated over 
his blazing fire, when I begged of him 
to tell me the dream that had so 
frightened him. 

“ Do not laugh at my folly—for once 
I feel superstitious. You remember 
after the June examinations, when m 
father proposed that we should visit the 
Continent, and [ refused, that I might 
read for this cursed examination---I did 
not do so without a struggle; and at 
that time I hada dream which I attri- 
buted to my suppressed desire to see 
the Continent. Ithought that my sister 
was urging me to go, and a strange man 
came in while we were talking—-a 
Frenchman in appearance---and he told 
me with all the strange and grotesque 
grimaces in the world, that it was my 
fate to see Paris, and that no good 
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could come of my opposing my fate, 
and that I must give up my College 
reading and go to see his city—and 
when I refused he raised up in his 
hand a little animal which | imagined 
to bea scorpion, for | had never seen one, 
or even read a description—it was 
something like a small snake, but 
with very: beautiful scales and bright 
red eyes, and it had asharp horn upon 
its head and a very sharp one upon its 
tail—and he showed me this, and said, 
‘ Master, this is for those that oppose 
their fate ; and I made a blow at the 
scorpion to kill it, and in doing so I 
knocked down a table that stood 
beside my bed, and the noise I made 
awoke me.” 

I could not help laughing at the 
singularity of the notion. “ And what 
is there in this to frighten you? what 
do you believe to be represented by 
the scorpion ?” 

“Envy!” said he, in a voice whose 
loudness startled me. 

“Then, my dear Charles,” said I, 
“you need never fear the scorpion ; 
you can afford to despise envy.” 

“I cannot afford to keep it here ;” 
and he beat his heart. 

“Oh!” said I, “this is absurd. I 
never knew one more free from envy. 
Whom do you envy ? whom have you 
reason to envy ?” 

He rose from his seat; he stood 
over me, and looking full in my face— 
he said, almost choking with the strug- 
gle that was manifestly going on—* I 
envy Vance.” 

I was indeed startled at this confes- 
sion. Vance was a man who, by almost 
unparalleled industry and the good 
fortune of being thrown into a bad 
division, had contrived, although pos- 
sessed of little or no talent, to bear 
away a considerable share of College 
honours. He had, consequently, become 
intolerably conceited. He and Charles 
had never been in collision, and I knew 
that Charles despised him ; and well 
might I wonder at the startling confes- 
sion. Charles envy Vance! Charles, 
the admired of all circles in which he 
moved—universally admitted to be the 
first scholar of hisclass—and Vance, the 
stupidest, and yet at the same time the 
most vainglorious of premium men, 
whose honours every body attributed to 
accident, unless the few who were uncha- 
ritable enough to attribute them to the 
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partiality of his tutor, who very fre- 
quently contrived to be his examiner. 

“ Do you despise me for the confes- 
sion ?” said Charles, calmly. 

“No,” said I; “I believe that your 
envy of Vance, like the scorpion of 
the Frenchman, is but a chimera of 
your own imagination—you despise 
the man.” 

“I do,” cried he; “I despise—I hate! 
Ienvy him. I hate myself for envy- 
ing him « it was envy of him that kept 
me here all summer. I heard that it 
had been said, that did we come toge- 
ther, he would bear away honours from 
me : he said it himself. I fancied that 
we might possibly meet this October ; 
and upon the bare possibility of this, I 
remained here all summer to be pre- 
pared to lower his vanity. It was for 
this that I denied myself and my sister 
the pleasure of visiting France—that 
I have injured my health and wasted 
away the taper of life until it is now 
flickering in its socket, for the chance, 
the very distant chance of humiliating 
one who I could scarcely regard as a 
rival, I feel that I have brought 
myself to the brink of the grave! 
Envy accursed—d d envy!” cried 
he, and he paced the room in violent 
agitation. 

I hardly knew what to say. His 
whole frame shook with the violence 
of his emotions. Before I could re- 
cover from my astonishment, he began 
again :—“ Last night I saw the same 
man again. I was lying awake-—for 
the last three weeks I have scarcely 
slept—and that same Frenchman came 
to my bed side—I saw him as plainly 
as I see you now—and he stood over 
me with a most malicious grin, and 
appeared to gloat over the tossings of 
my wearied and sleepless frame. I 
screamed when I saw him, and he 
laughed loudly and said— Ah, master, 
oe have a your destiny, and 
nere it is, take it to your grave ;’ and 
he aimed the scorpion right for my 
heart—and I felt the sting and the 
trailing of the horrid creature along 
my breast and between my ribs and 
my flesh. I told you it was a dream— 
No! it was all real—it has coiled round 
my heart, and it is sickening me all 


day.” 

He ceased ; the vehemence of his 
exertions caused a cold and clammy 
sweat to hang in large drops upon his 
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brow. I now remarked what I had 
not before, that his features wore the 
stamp of consumption, and that his 
sides were shaken by the hectic 
cough. 

Wearied by his violence, he flung 
himself upon a chair. I entreated of 
him to be calm and to retire to his 
bed, that a little sleep might prepare 
him for the exertions of the morning. 

“Tf” said he, “I lie down, I will 
not sleep—I will only see the same 
horrid visions that in different shapes 
haunt me every night.” His glazed 
eyes and his sunken temples bore but 
too evident traces of the fevered vigils 
of his nights. 

With some difficulty I persuaded 
him to go to bed, and this only by a 
promise that I would pass the night 
with him. He remained awake for 
some time after he had lain down ; he 
spoke much of the nature of his feel- 
ing towards Vance. “I do not think 
I am envious,” he said ; “and I thought 
my feeling towards Vance was emula- 
tion. I heard of his being spoken of 
as the cleverest man in his class; I 
knew he did not deserve it—there are 
many who deserve that character better 
than either he or I; but I am very 
sure I have more claims to the dis- 
tinction than he has, and I was fretted 
that there should be any to accord it 
to him. 1 cherished this feeling; I 
thought it was but a just indignation 
at false pretensions ; but it was envy. 
You remember Locke’s definition of 
envy—‘ indignation at a good being 
pene by another which we think 
he should not have had before us.’ 
That was just what I felt—mean, hate- 
ful—despicable envy. I did not know 
the passion that I was cherishing until 
it became too strong for me ; and now 
I feel that I hate Vance—that it will 
grieve me to hear tomorrow of his 
success—the scorpion is twined round 
my heart.” 

For two long hours I sat by his bed 
side while he thus gave vent to the bit- 
terness of self-reproach. He mourned, 
too, over the loss of his health, which 
he said his exertions during the summer 
had irrecoverably destroyed. “ Look 
at me, Edward,” he said; “I am 
dwindled to a shadow, Envy, d d 
fiend, at your shrine!” and he shook 
convulsively his closed fist, as if the 
impersonation of the passion stood 
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before him; “at your shrine I have 
sacrificed my health and my peace of 
mind.” 

Midnight had long past when he 
sunk into a feverish repose. I extin- 
guished the taper which had been 
dimly burning on a little stand beside 
his bed, and throwing myself beside 
him without undressing, I soon resigned 
my harassed mind to slumber. 

The deep and melodious toll of the 
great bell awoke us both next morning, 
for Charles slept as soundly as I did 
myself; all his usual gaiety returned ; 
he seemed ashamed of the disclosures 
of the preceding night, and begged of 
me to look on all his strange conduct 
as the result of nervousness from hard 
study, and with a light and airy step 
he hastened to the examination hall. 

It so happened that urgent and un- 
avoidable business required my pre- 
sence several miles from town that 
day. I was not to return for a week ; 
and I begged of Charles to write to 
me as soon as the examination was 
over—and wishing him adieu and suc- 
cess, I parted from him at the steps of 
the theatre, in which the examination 
was held. During the week of my 
absence I heard nothing from Charles ; 
post after post I was disappointed— 
my heart misgave me—I had an unac- 
countable dread over me of I knew 
not what—I thought of his possible 
aberration of intellect of which his 
demeanour on the last night I had 
been with him, furnished but too strong 
grounds for apprehension ; and this sug- 
gested fears upon which I could not 
bear to dwell. Rejoiced, indeed, was 
I when the week had expired, and I 
found myself once more on the top of 
the eunth that was to convey me back 
to town, 

It was dusk when the coach by 
which I travelled stopped in Capel- 
street. I was impatient at once to 
see Charles, and in my impatience I 
drove to College, forgetting that at 
that hour of the evening I would be 
much more likely to find him at his 
father’s residence in Clare-street. 

The lamps in College had been lit ; 
and after this, by usage immemorial, it 
is unlawful to bring a vehicle within 
the walls. I ran eagerly across the 
courts; the evening moon was shining 
brightly, and the tall shadows of the 
brick chimneys were projected darkly 


upon the courts, I was not, however, 
in a mood to admire either the moon- 
beams, or the shadows—with a hurried 
step I hastened to Charles’s apartments, 
and knocked at the door—there was no 
answer. I knocked again—a third time 
—still without success ; I turned away 
in disappointment. I was met in the 
door-way of the building by a talkative 
fellow named Pringle, with whom I 
had a slight acquaintance. 

“ Ah!” said he, “you were looking 
for D’Alton; poor fellow! he seems 
greatly cast down by his defeat.” 

“ Defeat!” repeated I, with visible 
astonishment. 

“Ah, then you have not heard that 
he has been beaten for the certifi- 
cate ¢” 

“Beaten by whom?” asked I quickly. 

“ By Vance,” replied my informant. 
“ You know that there was very little 
chance of their being in one division— 
but so few went in the examination 
that they were brought together; and 
Dr. Meddleum, who examined them, 
said that there was not the slightest 
comparison between their merits. He 
said at commons that he thinks Vance 
immeasurably superior.” 

“ Was the examination a fair one ?” 
I eagerly asked. 

“Oh! aw! Lsuppose it was; neither 
of them was Meddleum’s pupil, and so 
he had no reason to be unfair. I have 
heard it said that D’ Alton was not pre- 
pared for any opposition, and had not 
been reading ; that in fact he was taken 
off his guard ; but to my certain know- 
ledge he has been reading at least 
fourteen hours a day, and Vance has 
been idling. But 1 always thought 
D’ Alton an over-rated man ; you will 
generally find that these men who are 
so much cried up for talent find their 
own level.” 

There are always men in the world 
ready to rejoice at the failure, or the 
depreciation of their superiors—men 
who incapable of rivalling excellence, 
take a malignant pleasure in lowering 
it to their own standard—and are 
always ready to claim credit for supe- 
rior sagacity by an ex post facto mode 
of prophesying what has already oc- 
curred. 

I now remembered the mistake I 
had made in coming into College, and 
bent my steps towards Clare-street. I 
could not account for what had oc- 
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curred. I was satisfied that the exa- 
mination had not been a just one—but 
whether from ignorance or design on 
the part of the examiner, I was unable 
to decide. Dr. Meddleum’s character 
furnished equal grounds for either sus- 
picion. Dr. Meddleum was a man who 
with some good qualities, had yet con- 
trived to manage so that nobody re- 
spected him ; although by a settled and 
laboured pomposity of deportment, and 
by an officious and systematic inter- 
ference with every body’s business, he 
endeavoured to attach an importance 
to his character—he succeeded in asso- 
ciating his name with an abundant 
share of self-importance. I know not 
how it was, but. although good hu- 
moured, as far as his pomposity would 
permit him, he was universally unpo- 

ular in College. It was said that in 

is early days he had been a Roman 
Catholic ; and although he bad become 
a proselyte to the good things of fel- 
lowship, a rumoured predilection for 
his ancient faith, did not perhaps tend 
to find him favour in the eyes of the 
Protestant students of Trinity—while 
the unhappy propensity which he mani- 
fested for intruding himself into every 
body’s business, and usurping occa- 
sionally, in propria persond, the func- 
tions of Dean, Senior Lecturer, or 
Provost, as the case might be, did not 
raise him much in public estimation. 
His intellectual qualifications were 
not certainly above mediocrity ; and 
even with the aid of a good memory, 
and intense application, the length to 
which his studies for fellowship were pro- 
tracted at a time when fellowships were 
more easily obtained than they are now, 
was become a by-word both among fel- 
lows and students ; and there wasa mean- 
ness, or at least an absence of the high 
sense of honour, connected with many 
of his acts, that seemed to lend a 
shadow of excuse to otherwise unjusti- 
fiable sneers at the lowness of his ex- 
traction. This was the individual to 
whom poor Charles’ fortunes had been 
confided ; and I felt an involuntary 
thrill of indignation when I reflected 
that by the fictitious distinctions of 
society, my poor friend’s peace of 
mind was made to depend, very likely, 
upon the caprice of Dr. Meddleum. 
I continued in a train of reflection 
that was neither very profitable nor 
propery and I believe that I could 
have been half a radical, had I in- 
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dulged init much longer. Fortunately 
the train of my meditations was inter- 
rupted by my arrival at the termination 
of my walk. 

I found nobody in the house occu- 
pied by the D’Altons but an old ser- 
vant woman. From her I learned 
that Mr. D’Alton having been unex- 
omge~ 4 summoned to the country, 
vis wife and daughter had accompa- 
nied him. Charles, my informant 
added, was much improved in his 
health, and had remained in College. 

Thus were all my apprehensions 
proved groundless ; all the imagina 
and indefinite terrors which had haunted 
me dispersed—Charles was even im- 
proved in his health. I was not sur- 
prised at the sudden departure of the 
family ; for before I left town Mr. 
D'Alton expressed an apprehension 
that an important and intricate matter 
of business would require his presence 
in the country. I retraced my steps 
to College, relieved, in my mind, from 
many harassing apprehensions, and yet 
more puzzled than ever to account for 
Charles’ violation of his promise that 
he would write to me. 

An interview with Charles brought 
with it no satisfactory solution of the 
problem ; he pleaded to my reproachful 
accusations some vague excuse about 
want of time!! In reply to my ear- 
nest inquiries after his health, he gaily 
said that he never was better in his 
life—that his illness was altogether in 
the imagination of his mother and 
sister. All allusion to the subject of 
his examination he carefully parried ; 
his spirits seemed more buoyant than 
ever; his conversation was a con- 
tinued flow of merriment—but to me 
his demeanour was strangely altered. 
There was no confidence in his manner, 
no warmth of affection, nothing of the 
friend—he seemed to have sunk down 
into the cold heartlessness of the man 
of the world. I could not endure this ; 
and as he neither sought my society, 
nor appeared particularly pleased when 
I sought his—without any quarrel, or 
apparent cause of separation, our in- 
timacy gradually appeared to be draw- 
ing to a close—and in a few weeks we 
saw no more of each other than an 
accidental meeting, when, perhaps in 
our walks round the park, we met upon 
the terms of familiar college acquain- 
tances, and passed on. 

All this was to me quite inexplicable. 
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My pride prevented me from seeking 
an explanation where, perhaps, it 
would have been denied. It sometimes 
occurred to me to do so, and thus 
bring the matter to a decisive test. 
I could not bear, however, the appear- 
ance of forcing my friendship upon 
any one, and I abandoned the idea. 
New friends, too, came in to fill up 
the chasm, which a separation from 
Charles had at first created, and every 
day my regret at the termination of 
our intimacy was becoming less ; the 
little, indeed, that I still retained was 
rather a point of conscience than of 
feeling—a forced tribute, which I fan- 
cied to be due to the memory of past 
regard than any rising in my breast of 
present affection. I am not, be it 
remembered, writing the story of sen- 
timent, but of human nature. If there 
be those who think that affection 
should continue unaltered, even when 
the object of it is changed—and whose 
opinion it therefore is, that I should 
not so easily have permitted the place 
of a friend to be filled up, but indulged 
in melancholy and solitary complaints 
upon the faithlessness of human nature, 
I cannot help them—perhaps I ought 
to have done so—all 1 know is, 
that I did not. I neither wrote hy- 
pochondriac verses, or took solitary 
walks—I lost neither my appetite or 
my spirits—I eat, drank, laughed, and 
talked as usual—and, as I have said, 
in a very few weeks I began to think 
of Charles very little, and to feel the 
want of him not at all. 

And yet Charles and I had been 
friends, almost from the cradle—com- 
panions in infancy—playfellows in 
childhood—and friends in youth ; shar- 
ing in each other’s joys and sorrows, 
and each acquainted with all the feel- 
ings of the other. We had wandered 
together over the mountains, and often 
had we sat upon the topmost ridge of 
some far off hill the live long length 
of a summer’s day, and gazed upon the 
distant ocean, as we formed a hundred 
wild schemes to be happy or to be great. 
The friendship of years appeared to 
be forgotten in a less number of weeks— 
and I was satisfied because I felt it 
was not my fault. So easily can the 
human mind reconcile itself to an alte- 
ration and reversion of its oldest habits 
of feeling and of thought. 

I will not deny but that there were 


times when something pressed upon 
my mind. | felt as if I would wish to 
unburden all my thoughts in some con- 
fiding ear, and at such time thought 
bitterly of him on whose affection I 
had been wont to throw myself for sym- 
pathy. This was only natural ; but when 
such reflections suggested themselves 
I always hummed a tune and so dis- 
missed them. 

Autumn had deepened into winter, 
and the days were now very nearly at 
their shortest—the melancholy howling 
of the autumn blast to which I used to 
love to listen of an evening, as it swept 
the red leaves on its circling eddies 
through the park—had given place to 
the shrill whistle of the keen and frost 
December breeze. My intimacy with 
Charles had never been renewed, and 
our friendship seemed as transient as 
the summer flowers—or the green foli- 
age, which, but a few months ago, had 
clothed the forest and now was no 
more seen. I sometimes could not 
help making the comparison. Alas! 
I knew not that in the meantime the 
spring and the summer of my poor 
friend’s life had also passed away for 
ever—and all the hopes of his early 
promise were now doomed prema- 
turely to close in the dreary and cheer- 
less winter of the grave. 

It was within a few days of Christ- 
mas, when one evening, just as the 
deep and melancholy tolling of the 
great bell had begun to announce the 
approach of the evening muster hour, 
or, as a collegian would say, night roll, 
I‘ was not a little surprised at receiving 
a message from Charles requesting me 
immediately to see him, as he was dan- 
gerously ilk I was agitated as much 
by the request as by the intelligence. 
I did not, however, hesitate long—I 
hurried across the ill-lit courts, and a 
few minutes found me by his bed-side— 
yes, by his bed-side, for he was lying, 
or rather sitting in bed. A solitary can- 
dle, almost obscured by the length of 
unremoved snuff, was shedding an in- 
distinct light through the room ; his 
features wore a ghastly look, and a 
heavy film gathered over his eyes. A 
table beside his bed was piled with 
several huge books; and there also 
lay a dagger! and a human skull!! His 
eye brightened when he saw me. 
“ Edward,” said he, feebly stretching 
out a hand emaciated to the last de- 
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gtee, “it is very kind of you to come 
to see me die.” 

He pronounced these words with an 
effort as if speaking gave him pain, I 
éautioned him to be silent, and told 
him I was come to nurse him until he 
would be quite well. He pointed to 
the skull and said, “ Never! never! 
never !” 

I asked him how he felt affected. 
“ Do you forget the scorpion?” he said, 
and Seohdened ; “ha! ha! ha!” said he, 
laughing wildly. He sunk back in the 
bed, overcome by the exertion; and 
muttered something which I could not 
hear. 

I called his servant—a perfect ex- 
ample of what a college woman was in 
the times of which I write. I asked 
her how long he had been in this state. 
“ Why he has been in his bed since 
chapel time on Sunday,” (this was Thurs- 
day,) said she, “but [think he has been 
worse today nor I seen him any day yet.” 

“And what has been the matter 
with him?” asked I. 

“ That’s more nor I know,” said she, 
apparently quite unconcerned—with the 
— indifference blowing the bel- 

ows to expedite the boiling of a huge 
kettle which she had placed upon the fire. 

“Are you not ashamed of having 
neglected him so?” said I angrily. 

“ Neglected him ?” said she, still more 
angrily, “didn’t I come twicet a day to 
see if he wanted anything ? it’s rest the 
— dear gentleman wants, and if yougo 

ome to your own place and leave him 
quiet he'll be well enough in the morn- 
ing ;” and having delivered this autho- 
ritative opinion, she resumed, or rather 
continued, (for it had experienced no 
interruption beyond a momentary ces- 
sation,) her occupation of puffing at 
the fire, with the most imperturbable 
composure. 

I had not time to waste upon her ; 
T left her to her employment and re- 
turned to Charles. He had now brought 
the skull into bed, and was fondling it 
with an affectionate concern that would, 
under other circumstances, have been 
ludicrous ; but the lankness of his 
own emaciated jaws, and the ashiness 
of his bloodless lips, told me that he 
would soon be an inmate of that abode 
from which he had borrowed his extra- 
ordinary plaything. 

He kissed the fleshless lips of the 
skull, and patted the crown of its head— 
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he seemed to take a particular delight 
in protruding his fingers through the 
eyeless apertures—and then he laughed 
Joud and long at his own conceit. I 
could not be mistaken in that Jaugh—it 
was the laugh of a maniac!—I glanced 
fearfully at the dagger and knew not 
now to interrupt him in his terrible 
occupation. 

“ This, Edward,” said he, “is Nero. 
This chap, quiet as he is now, was 
Emperor of Rome—see what all human 
greatness comes to!—but I can tell 
you,” added he, “he was very much 
calumniated—he was a humane prince, 
but he put an end to the vices of the 
court, and so they hired the historians 
to abuse him ; but I’ll settle that, I’ll 
write a pamphlet in his defence. Won't 
I, old boy ?” said he, and he pressed 
the skull to his lips, and laughed 
louder and more terribly than before. 

Judge of my surprise when, as I 
looked on this strange scene, I saw a 
—— of blood trickle or rather 
pour down upon the bosom of his 
shirt—his face was flushed with a 
hectic hue—he dropped the skull, which 
was strangely stained with the blood 
that was swelling from his mouth, and 
sunk in the bed. I feared that he was 
dying—there was nothing at hand that 
I could administer—I put a glass of 
cold water to his lips—it seemed to 
revive him. He indistinetly articulated 
“it is only another effort of nature.” 
I called loudly for his collegewoman, 
but she was gone. I knew not what 
to do—almost like a madman I ran to 
the opposite rooms, and telling the 
inmates that D’Alton was dying, I 
begged of them to run for a physician. 
One of them immediately complied, 
and the other returned with me to 
watch by the bedside of the sufferer. 

He had, by this time, recovered a 
little from the faintness which the 
hemorrhage had produced; but he 
lay silent and exhausted in the bed. His 
hands, however, still grasped the skull, 
and he made occasional efforts to bring 
it to his lips. At last he started up as 
if with suddenly invigorated strength. 
“T am better,” said he, “J am always 
better after the bleeding. You know the 
scorpion draws my blood, and_ this 
gathers in my lungs; and when I get 
rid of that I am always better.” 

I felt as if the sentence of his death 
had been pronounced,—*« I am always 
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better after the bleeding!” so this had 
happened before! 1 begged him to be 
silent, and with difficulty we persuaded 
him; he took the skull in his hand, 
and seemed absorbed in his own medi- 
tations upon Nero. 

With increasing impatience we 
counted the minutes, until we imagined 
our messenger might return with me- 
dical assistance. But it was not until 
a late hour that he returned, bringing 
Dr. P. , at that time one of the most 
eminent medical practitioners in Dublin. 
He could not, it appeared, get out of 
college after night roll, without a 
written pass from the dean ; he had no 
little difficulty in finding the dean—and 
the pass was then refused!!* It was not 
only by braving the penalties of vio- 
lated discipline, but, actually, by over- 
coming the physical strength of the 
porters at the gate, that he accom- 
plished his end; but, in the useless 
squabble had been wasted hours, 
during which the tide of life, in poor 
Charles, had been ebbing fast. 

However, Dr. P. had, at length, 
arrived, and we quickly ushered him 
into the poor patient’s room. He was 
particular in enquiries, to which I 
could give but very unsatisfactory 
replies ; and Charles’ own answers 
were very wild and incoherent. He 
adopted, however, such immediate 
remedies as he thought the case 
required ; and, having given us in- 
structions how to treat him through 
the night ; directing, on the slightest 
return of the bleeding that he should 
be instantly sent for, and forbidding 
Charles to open his lips, he jleft us, 
promising to call early in the morning. 

I sat up with Charles that night. 
He passed it quietly, and there was no 
return of the dreaded hemorrhage. 
I watched beside his bed all night. 
Towards morning he slept soundly—but 
the difficulty that attended his respira- 
tion soured that it was not refresh- 
ingly. ' 

Dr. P-—— paid his mec visit 
early inthe morning. He put many 
and particular questions to Charles, 








about the origin of his illness; the 
poor fellow only repeated the old 
story about the scorpion, adding ex- 
travangances, if possible, still more 
wild. Dr. P. appeared greatly 
shocked, and appeared anxious to 
break off a conversation which, on 
the patient’s part, was but a succession 
of the most incoherent sentences ; 
but Charles continued, in spite of his 
efforts, to talk. 

“ Doctor,” said he, “I am sure I 
will be better soon—the scorpion has 
sucked all my blood, and I feel as if 
he had eaten away all my heart ; when 
all is gone, he must soon die of hunger, 
and then I will be well.” 

In vain Dr. P. tried to prevent 
him from continuing to indulge in the 
wanderings of his delirium; he com- 
plained to him of me, that I had not 
kept his room quiet during the night! 
that I had permitted dead corpses to 
walk, all night, about the room!! This 
was very extraordinary, as, during the 
night, he betrayed no symptoms of 
the alarm, which the presence of such 
strange visitants might naturally be 
supposed to produce. 

As I listened to this narration of 
the absurd imaginings of a once noble 
intellect, I felt almost ashamed that 
even his physician should be witness 
of the melancholy wanderings of my 
poor friend. It is a fearful thing to 
see the human mind thus shattered. 
It is} a %humiliating thing to human 
pride, to be made to feel that all our 
boasted superiority hangs, as it were, 
upon a thread—a thread that may be 
snapped in an instant ; and that the 
intellect that today is the proudest and 
the noblest, may tomorrow be pros- 
trate and abased. But when we are 
called on to witness, in a friend, this 
miserable prostration of all that is 
noble, and all that is distinctive in the 
nature of man—then, indeed, it is 
harrowing to our feelings. Alas! alas! 
years have not effaced from my soul 
the recollection of the wild words of 
the unhappy maniac, who had once 
been my bosom friend. 








* I have no wish to recall unpleasant reflections, in the mind of the gentleman 
who acted thus; he isa humane and benevolent man, and, I believe, afterwards 
repented of the hastiness of temper, under the influence of which he refused the pass. I 
need scarcely add that no attempt was made to enforce the penalties of academic law, 


against the young man who violated it to save a fellow-student’s life. 
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When Dr. Pa had contrived to 
bring to a termination the painful collo- 
quy—lI can scarcely call it conversation 
—which evidently had distressed him ; 
he took me aside and told me that he 
felt it his duty to apprise me that Charles 
had not many days to live. “ He is,” said 
he, “in the last stage of pulmonary 
disease, which must very soon termi- 
nate ; besides this, there is a melan- 
choly mental hallucination which is 
preying on his mind as fast and merci- 
essly as disease is on his physical 
frame.” “A very few days, however,” 
continued he, “must release him from 
this pitiable state.” 

This intelligence was no more than 
I expected. Dr. P told me that 
all that medical aid could do would be 
to alleviate the sufferings of his last 
hours, and advised me instantly to 
write to inform his family of his real 
state. 

With a heavy heart I sat down to 
communicate to Mr. D’Alton, the me- 
lancholy intelligence of poor Charles’ 
state. I thought it better to disguise 


nothing, although my heart was faint, 
and my hand trembled as I wrote to 
the father—the fond, the proud, the 


doating—the heart-rending announce- 
ment, that but a few days and he 
would be a father no more. I des- 
patched my letter; and as a nurse- 
tender, whom Dr. P. had sent, 
arrived, I permitted her to relieve me, 
for a short time, from the melancholy 
office of watching the poor patient, 
and stretched myself on some chairs 
to refresh my frame, wearied by the 
last night’s painful vigils, with a few 
hours’ sleep. 

It would be but an unnecessary har- 
rowing up of my own feelings, to record 
minutely all the details of the scenes 
to which, for the next three or four days, 
I was a witness. Those who have 
watched by the death-bed of some one 
who was dear to them, may imagine 
what their feelings could have been, if 
they had been condemned by that bed- 
side to listen to the wild and monstrous 
ravings of insanity—if the few hours 
that were to intervene, before that 
separation, which was to be an eternal 
one—hours which the heart of affection 
would regard as a treasure, of which the 
smallest portion were too precious to be 
lost—if they had seen these precious 
hours wasted in the mad wanderings of 
delirium. I sat by Charles’ bedside, and 
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I saw him on the verge of that eternal 
world, from which no mortal ever yet 
returned ; and he was altogether uncon- 
scious that he soon must pass into 
another state of being. I heard him 
speak of all things but that awful 
change which was so soon to come 
over him. [I heard—gracious God! 
I heard from the lips of the dying 
maniac, once—and thank God it was 
but once—in a paroxysm of madness, 
expressions of blasphemy that I dare 
not repeat. He fancied himself a 
Pagan !—he believed himself, by Nero’s 
orders, the persecutor of the Christians! ! 
and his words were in character with 
the dreadful office his frenzy had 
assigned him ; but I will not, I cannot 
write them down. No! it was enough 
that I was forced to listen to the 
shocking imprecations which he heaped 
upon all that Christians venerate, on 
all that Christians worship. The 
hour during which this awful frenzy 
lasted, was the only period when an 
expression passed his lips that religion 
herself might not have listened to 
with complacency. 

At times he was comparatively calm ; 
a strange mixture of truth and false- 
hood, of memory and imagination, 
appeared to have possession of his 
mind. The evening before Christmas 
he appeared suddenly to return to his 
right mind. All day he had been 
comparatively rational and collected. 
Late at night he called me, and 
begged of me to bring him the Bible, 
and read to him a portion of its 
contents. I gladly complied with his 
request. I had then, I grieve to say, 
but little knowledge of the book. I 
felt, as I opened it, and turned over 
its pages, how little fitted I was to 
minister consolation to a departing 
fellow-sinner. I made no selection; 
I thought I could not go astray, as all 
was the word of God. I accidentally 
happened on the third chapter of the 
Epistle of James. He listened atten- 
tively until I came to the words—* Out 
of the same mouth proceedeth blessing 
and cursing, My brethren, these things 
ought not to be.” He stopped me— 
he appeared confused at the words. 
“ Edward,” said he, shuddering fearfully, 
“I havean indistinct recollection ofa ter- 
rible, a very terrible dream. I thought,” 
and his. teeth chattered with horror, 
“that I had cursed my Redeemer.” 

I knew not what to say. I knew 
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the dream was but the paroxysm of 
madness, which had left its indistinct 
traces upon his brain. 

“Charles! dear Charles! think no 
more of your dreams ; let me read to 
you the blessed word of God.” 

He acquiesced ; I turned from one 
part of the sacred volume to another, 
and [ do not believe that [ am super- 
stitious in trusting that even my igno- 
rance was guided to many passages 
applicable to his state. Strange to 
say, he now seemed conscious of his 
danger ; he spoke of his death as an 
event, the no very distant approach 
of which was not only possible, but 
probable. 

“ Edward,” said he, “it is hard—I 
am young, I am too young to die; 
must I leave all—my father, my mother, 
my sister—must I lie down with the 
worms in the grave ?” 

I dared not attempt to deceive him, 
by misrepresenting his real state. I 
endeavoured feebly to draw his atten- 
tion to those truths which point to 
an existence beyond the grave. He 
was calm and, apparently, resigned. 
He expressed no wish to see a clergy- 
man; and as it was a perhaps im- 
prudent allusion of mine to the subject 
that had drawn on that dreadful out- 
breaking cf his madness, upon which 
I still shudder to think, I dreaded to 
mention it again. I looked to Heaven 
for help to bear me through the trying 
scene. For some time he conversed 
with me rationally, nay, even elo- 
quently, upon the subject of religion. 

“ Edward,” he said, “I have 
thought too little of my God; men 
always seek him when sickness or 
distress presses upon them—they fancy 
that he is a being to aid them in the 
hour of need, and to be forgotten in 
the time of gladness—will God receive 
the offering of such a time? I have 
neglected him when I had health and 
strength—will he hear me now ?” 

He looked earnestly in my face for 
an answer. I spoke of the mercy of 
God—I reminded him of the words of 
God himself. “ Him that cometh unto 
me I will in nowise cast out.” 

He turned on his side and seemed 
satisfied. He continued muttering, for 
some time—what I could not exactly 
distinguish—but could easily perceive it 
to bea prayer. Atlast,he asked me what 
day of the month it was—I told him it 
was Christmas eve—he passed his 
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hand across his brow, as if endea- 
vouring to recollect something that had 
escaped his memory, he asked me— 
“is not tomorrow the day when Christ 
was born ¢” 

“ Yes, Edward,” said I, startled at 
the question, which I feared portended 
a returning aberration of intellect. 

The moonbeams were streaming in 
through the chinks of the shutters. 
He desired me to open the shutters. 
It was now past midnight—the moon was 
shining directly opposite the window. I 
could not help gazing with admiration 
on her soft radiance, it caused such a 
striking contrast to the dim red light of 
the taper by which I had been reading. 
Charles sat up in bed to enjoy the 
luxury of the sight. “ Edward,” said 
he, “ I have often looked on a blue sky 
and a cloudless moon, but I never saw 
one I loved so much before; it was 
under such a sky as this that the 
shepherds kept watch over their flocks. 
Did not the angels sing something 
about good-will towards men ?” 

I read the chapter in which the 
angels’ anthem to the shepherds is con- 
tained. When I came to the words 
“good-will towards men,” he repeated 
them with earnestness. “I tell you, 
Edward, why I repeat these words—I 
think I will die this morning, and this is 
the birth-day of my Redeemer—the day 
of good-will towards men—do you not 
think, that if God takes my soul tonight 
—on this night—good-will towards 
men—he would take it to himself?” 
He did not wait for my reply. He 
said, if I would remove the taper, and 
leave the shutters open he would try to 
sleep. I did as he desired, and in avery 
few minutes he was in a quiet slumber. 

He continued to sleep for several 
hours, and I could not but be thankful 
that his reason had returned so far 
as to be even turned to those objects 
which were to make for his everlasting 
peace. Isat beside his bed watching 
the moon until she went down, and I 
had nothing to break the monotony of 
my vigil, but the periodical cry of the 
watchman from the street, as he pro- 
claimed the passing of the hours, or, 
occasionally, the distant and faint 
sounds of riot and confusion as they 
were borne through the stilness of the 
midnight air, perhaps from the dismal 
haunts of infamy and vice. The nurse- 
tender had, at my instance, retired to 
rest for that night—I pitied the poor 
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When Dr. P——= had contrived to 
bring toa termination the painful collo- 
quy—I can scarcely call it conversation 
—which evidently had distressed him ; 
he took me aside and told me that he 
felt it his duty to apprise me that Charles 
had not many days to live. “ He is,” said 
he, “in the last stage of pulmonary 
disease, which must very soon termi- 
nate ; besides this, there is a melan- 
choly mental hallucination which is 
preying on his mind as fast and merci- 
essly as disease is on his physical 
frame.” “A very few days, however,” 
continued he, “ must release him from 
this pitiable state.” 

This intelligence was no more than 
I expected. Dr. P told me that 
all that medical aid could do would be 
to alleviate the sufferings of his last 
hours, and advised me instantly to 
write to inform his family of his real 
state. 

With a heavy heart 1 sat down to 
communicate to Mr. D’Alton, the me- 
lancholy intelligence of poor Charles’ 
state. I thought it better to disguise 
nothing, although my heart was faint, 
and my hand trembled as I wrote to 


the father—the fond, the proud, the 
doating—the heart-rending announce- 
ment, that but a few days and he 


would be a father no more. I des- 
patched my letter; and as a nurse- 
tender, whom Dr. P had sent, 
arrived, I permitted her to relieve me, 
for a short time, from the melancholy 
office of watching the poor patient, 
and stretched myself on some chairs 
to refresh my frame, wearied by the 
last night’s painful vigils, with a few 
hours’ sleep. 

It would be but an unnecessary har- 
rowing up of my own feelings, to record 
minutely all the details of the scenes 
to which, for the next three or four days, 
I was a witness. Those who have 
watched by the death-bed of some one 
who was dear to them, may imagine 
what their feelings could have been, if 
they had been condemned by that bed- 
side to listen to the wild and monstrous 
ravings of insanity—if the few hours 
that were to intervene, before that 
separation, which was to be an eternal 
one—hours which the heart of affection 
would regard as a treasure, of which the 
smallest portion were too precious to be 
lost-—if they had seen these precious 
hours wasted in the mad wanderings of 


delirium. I sat by Charles’ bedside, and 
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I saw him on the verge of that eternal 
world, from which no mortal ever yet 
returned ; and he was altogether uncon- 
scious that he soon must pass into 
another state of being. I heard him 
— of all things but that awful 
change which was so soon to come 
over him. I heard—gracious God! 
I heard from the lips of the dying 
maniac, once—and thank God it was 
but once—in a paroxysm of madness, 
expressions of blasphemy that I dare 
not repeat. He fancied himself a 
Pagan !—he believed himself, by Nero’s 
orders, the persecutor of the Christians! ! 
and his words were in character with 
the dreadful office his frenzy had 
assigned him ; but I will not, I cannot 
write them down. No! it was enough 
that I was forced to listen to the 
shocking imprecations which he heaped 
upon all that Christians venerate, on 
all that Christians worship. The 
hour during which this awful frenzy 
lasted, was the only period when an 
expression passed his lips that religion 
herself might not have listened to 
with complacency. 

At times he was comparatively calm ; 
a strange mixture of truth and fulse- 
hood, of memory and imagination, 
appeared to have possession of his 
mind. The evening before Christmas 
he appeared suddenly to return to his 
right mind. All day he had been 
comparatively rational and collected. 
Late at night he called me, and 
begged of me to bring him the Bible, 
and read to him a portion of its 
contents. I gladly complied with his 
request. I had then, I grieve to say, 
but little knowledge of the book. I 
felt, as I opened it, and turned over 
its pages, how little fitted I was to 
minister consolation to a departing 
fellow-sinner. I made no selection; 
I thought I could not go astray, as all 
was the word of God. I accidentally 
happened on the third chapter of the 
Epistle of James. He listened atten- 
tively until I came to the words—* Out 
of the same mouth proceedeth blessing 
and cursing, My brethren, these things 
ought not to be.” He stopped me— 
he appeared confused at the words. 
“ Edward,” said he, shuddering fearfully, 
“TI have an indistinct recollection ofa ter- 
rible, a very terrible dream. I thought,” 
and his teeth chattered with horror, 
“that I had cursed my Redeemer.” 

I knew not what to say. I knew 
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the dream was but the paroxysm of 
madness, which had left its indistinct 
traces upon his brain. 

“Charles! dear Charles! think no 
more of your dreams ; let me read to 
you the blessed word of God.” 

He acquiesced ; I turned from one 
part of the sacred volume to another, 
and [ do not believe that [ am super- 
stitious in trusting that even my igno- 
rance was guided to many passages 
applicable to his state. Strange to 
say, he now seemed conscious of his 
danger ; he spoke of his death as an 
event, the no very distant approach 
of which was not only possible, but 
probable. 

“ Edward,” said he, “it is hard—I 
am young, I am too young to die; 
must I leave all—my father, my mother, 
my sister—must I lie down with the 
worms in the grave ?” 

I dared not attempt to deceive him, 
by misrepresenting his real state. I 
endeavoured feebly to draw his atten- 
tion to those truths which point to 
an existence beyond the grave. He 


was calm and, apparently, resigned. 
He expressed no wish to see a clergy- 


man ; and as it was a perhaps im- 
prudent allusion of mine to the subject 
that had drawn on that dreadful out- 
breaking cf his madness, upon which 
I still shudder to think, I dreaded to 
mention it again. I looked to Heaven 
for help to bear me through the trying 
scene. For some time he conversed 
with me rationally, nay, even elo- 
quently, upon the subject of religion. 

“ Edward,” he said, “I have 
thought too little of my God; men 
always seek him when sickness or 
distress presses upon them—they fancy 
that he is a being to aid them in the 
hour of need, and to be forgotten in 
the time of gladness—will God receive 
the offering of such a time? I have 
neglected him when I had health and 
strength—will he hear me now ?” 

He looked earnestly in my face for 
an answer. I spoke of the mercy of 
God—I reminded him of the words of 
God himself. “ Him that cometh unto 
me I will in nowise cast out.” 

He turned on his side and seemed 
satisfied. He continued muttering, for 
some time—what I could not exactly 
distinguish—but could easily perceive it 
to bea prayer. Atlast, he asked me what 
day of the month it was—I told him it 
was Christmas eve—he passed his 
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hand across his brow, as if endea- 
vouring to recollect something that had 
escaped his memory, he asked me— 
“is not tomorrow the day when Christ 
was born ?” 

“ Yes, Edward,” said I, startled at 
the question, which I feared portended 
a returning aberration of intellect. 

The moonbeams were streaming in 
through the chinks of the shutters. 
He desired me to open the shutters. 
It was now past midnight—the moon was 
shining directly opposite the window. I 
could not help gazing with admiration 
on her soft radiance, it caused such a 
striking contrast to the dim red light of 
the taper by which I had been reading. 
Charles sat up in bed to enjoy the 
luxury of the sight. “ Edward,” said 
he, “ I have often looked on a blue sky 
and a cloudless moon, but I never saw 
one I loved so much before; it was 
under such a sky as this that the 
shepherds kept watch over their flocks. 
Did not the angels sing something 
about good-will towards men ?” 

I read the chapter in which the 
angels’ anthem to the shepherds is con- 
tained. When I came to the words 
“good-will towards men,” he repeated 
them with earnestness. “I tell you, 
Edward, why I repeat these words—I 
think I will die this morning, and this is 
the birth-day of my Redeemer—the day 
of good-will towards men—do you not 
think, that if God takes my soul tonight 
—on this night—good-will towards 
men—he would take it to himself?” 
He did not wait for my reply. He 
said, if I would remove the taper, and 
leave the shutters open he would try to 
sleep. I did as he desired, and in avery 
few minutes he was in a quiet slumber. 

He continued to sleep for several 
hours, and I could not but be thankful 
that his reason had returned so far 
as to be even turned to those objects 
which were to make for his everlasting 
peace. I sat beside his bed watching 
the moon until she went down, and I 
had nothing to break the monotony of 
my vigil, but the periodical cry of the 
watchman from the street, as he pro- 
claimed the passing of the hours, or, 
occasionally, the distant and faint 
sounds of riot and confusion as they 
were borne through the stilness of the 
midnight air, perhaps from the dismal 
haunts of infamy and vice. The nurse- 
tender had, at my instance, retired to 
rest for that night—I pitied the poor 
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woman, and had persuaded her to take 
one night’s sound sleep. 

About five in the morning, I was 
started from a reverie by the sound of 
Charles’ voice—he told me to light a 
candle, and to bring him a Greek pro- 
sody which I would find ina particular 
corner of his bookcase—I didso. Ifound 
the volume precisely as he told me, 
and brought it to his bedside. 

“ Look out,” said he, “ for the quan- 
tity of wravrardew, (he pronounced the 
word as I have marked it) and tell me 
have I pronounced it wrong.” I did as 
he desired me, and told him that his 
quantity was false, he laughed, and 
begged of me to do the same with re- 
gard to the word »dixu, I did so, and 
the result was the same. 

“So both my quantities were false,” 
said he, laughing again ; “ravrardow, 
ndixss,” repeated he, still adhering to the 
false pronunciation. 

« What do you think of these things, 
for now ?” asked I. 

“Only two of Meddleum’s quan- 
tities,’ answered he  thoughtfully.* 
“ Charles dear,” said I, “ you ought to 
think of other things now.” 

“LT have not forgotten all my pro- 
sody yet,” he replied, “ it is only three 
weeks since I was in my examinations, 
(the interval had been nearly two 
months!) and I have not been well 
since, but now that I have got over this 
little fit of illness, all will be well. I 
have been,” added he, “ sometime en- 
gaged in ne ma a Greek prosody. 
I will goto the country to-morrow, and 
finish it ; and I will prove that all the 
prosodians, and all the Greek poets 
are wrong about these words—they are 
wavrardew and ndixs,” and he laughed 
immoderately at the notion. 

I was shocked to hear him talk 
thus, as if all the impressions of the 
night before had been forgotten. I 
endeavoured to recall his mind to more 
serious subjects. I asked him if I 
should not read the Bible. 

“J will read a chapter myself,” said 
he, talking unusually loud, “when I 
get up and dress. The Bible, Edward, 
is a very fine book—I will not read so 
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hard for college again—we will all go 
to the country ; and I will study the 
Bible—I must become really religious : 
I will marry a religious woman— We 
will all go to the country : you must 
come to us in spring. You know 
spring is de—light—help—me—O— 
God—” 

A gurgling noise choked the words 
in his throat, and he sank down—some 
blood frothed upon his lips. I lifted 
him up. He attempted to speak. I 
called violently for the nurse-tender. 
I sat behind him in the bed, and he 
leaned his head upon my breast—my 
clothes were stained with the blood 
from his mouth—I raised his head, 
which had fallen upon my arm—but 
all was over---the last convulsive strug- 
gle was still quivering on his features— 
in another few seconds he was gone. 

The nurse-tender had been by this 
time summoned by my cries. She 
stood over the corpse with the care- 
lessness of one who had often seen the 
death-beds of the young. I gently 
disengaged the lump of clay, that had 
been Charles D’Alton, from my arms ; 
and laid the head upon the pillow. 
“ Poor young gentleman!” said she, with 
atone of voice that indicated the pity 
of habit rather than of feeling, “ poor 
young gentleman ! he will make a hand- 
some corpse.” 

I rushed from the room—a thousand 
bitter emotions rushed upon my mind 
—1I cursed—yes, (God forgive me,) I 
cursed myself for having permitted the 
coldness of a madman to repel me from 
the duty of a friend. In agony of 
mind I paced up and down the apart- 
ment, which had been the sitting-room 
of my friend. When grief had partly ex- 
hausted itself by its vehemence, I threw 
up one of the windows, and admitted 
the fresh air. I sat down, and looked 
across the courts upon which the win- 
dows of the sitting-room opened ; the 
dismal lamps were almost expiring, and 
some were altogether extinguished, 
while a few more were flickering in 
the blast. There was little light except 
from the stars, which shone with a pe- 
culiar lustre upon the frosty blue of 


* I afterwards learned that Dr. Meddleum had actually, at the examination, cor- 
rected Charles for the true pronunciation of both these words, substituting that 


which the poor fellow then used. 
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the sky, and what was reflected from 
the ground, for during the night a 
shower of snow had completely co- 
vered it. I know not how long I sat. 
The nurse-tender left the room, I sup- 
posed, to seek for assistance in laying 
out the corpse. I felt the chill of the 
keen blast a relief to my throbbing 
temples. Just as the first grey of the 
morning had begun to tinge the hea- 
vens, I perceived, through the indis- 
tinct and gloomy twilight, two figures 
making their way towards the building. 
As they came nearer, I recognised 
them to be Charles’s father and sister. 
I ran to meet them at the door—his 
father read the truth in my looks. “ He 
is gone!” he cried. I could not answer. 
They both rushed past me towards his 
bed-room—the room in which he was 
now acorpse. I tried to follow them, 
but I scarcely could—his sister’s voice 
was the first I heard—never shall I 
forget the tone in which she screamed, 
or rather shrieked—* My God! I have 
no brother !” 
* * * * 


* ” * * 

Reader! I have thought it wiser here 
to end my chapter. I might, it is true, 
have added something to its length. 
I might have described to you the me- 
Jancholy and unusual spectacle which 
the hearse presented in the College 
courts, when it came to take away the 
body of my friend. I might have even 
told you of the sad ceremony, when we 
laid his poor remains to rest among 
“the clods of the valley ;” and how 
we heard the clay sound hollow, as it 
fell from the sexton’s shovel upon the 
boards of his coffin. I might have 
dwelt upon the groans of a father— 
the heart-broken grief of a mother—or 
the tears of a sister. But no! I have 
not written for effect, and therefore I 
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have written none of these things. I 
have told my simple and my true tale. 
Take it without the additions of fic- 
tion, or the embellishments of art— 
or take it not at all. 

A few words more, Reader! and I 
will release you from what you have 
probably found but a melancholy com- 
panionship. I introduced myself to 
you rather unceremoniously. I am a 
man of plain manners, and of plain 
speech ; and in the liberty which I at 
first took with you, I presumed upon 
the intimacy which I felt confident 
would yet exist between us. All men, 
now, of all ranks, contrive to forestall 
their incomes to make a show—A 
writer’s fortune is in the good-will of 
his readers—and I merely followed 
general example in forestalling this— 
I but drew my wages before I earned 
them. However, I know myself to be an 
honest man, and I have reason to believe 
youto be one too. These are times when 
knaves are so abundant, that honest 
men should never throw away an 
opportunity of cultivating each other's 
acquaintance. So, I hope that not- 
withstanding any apparent uncouthness 
in my first address to you—I mean in 
the introductory chapter, and the com- 
mencement of this—we shall yet begood 
friends. If you are not quite tired of 
my acquaintance, and if you do not 
look on me as a most impertinent in- 
truder on your precious time, I shall 
take some more opportunities of meet- 
ing you, of which I hope you will also 
avail yourself. Perhaps we might 
meet on the first of next month, if I 
can have another chapter ready by 
that time. But of one thing be as- 
sured—that short as has been the term 
of our acquaintance, you have my best 
wishes for your health, happiness, and 
prosperity. 








Lyric poetry, as its name imports, was 
originally not only sung or chanted 
by the bard, but also accompanied by 
such instrumental music as the earliest 
ages could produce; and from this 
connection flowed its peculiar adapta- 
tion for the expression of some present 
overpowering emotion, or solemn 
thought. It was probably at first 
peculiarly devoted to the service of 
religion, and in process of time to the 
celebration of heroes and ‘godlike 
men,’ to the commemoration of na- 
tional thanksgivings and victories. In- 
dividual feelings, passions, and desires— 
the fears and the raptures, the suspense 
and the triumph of love—social enjoy- 
ments or sorrows, in more refined ages 
became also the subjects of lyric song. 

The Odes, in which the sacred 
writings abound, it is not here our 
province to investigate: it will be 
sufficient to mention that the songs of 
Miriam, of Deborah and Barak, are 
the earliest as well as the most sublime 
specimens of this species of poetry. 

s we shall have frequent occasion 
to comment on the peculiar train of 
imagery and sentiment suited for each 
of the varieties of odes, we shall pro- 
ceed at once to consider the works of 
the ‘Prince of Lyrists,’ 

PINDAR. 


From his birth Pindar appears to 
have been marked out as a great poet. 
He was born of parents devoted to 
music; and the fable of the bees who 
swarmed around his cradle and left 
their honey on his infant lips, shadows 
out the sweet sounds and influences b 
which his childhood was enetuiel. 
Two of the greatest poetesses were 
his earliest instructors; and in his 
riper years, Simonides and the cele- 
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brated musician Lasus. 
whole life glory and prizes were 
showered upon him, kings courted his 
society, and nations delighted to do 
him honour. The half of all the first- 
fruit offerings at the altar of Delphi, 
were presented to him and his de- 
scendants ; a lofty statue was erected 
to his memory in Thebes, his native 
town ; and six centuries after, this tes- 
timonial of his countrymen’s venera- 
tion was viewed with admiration by 
the geographer Pausanius. The most 
inveterate enemies of the Theban na- 
tion revered his fame: Sparta, when 
she razed the walls and houses of 
Thebes, left his dwelling uninjured :— 


During his 


“The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground.” 


His death was worthy of such a 
life—of such glory: at a great na- 
tional festival, surrounded by music, 
and song, and splendour, he breathed 
forth his soul, leaving behind him an im- 
perishable fame as the “ greatest of lyric 
poets.” * 

No subjects can at first sight appear 
more unfitted for poetry than ese 
which he has chosen; and certainly 
none can be more uninteresting to the 
modern reader; but in the mind of 
the Greek none were associated with 
more lofty feelings of exultation and 
delight.+ The games of Greece re- 
sembled in some respects the tourna- 
ments of the middle ages—in one they 
most materially differed. The line of 
demarcation drawn in modern times 
between the noble and the peasant, 
permitted none, save the high-born, to 
enter the lists. Not so in Greece; 
the richest and the poorest, the peasant 


* Novem lyricorum Pindarus facile princeps, spiritis magnificentia, sententiis, 
figuris, beatissimi rerum copif, et veluti quodam eloquentie flumine.— Quintil 


Instit. x. i. 


+ The fondness of the Greek for these games, is marked in a few words of 


Antiphon’s, 7s. Sigysiolas worsws, isgar, ayovor 
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and the gorgeous ruler of Syracuse, 
were alike entitled to contend; and 
the glorious wreath of victory, equal in 
dignity to a triumph at Rome, crowned 
the brow of the most deserving, without 
any distinction of rank or fortune. 
The victor’s name, “familiar in the 
mouths of men as household words,” 
was immortalized by the song of the 
bard and the eloquence of the orator ; 
the walls of his native city were thrown 
down to receive his triumphal chariot, 
and amid the admiration or the envy of 
surrounding multitudes he was con- 
ducted home, exalted in the opinion of 
the Greek, to the highest degree of 
felicity, man is capable of attaining. 
The brightest emanations of Grecian 
genius shed their lustre on these great 
national festivals. There Pindar ‘and 
Bacchylides sung. Herodotus and 
Thucydides recited their immortal his- 
tories. During their continuance an 
universal armistice prevailed ; friend 
and foe, neighbour and kinsman, from 
Mount Heemus to the farthest verge of 
Peloponnesus assembled on amicable 
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and peaceful terms. There the hopes 
of the religious and the zeal of the 
devout were kindled, the aspirations of 
youthful talent cherished, and the cha- 
racter of the Greek, ennobled by the 
severe course of discipline and self- 
denial, which the candidate for honour 
underwent.* 

The confined nature of these sub- 
jects obliged the bard to have recourse 
to every artifice, every digression and 
allusion that could enhance the dignity 
of his theme. He assumes the tone of 
a monitor rather than of a panegyrist ; 
he excites the“hero of hissong”to noble 
deeds by denunciations of divine wrath, 
and allusions to the instability of human 
pursuits ; turning from the victor him- 
self, he celebrates his forefathers ; and 
offers at the shrine of the deity whose 
rites were venerated by the hero and 
his family, his tribute of homage and 
praise. Toon the turbulence of human 
panes. the scenes of war and rapine, 
1e transports us to the “islands of the 
blest,” or to the calm and peaceful 
abode of the Hyperborei. 


The remotest point that lies 

Open to human enterprise, 

Around whom move the virgin choirs, 
The breathing flutes, and sounding lyres. 
And twining with their festive hair 
The golden wreath of laurels fair ; 
With temperate mirth and social glee, 
They join in festive revelry. 

Nor dire disease, nor wasting age 
Against their sacred lives engage : 
But free froin trouble and from strife, 
Through the mild tenor of their life, 
Secure they dwell, nor fear to know 
Avenging Nembsis is their foe. 


Pindar is the minstrel and the cham- 
pion of the religion of Greece ; strip- 
ping it of the meretricious. ornaments, 
with which the vulgar had arrayed it, 
he displays it in its native purity, and 
spiritualizes the grossness of rites, 
which were fast degenerating into the 
wildest fanaticism, and the most dis- 
gusting licentiousness, “ His supreme 


Wheelrigh’s Transl. 10 Pyth. 


deity,” says Bishop Heber, “is as much 
superior to Homer’s Zeus, as the doc- 
trines of Pindar are inferior to the ma- 
jesty of revelation.” He is not a ca- 
pricious tyrant, but a just and benignant 
ruler of the universe, directing all 
things according to his will, exaltin 

the humble, and debasing the soul. 
The immortality of the soul, and a 


* Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam 
Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsir. 
Abstinuit venere et vino.— Horace, A. P. 412, 


Pirtis OAvemia unncas; Io suTanriuy, avixioles wiparwr, yuuvaksobas woos avaryxny. 


Epictetus. c, 55. 
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future state of rewards and punish- 
ments are his frequent themes; his 
odes breathe forth the purest morality, 
the loftiest strains of devotion and 
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awe the guilty with the terrors of Rha- 
damanthus’ righteous doom, and inspire 
the good with hopes of peace and 
eternal happiness in the “islands of the 





prayer ; inculcate virtue and patriotism; _ blest.” 


For whoso holds in righteousness his throne, 
He in his heart hath known, 
How the foul spirits of the guilty dead, 
In chambers dark and dread, 
Of nether earth abide, and penal flame. f 
Where He whom none may name 
Lays bare the soul, by stern necessity 
Seated in judgment high 
The minister of God, whose arm is there, 
In heaven alike and hell, Almighty every where. 


But ever bright, by day and night 
Exulting in excess of light, 
From labour free, and long distress, 
The good enjoy their happiness ; 
No more the stubborn soil they cleave, 
Nor stem for scanty food the wave, 
But with the venerable gods they dwell— 
No tear bedims their aged eye, 
Or mars their long tranquillity, 
While those accursed how, in pangs unspeakable. 


But who the thrice renew’d probation 
Of either world may well endure, 
And keep with righteous destination 
The soul from all transgression pure. 
To such, and such alone, is given 

To walk the rainbow-paths of heaven, 
To that tall city of eternal time, 
Where ocean’s balmy breezes play. 
And flashing to the western day 

The gorgeous blossoms of that blessed clime, 
Now in the happy isles are seen 
Sparkling thro’ the groves of green, 
And now all-glorious to behold 

Tinge the wave with floating gold. 


Second Olympic. Heber's Translation. 


Nor could any system of belief be 
more adapted for poetry than the Greek 
mythology ; a mythology that con- 
ferred dignity on the wildest and most 
romantic fictions ; the sanctity of truth 


on the earliest and most fabulous tra- 
ditions ; that arrayed the creations of 
fancy in the reality of existence, and 
“gave to airy nothings a local habita- 
tion and a name.” 


For fable is the muse’s home, her birth-place ; 
Delightedly dwells she, ’mid fays and talismans 


And spirits ; and delightedly believes 

Divinities, being herself divine ; 

Th’ intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty 

That had their haunts in dale or piney mountain, 
Or forest, by slow stream or pebbly spring. 
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In the eye of the Greek, the whole 
material world was “peopled with life and 
mystical predominance.” The gloom, 
the silence of the forest ;* the solitude 
and majesty of “ earth-o’er-gazing 
mountains ;” all that expands, enchants, 
or appals the spirit, the beautiful, the 
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sublime, were hallowed by the presid- 
ing influence of some present deity, 
The ground which the living hero had 
trod, was still visited by his shade ; 
the cities which his valour or virtue 
had adorned, still under his protection 
and care.t 


“ These superstitions are vanished— 
They live no longer in the faith of reason. 
But still the heart doth need a language ; still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names.” 


Veneration was the prevailing cha- 
racteristic of Pindar’s mind. “ His 
poetry,” says Strabo, “is the land of 
monster, tragedy, and fable.” His 
muse loved to hear the “tale of other 
days,” to brood over the dim and the 
vast, the lonely and the obscure. And 
it is the predominance of this facult 
that constitutes the resemblance, which 
Bishop Heber had remarked, between 
his poetry and that of Sir Walter 
Scott. The same feeling that, in 
Pindar, conjured up the ancient mythi, 
the woes of an Ixion, the romantic ex- 
pedition of Jason, or the wierd des- 
tinies that o’ershadowed the house of 
Tantalus—in the minstrel of Scotland 
recalled to light the legends of eld, 
the reveries of the astrologer—the 
magic of the wizard—walked amid the 
pridé, pomp, circumstance, of courts 
and monarchs; or turned from the 
vanity of human pursuits to “the long- 
drawn aisle and fretted vault”—beheld 
the pale moonlight gleaming on the 
grey abbey, and communed with the 


THE FIRST 


invisible spirits, the shadows and su- 
perstitions of bis native land. 

In the composition of Pindar’s odes, 
the adaptation of the verse to the 
movements of the dance, and to the 
accompaniments of music was regarded ; 
and but faintly can any modern con- 
ceive the effect of the most sublime 
poetry, uttered by the voices, and 
imaged by the graceful movements of 
a Grecian choir. Faintly can we hear 
the distant echoes and murmurs of the 
stream of song, and transient are the 
glimpses revealed to us of its beauty 
and loveliness. The most learned can 
only hope to know, not feel, the splendid 
diction, the judicious collocation, the 
glowing metaphors of the Pindaric 
poems. 

We shall conclude our remarks by 
quoting some extracts ; and difficult is 
the selection, where each ode is distin- 
guished by some characteristic beauty. 
“Non est admirationi una arbor, ubr 
in eandem altitudinem silva surrexit.”— 
Seneca. Ep. 23. 


PYTHIAN. 


O thou, whom Pheebus and the quire 

Of violet-tressed muses own 

Their joint-treasure, golden lyre 

Ruling step with warbled tone ; 

Prelude sweet to festive pleasures, 

Minstrels hail thy sprightly measures ; 

Soon as shook from quivering strings 

Leading the choral bands, thy loud preamble rings, 
In thy mazes, steep’d, expire 


Bolts of ever-flowing fire. 


* Lucos atque in iis ipsa silentia adoramus. 


Pliny, xii. 1. 


tro usy damover sis Aor ptyarou Dice Bovacus 
sadru, sxixbovios, PurAaxts Ovnrwy avdowrwy. 


$ Coleridge’s Wallenstein. 
Vou. LV. 





Hesiod. wyg. xas.'tu. a, 121. 
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reader the best 


Cassimer Expode. 
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Jove’s eagle on the sceptre slumbers, 
Possess’d by thy enchanting numbers ; 
On either side, his rapid wing 

*Drops, entranced, the feathered king. 
Black vapours o’er his curved head, 
Sealing his eyelids, sweetly shed ; 
Upheaving his moist back he lies, 
Held down with thrilling harmonies, 
Mars the rough lance has laid apart, 
And yields to song his stormy heart. 
No god but of his mood disarm’d, 

Is with thy tuneful weapons charmed ; 
Soon as Latona’s sapient son 

And deep-zoned muses have their lays begun. 
But whomsoever Jove 

Hath looked on without love, 

Are anguished when they hear the voiceful sound. 
Whether on land they be, 

Or in the raging sea; 

With him, outstretched on dread Tartarian bound 
Hundred-headed Typhon ; erst 

In fam’d Cilicia’s cavern nurst ; 

Foe of the gods ; whose shaggy breast 
By Cuma’s sea-beat mound, is prest ; 
Pent in by plains of Sicily, 

And that snowy pillar, heavenly high, 
Etna, nurse of ceaseless frost ; 

From whose cavern’d depths aspire, 

In purest folds, upwreathing tost, 
Fountains of approachiess fire. 

By day, a flood of smouldering smoke, 
With sullen gleam, the torrents pour ; 
But in darkness, many a rock 

Crimson flame, along the shore, 

Hurls to the deep with deafening roar. 
From that worm, aloft are thrown 

The wells of Vulcan, full of fear ; 

A marvel strange to look upon ; 

And, for the passing mariner, 

As marvellous to hear ; 

How A2tna’s tops with umbrage black 
And soil do hold him bound ; 

And by that pallet all his back 

Is scored with many a wound. 


This version is by the Rev. Henry compounds, which ring on our ear as 
Francis Carey, the translator of Dante, the tones of a harp. The genius of 
who has at length given the English Cowley, the learning and taste of 


image of Pindar’s West, Wheelwright, Moore, Pye, 


genius and manner; nor is there inthe failed in their efforts to represent 
whole range of classic literature any any adequate notion of the ‘Theban 
author whose beauties it is so hard to bard; and until Mr. Carey’s work 
preserve in a translation. No lan- appeared, the choruses of Milton in 
guage, save the Greek, could express his plays, and the imitations of Gray, 
those majestic epithets, those glowing presented the only similitudes to his 


* Compare Akenside’s ‘Hymn to the Naiads’—Gray’s Progress of Poesy, and 


xi. 15. 





le 
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manner of thought and expression. The picture of the departure of the 
We shall now give an-extract in a Argo, in the exquisite romance of 
different tone from the preceding. Jason. 


And soon as by the vessel’s bow 

The anchor was hung up, 

Then took the leader on the prow, 

In hands a golden cup, 

And on great Jove did ¢all ; 

And on the winds and waters all 

Swept by the hurrying blast, 

And on the nights and ocean ways, 

And on the fair auspicious days, 

And loved return at last. 

From out the clouds, in answer kind, 

A voice of thunder came, 

And shook in glistening beams around, 
Burst out the lightning flame. 

The chiefs breathed free ; and at the sign 
Trusted in the power divine. 

Hinting sweet hopes, the seer cried 
Forthwith their oars to ply : 

And swift went backward from rough hands, 
The rowing ceaselessly. 





The dythyrambics of Pindar, and 
the elegies, have been lost, except a 
few beautiful fragments preserved by 


venture to offer to our readers an 
attempt to transfuse some of their 
inimitable beauties into an English 


Dionysius and Plutarch. As they version. 
have never been translated, we shall 


FRAGMENTS PRESERVED BY PLUTARCH. 


Oh! when our frames are mouldering back to clay, 
Think’st thou th’ immortal spirit can decay ? 
Think’st thou, in death, that that celestial fire 
Which glows within our bosom, shall expire ? 
No—the clayey prison spurning, 
To its native land returning, 
‘ Beyond the bounds of space or time, 
Soars the soul on wing sublime, 
Immortal as its God. 
Doubts and fears for aye enshroud 
Death and the grave in darkest cloud ; 
Yet glimpes burst thro’ the gathering gloom, 
And gild with their light the dismal tomb, 
The undiscovered road. 
Yes, at the hour when slumbers deep 
Our senses in oblivion sleep 
The soul asserts her immortality. 
Visions of terror and of dread 
Gathering round the sinner’s head— 
Awful dreams he cannot banish, 
As clouds athwart the face of heaven, 
O’er his soul incessant driven, 
Fears that will not, will not vanish. 
These, these proclaim that he can never die. 
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But in hell’s deepest, blackest gloom, 
Where never beamed one ray of light, 
His soul shall meet her final doom, 
Condemned to torture, chains, and endless night. 
Far different destiny shall bless 
Those who have walked in righteousness, 
Unscathed and undefiled, 
Whom pleasure’s song hath ne’er beguiled, 
Nor tyrant power dismay’d, I 
To stray from truth and holiness, 
Or lend to aught unjust a coward aid. 
*Mid verdant glades of amaranthine flowers, 
Or underneath the shade of fragrant bowers, 
The blessed spirits dwell. 
Some swell the tide of festive song, 
Some drive their shadowy cars along 
The meads of asphodel ; 
Or emulative wield the bow 
And hurl the flying spear ; 
For still amid the shades below, 
Their joys the same as here. 
For ever fair, for ever bright, 
No cloud obscures the blue serene— 
A soft refulgent light 
Sheds a mild radiance o’er the scene. 
Sweet fragrance breath’d from incense-burning fires, 
Is borne upon the wings of gentlest gales— 
And still, at times, from all the glorious choirs 
Echos the strain of joy along the happy vales. 


ON AN ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, 


FROM DIONYSIUS HALICAR, 


Why veilest thou thy splendour in a cloud, 
Most glorious orb of da 
Trembling we gaze upon th 
That wraps thy ray. 
Return! return! in wonted light arrayed, 
Nor leave us thus deserted and dismayed. 
Alas ! what meaneth thy funeral gloom 
Bearest thou with thee in thy car ? 
For this devoted nation some dread doom, 
Famine, or pestilence, or war ? 
Surely thine aspect doth portend 
That nature draweth nigh her end. 
Shall heav’n’s angry thunders hurled, 
Like a scroll consume the world ? 
Or shall the ruthless waves o’erwhelm 
All that once was fair and bright ? 
The world become again the realm 
Of chaos and dark night ? 


? 
e awful shroud 
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THE BALLAD OF LEONORE., 


FAITHFULLY RENDERED FROM THE GERMAN OF GOTTFRIED AUGUSTUS BiiRGER, 


With corresponding imitations of all the rhythmical peculiarities of the original. 


By J. C. Manaan, 


Upstarting with the dawning red, 
Rose Leonore from dreams of ill. 
“Oh, Wilhelm! art thou false, or dead ? 
How long, how long, wilt loiter still ?” 
The youth had gone to Prague to yield 
King Frederick aid in battle field, 
Nor word nor friend had come to tell 
If he were still alive and well. 


War's trumpet blew its dying blast, 
And o’er the empress and the king 
Long-wished, long-looked for Peace, at last 
Came hovering upon angel-wing. 
And all the hosts, with song and gong, 
And kettledrums, and ding and dong, 
And decked with garlands green and gay, 
Marched, every man, for home away. 


And on the highways, paths, and byways, 
Came clustering, mustering, crowds and groupes 
Of old and young, from far and nigh-ways, 
And met with smiles the noble troops. 
“ Thank God !” the son and mother cried— 
And “ Welcome!” many a joyous bride ; 
But none throughout that happy meeting 
Hailed Leonore with kiss or greeting. 


She wandered hither, hurried thither ; 
She called aloud upon her lost— 

But none knew aught of him she sought, 
Of all that far-extending host. 

When all was vain, for sheer despair 

She madly tore her night-black hair, 

And dashed herself against the stones, 

And raved and wept with bitter groans. 


Then came her mother hurriedly— 
“ Oh, God of mercy !—what alarms 

My darling child? What troubles thee?” 
And locked her fondly in her arms. 

“Oh, mother, mother! dead is dead ! 

My days are sped—my hopes are fled : 

Heaven has no pity on me—none— 

Oh, woe is me! oh, wretched one !” 
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“ Alas! alas! Child, place thy trust 
In God, and raise thy heart above : 

What God ordains is right and just. 
He is a God of tender love.” 

Oh, mother, mother! false and vain, 

For God has wrought me only pain. 

I will not pray—my plaint and prayer 

Are wasted on the idle air,” 


“ No, no, my child!—not somthe Lord } 
Is good—He heals His children’s grief ; 

The Holy Eucharist will afford 
The anguish of thy soul relief.” 

“Hush, mother, mother! What I feel 

No Eucharist can ever heal— 

No Eucharist can ever give 

The shrouded Dead anew to live.” 


“ Ah, child! perchance thy lover now— 
A traitor to his Jove and thee—— 
Before the altar plights his vow 
To some fair girl of Hungary :— 
Yet weep not this perfidious wrong, 
For he will rue it late and long ; 
And when his soul and body part, 
His faithlessness will burn his heart.” 


“Oh, mother, mother! gone is gone, 

And lorn for once is ever lorn! 
The grave is now my hope alone : 

Would God that I had ne’er been born! 
Out, out, sick light! Out, flickering taper ! 
Down, down in night and charnel vapour! 
In heaven there is no pity—none— 

Oh, woe is me! oh, wretched one !” 


“ Oh, God of mercy! enter not 
In judgment with thy suffering child! 
Condemn her not—she knows not what 
She raves in this delirium wild. 
My child! forget thy tears and sighs, 
And look to God and Paradise ; 
A holier bridegroom shalt thou see, 
And He will sweetly comfort thee.” 


“ Oh, mother ! what is Paradise ? 

Oh, mother! what and where is Hell ? 
In Wilhelm lies my Paradise— 

Where he is not my life is Hell! 
Then, out, sick light! Out, flickering taper! 
Down, down in blackest night and vapour ! 
In heaven, on earth I will not share 
Delight, if Wilhelm be not there !” 


And thus, as reigned and raged despair 
Throughout her brain, through every vein, 
Did this presumptuous maiden dare 
To tax with ill God’s righteous will. 
And wrang her hands and beat her breast 
Till sank the sunlight in the west, 
And under heaven’s ethereal arch 
The silver stars began their march. 
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When, list! a sound! hark! hoff, hoff, hoff! 
It nears—she hears a courser’s tramp— 
And swittly bounds a rider off 
Before the gate with clattering stamp ; 
And hark! the bell goes ring, ding, ding, 
And hark again! cling, ling, ling, ling. 
And through the portal and the hall 
There peals a voice with hollow call. 


“ What, ho! Up, up, sweet love, inside! 

Dost watch for me, or art thou sleeping ? 
Art false, or still my faithful bride ? 

And smilest thou or art thou weeping ? 
“ What! Wilhelm, thou ? and come thus late! 
Oh! night has seen me weep and wait 
And suffer so! But oh! I fear— 
Why this wild haste in riding here ?” 


“T left Bohemia late at night : 

We journey but at midnight, we! 
My time was brief, and fleet my flight. 

Up, up! thou must away with me !” 
“ Ah, Wilhelm! come inside the house ; 
The wind moans through the firtree boughs ; 
Come in, my heart’s beloved! and rest 
And warm thee in this faithful breast. 


“ The boughs may wave, the wind may rave ; 
Let rave the blast and wave the fir 

Though winds may rave and boughs may wave 
My sable steed expects the spur. 

Up! gird thyself, and spring with speed 

Behind me on my sable steed ; 

A hundred leagues must yet be sped 

Before we reach the bridal bed.” 


“ Oh Wilhelm ! at so drear an hour, 
A hundred leagues away from bed! 
Hark! hark! ‘ Eleven’ from the tower 
Is tolling far with tone of dread !” 
“ Look round! look up}! The moon is bright. 
The Dead and We are fleet of flight : 
Doubt not I'll bear thee hence away 
To home before the break of day.” 


“ And where is then the nuptial hall ? 
And where the chamber of the bride ?” 
“ Far, far from hence ! Chill, still and small, 
But six feet long by two feet wide !” 
“< Hast room for me ?” “ For me and thee !” 
Quick ! robe thyself, and come with me. 
The wedding guests await the bride ; 
The chamber-door stands open wide.” 


Soon up, soon clad, with lightest bound 
On that black steed the maiden sprung, 

And round her love, and warmly round, 

; Her snowwhite arms she swung and flung ; 

And deftly, swiftly, hoff; hoff; hoff! 

Away went horse and riders off ; 

Till panted horse and riders too, 

And sparks and pebbles flashed and flew ! 
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On left and right, with whirling flight, 
How rock and forest reeled and wheeled ! 
How danced each height before their sight ! 
What thunder-tones the bridges pealed ! 
“Dost fear? The moon is fair to see; 
Hurrah! the Dead ride rapidly! 
Beloved! dost dread the the douwied Dead ?” 
“ Ah, no! but let them rest,” she said. 



















































But see! what throng, with song and gong 
Moves by, as croaks the raven hoarse ! 
Hark! funeral song! Hark! knelling dong! 

They sing, “ Let’s here inter the corse |” 
And nearer draws that mourning throng 
And bearing hearse and bier along. 

With hollow hymn outgurgled like 
Low reptile groanings from a dyke. 


“ Entomb your dead when midnight wanes, 
With knell, and bell, and funeral wail ! 
Now homewards to her dim domains 
I bear my bride—so, comrades, hail ! 
Come, Sexton, with the choral throng, 
And jabber me the bridal song. 
Come, Priest! the marriage must be bless’d 
Before the wedded pair can rest.” 


Some spell is in the horseman’s call, 

The hymn is hushed, the hearse is gone, 
And in his wake the buriers all, 

Tramp, tramp, come clattering, pattering on ; 
And onward, forward, hoff; hoff, hoff; 
Away swept all in gallop off, 
Till panted steed and riders too, 
And sparks and pebbles flashed and flew. 


On left and right, with flight of light, 

How whirled the hills, the trees, the bowers ! 
With lightlike flight, on left and right, 

How spun the hamlets, towns, and towers ! 
“ Dost quail? The moon is fair to see ; 
Hurrah! the Dead ride recklessly ! 
Beloved! dost dread the shrouded Dead ?” 
“Ah! let the Dead repose !” she said. 


But look! On yonder gibbet’s height, 
How round his wheel, as wanly glances 
The yellow moon’s unclouded light, 
A malefactor’s carcase dances ! 
“So ho! poor Carcase! down with thee! 
Down, Thing of Bones, and follow me! 
And thou shalt briskly dance, ho, ho ! 
Before us when to bed we go!” 


Whereon the Carcase, brush, ush, ush / 
Came rustling, bustling close behind, 
With whirr as when through hazle bush, 
Steals cracklingly the winter wind. 

And forward, onward, hoff; hoff; hoff! 
Away dashed all in gallop off, 

Till panted steed and riders too, 

And fire and pebbles flashed and flew. 
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How swift the eye saw sweep and fly 

Earth’s bounding car, afar, afar! 

How flew on high the circling sky, 

The heavens and every winking star. 
“Dost quake? The moon is fair to see. 
Hurrah ! the Dead ride gloriously! 
Beloved! dost dread the shrouded Dead ? 
“ Oh woe! let rest the Dead!” she said. 


“Tis well! Ha, ha! the cock is crowing ; 
Thy sand, beloved, is nearly run ! 

I smell the breeze of morning blowing. 
My good black steed, thy race is done ! 

The race is done—the goal is won— 

The wedding-bed we shall not shun! 

The Dead can chase and race apace ! 

Behold! we face the fated place !” 


Before a grated portal stand 
That midnight troop and coalblack horse, 
Which, touched as by a viewless wand, 
Bursts open with gigantic force! 
With trailing reins and lagging speed 
Wends onward now the gasping steed, 
Where ghastlily the moon hunes 
A wilderness of graves and tombs! 


He halts. O, horrible! Behold— 

Hoo! hoo! behold a hideous wonder! 
The rider’s garments drop like mould 

Of crumbling plasterwork asunder! 
His scull, in bony nakedness, 
Glares hairless, fleshless, featureless ! 
And now A SKELETON he stands, 
With flashing Scythe and Glass of Sands! 


High rears the barb—he snorts—he winks— 
His nostrils flame—his eyeballs glow— 

And whirl! the maiden sinks and sinks 
Down in the smothering clay below ! 

Then howls and shrieks in air were blended ; 

And wailings from the graves ascended, 

Until her heart, in mortal strife, 

Wrestled with very Death for Life! 


And now, as dimmer moonlight wanes, 
Round Leonore in shadowy ring, 

The spectres dance their dance of chains, 
And howlingly she hears them sing— 

“ Bear, bear, although thy heart be riven ! 

And tamper not with God in heaven. 

Thy body’s knell they soon shall toll— 

May God have mercy on thy soul !” 
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Tue leaves are falling, the swallows 
departed, and the moaning of the 
wind among the oak woods of Clash- 
ganny, mingles mournfully with the 
hoarse brawling of the millstream, and 
the sullen roar of the deep flooded 
Barrow. It is an altered scene since 
that May morning when we sat down, 
in the midst of song and sunshine, to 
write of love. But although the ver- 
nal bloom of grove and meadow be 
faded, and the summer skies are over- 
cast, the waning season has its plea- 
sures not the less lively that its leaves 
and flowers lie dead, and not the less 
fresh that its proper fruits and increase 
are mature. The lovers who in May 
walked, hand in hand, through the 
greenwood, delighted with the summer 
song of the cuckoo, will hear—if they 
still love, and be still together—with 
an equal pleasure, the winter chirrup 
of the cricket, as they sit, side by side, 
at a clean hearthstone, and listen, in 
quiet congratulation, to the pattering, 
which we must soon expect, of chill 
November's rains upon the window. The 
husbandman, although his heart might 
swell with the glad promise of the 
braird which, last May, lighted up his 
fields with a verdure tenderer than 
the serenest ray of emeralds, now feels 
a soberer, but far more assured satis- 
faction, as he walks his brown ridges 
of crisp stubble, for the grain which 
then lay, a frail embryo in a delicate 
leaf, unformed and insecure, is now— 
if the mill wheel be not choked by the 
backwater of the flooded race—running 
from the stones in a wheaten or an 
oaten river, sweeter than all the rills 
of milk and honey that ever sprung 
upon the fabled march of Bacchus, and 
richer than the yellowest tribute that 
ever Tagus or Pactolus paid the sea. 
Mutat terra vices: but every change is a 
blessing, and our country, under every 
aspect, adelight. Let the hum ofcrowded 


factories, the whirring of spindles, and 
the click of slays and shuttles ring their 
elaborate discord in the ears of others; 
give us the merry music of flail and 
hopper, the honest voices of bullocks 
on the holm, and swine among the 
feeding troughs, the whistle of Thady 
Oge between the plough stilts, and the 
evening song of Nora Bawn over the 
milking-pail—coleen das cruha na mo. 
These are the sights, and these the 
sounds of Ireland’s legitimate pros- 
perity, which make our eyes glisten 
and our ears tingle with the thrill of a 
more worthy national pride than ever 
victory by land or sea gave British 
citizen. We are prouder of a plough- 
ing-match than of a review, and con- 
fess to the inheroic preference of a 
drove of black cattle to a troop of 
dragoons. Weask no grander triumph 
than the rural pomp of harvest home, 
no more dignified ovation than the 
peaceful honours of the sheep shearing. 

Yet while we glory in our country’s 
main resource of produce, let us not 
be indifferent to her capabilities, also, 
of art and manufacture; nor forget 
that, while the flour of Barrow Mills 
smokes in the ovens of Liverpool or 
London bakers, the silks and velvets 
of the Coombe shine in the lustre of 
wax lights at Almack’s ; that while the 
cheesemongers of Water-street and 
Ludgate-hill contend for the pork and 
butter shipped from Donegal-Quay, or 
the Burrin side, the Emperor of all the 
Russias daily dries his imperial hands 
on the diapers of Lisburn, and our 
gracious Monarch, in St. George’s hall, 
dines at his state tables from the damask 
of Ardoyne. The long-deplored linen 
trade again brightens every valley from 
Banbridge to Coleraine with bleach 
greens, white as the lingering stripes 
of snow on Devis side at Easter ; and 
already has science’s advance, in one 
department of its process, called into 
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operation mechanical aids, and or- 
ganized industry, undreamt of in the 
palmiest days of its old prosperity ; 
while magnificent factories springing 
up iu all quarters of our northern 
capital, rival with the hollow shafts of 
their tall chimneys, the solid monu- 
ments of architecture, and by the com- 
plicated perfection of their enginery, 
perform the former tasks of half a 


million of hands busy from sunrise 
to sunset at the spinning wheel. 

But, exclaims the reader, what has 
beef, or butter, or diaper, or damask, 
or linen-yarn, to do with Hardiman’s 
Irish Minstrelsy ? With the minstrelsy 
of Ireland, we are free to admit, 
nothing ; unless, indeed, we except 
that succulent sentiment in Maggy 
Lauder— 


Muc, jm, bulean, yoxzh zach olay 
Ojp-fhjp chlanna Mjle ; 


Or suppose that famous raid-rant of MacFarlane’s country, 


Over mountain, moor and hillock, 
Over slack, and over plain, 

We are bound to drive the bullock 
Through the sleet but and the rain, 


to be a_ family-piece among the 
Muintir Mac Partholan, an enterpris- 
ing clan “alike beheld beneath pale 
Hecate’s beam,” (who knows not that 
the moon is MacFarlane’s lamp ?) 
engaged in similar pursuits, time out 
of mind, on both sides of the pond. 
No; save our promised appendix, last 
month concluded our business with the 
Irish of Mr. Hardiman’s collections ; 
and we have now arrived at that part 
of our labours where it only remains 
that we advert to the English notes 
and annotations which form a consider- 
able portion of the work, in order to 
complete our full purpose of such a 
notice as the importance of Mr. 
Hardiman’s undertaking claims at 
our hands. 

But, with the lucubrations of Mr. 
Hardiman himself, all images of peace, 
plenty and content, are in our minds so 
intimately associated, that we cannot 
peruse the one without having the 
other most vividly impressed on our 
imagination ; and, therefore, in pro- 
posing to deal with this portion of the 
work, we have been led to begin with 
a review of those more prominent 
features of Irish prosperity which we 
cannot but see, at every turn, develop- 
ing themselves in daily encreasing im- 
portance, and craving but the boon of 
quiet operation, to carry our country, 
ere long, to such a position among the 
nations as must make her one of the 
most thriving states in the world. 


Association of ideas is, however, of 
two sorts, positive and negative, like 
the poles of a magnet; and, like the 
magnet, as its phenomena are charac- 
terised, in the one instance by agree- 
ment or reciprocal affinity, so are they 
distinguished in the other by contra- 
riety or mutual aversion. It is, alas, 
by the latter sort of association that 
Mr. Hardiman’s writings affect us. 
When we see evil designed us, the 
goods which we possess appear of 
double value. When we hear mis- 
chievous suggestions broached to the 
prejudice of our country’s interest, all 
the blessings which she enjoys assume 
a tenfold importance. 

That the spirit of petty anti-Angli- 
cism sought to be imparted by Mr. 
Hardiman throughout these annota- 
tions, is highly prejudicial to the best 
interests of the country, we should 
think will not be disputed by even the 
most enthusiastic advocates of Irish 
independence. A fretful, querulous, 
undignified malice, however provoked, 
can never be countenanced by the 
supporters of a manly opposition, 
Such rancorous and puerile malignity 
injures the party it would support, by 
justifying our want of confidence in 
their most generous protestations. 

We contess we have very slender 
grounds for distrust of this nature in 
Mr. Hardiman’s case. He certainly 
holds out no very alluring prospect of 
reconciliation. We do not think we 
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should bathe our feet in butter if he 
kept the keys of the dairy ; and in the 
hog-yard we fear we should find 
Eumeus a Gurth. The Wamba of his 
disposition might indeed prompt him 
to clap a brawn to our nose in derision 
of our supposed descent from the 
porking Saxon; but from farther 
demonstrations of such kindnesses, we 
should be safe as Isaac of York. We 
will, therefore, keep a fast hold of the 
churn, even though we run the risk of 
being called a Cyclops, and leave 
directions with “our man Marshall” 
not to let Outis into the piggery on 
any terms, as we understand he bears 
a strong resemblance to Phil Purcel. 
Such, at least, is our impression of 
Mr. Hardiman’s feeling towards that 
portion of his countrymen, with whom 
we join in preferring things as they 
are, to things as we apprehend his 
arty’s designs would make them. It 
ee ever been the policy of that party 
to affect the monopoly of native Iris 
sympathies, and, standing between the 
aristocracy and the people, to intercept 
the best charities of society. We re- 
gtet to say their scheme of dissension 
has so far succeeded, that, but for the 
reconciling strength of an _ honest 
literature, at length in some degree 
extending its influence to our country, 
all Ireland would at this day exhibit 
one monstrous spectacle of a disgusted 
roprietary and a revolted population. 
et us not deny that there have been 
faults on all hands ; but while we are 
as willing to denounce tyranny or 
profligacy on the one side, as violence 
or ingratitude upon the other, let no 
reasonable man blame us if we thrust 
down indignantly and unsparingly, 
whatever assumption of sole right to 
interference may obstruct our claim to 
equal privilege of sympathy with all. 
Now, as Mr. Hardiman has inter- 
posed himself between us and our 
countrymen at large, in the various 
characters of antiquary, herald, histo- 
rian, patriot, scholar, and pacificator, 
he shall budge out of his pretensions, 
one by one, till not so much as the 
skirts of his tabard or the top leaf of 
his olive branch shall intercept our 
kindly communications. 


“* A forward critic often dupes us 
With sham quotations peri hup’sos ; 
And if we have not read Longinus, 
Will magisterially outshine us; 
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So, lest with Greek he overrun ye, 
Procure the book for love or money, 
Translated from Boileau’s translation, 
And quote quotation on quotation.” 


Therefore, although we boast not 
access to the original privy council 
books, (burned in Dublin castle one 
hundred and twenty years ago,) hand 
us down, Oh Gilly Mac Ghillaphad- 
ruic, mo buachal buidh, our Cottonian 
and Lambethan collections from their 
transcripts ; and since the doors of the 
State-paper office are slapped in our 
face by Whig porters, you may add 
any thing we have picked up at the 
Tower, the University, or the Aca- 
demy. 

First, then, let us powder the anti- 
quary’s wig with a slight dust of nu- 
mismatic information. Take him on 
the Irish coinage. 

“ This ballad (Eleen a Roon)” says 
he, “ has been erroneously ascribed to 
the sixteenth century, for it bears inter- 
nal evidence of greater antiquity. The 
first line of the second stanza, ‘ I would 
spend a cow to entertain thee,’ alone 
proves that it was composed before coined 
money was general, or when living 
money was in use.” 

As well translate literally, and say at 
once, * I would drink a cow with you,” 
without any dishonest effort at genti- 
lity ; but this is a vicious vulgarity incu- 
rable throughout the book. But, to the 
point. Coined money was not so ge- 
neral in Ireland in the sixteenth as in 
either of the two preceding centuries : 
living money was, even more so. In 
and before the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, mints had been established 
by law, at Dublin, Trim, Waterford, 
Clonard, Drogheda, Limerick, Cork, 
Galway, and Carlingford. All 
Irish bishops enjoyed the right of 
coining, and the native chieftains had 
also private mints, as appears from the 
suppression of O’Reilly’s money in 
1446. Gold nobles and royals were 
current during these two centuries, 
and the exchange between Irish and 
English money never was above a 
fourth. In fact, from the time of John, 
when the English and Irish coinage 
were at par, till the commencement of 
this very sixteenth century, the Irish 
were almost as well supplied with a 
circulating medium as their conquerors. 
Richard the Second, in 1879, gave to 
all his Irish subjects permission of 
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working their mines of the precious 
metals, and of either using the produce 
in plate, or having it coined at the 
royal mint at Dublin. That this pri- 
vilege, for a time, restrained the de- 
rangement of the currency, there can 
be little doubt, since it was- not till 
after the mints at all places, save Dub- 
lin, Drogheda and Waterford, had 
been prohibited, that the old groat 
rose at last to sixpence in 1475. From 
this time the coin went on decreasing 
in intrinsic worth, and increasing in 
nominal value, a sure test of growing 
scarcity, till the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, who, in 1540, forced a small 
quantity of groats and twopences, de- 
based to an extent unheard of before, 
on the reluctant Irish, prohibiting, at 
the same time, their return to England 
under a penalty of treble their value. 
Mary thrust upon them another stinted 
supply of still viler shillings, and ob- 
liged them, by proclamation, to retain 
the base Rosepennies of her father and 
brother. Elizabeth abolished all re- 
mains of the Irish mints, and would per- 
mit hersubjects here to have nothing but 
shillings, sixpences, and threepences 
coined in England. This coinage was 
of an alloy still baser than any. It 
was three parts copper to one of silver, 
(and that only three ounces fine,) and 
supplanting all the old currency of the 
kingdom, “ which Sir George Carew, trea- 
surer of the army, collected and carried 
off; left nothing in the hands ofthe people 
but so much brazen evidence of royal 
robbery. Thus itis that Ireland was, in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, 
barer of gold and silver than she 
had been for perhaps a thousand years 
before. Yet even the base bungalls 
and broadpieces of Elizabeth were to 
be money once again, when weighed 
against the potmetal of the second 
James, whose coinage from guns, 
kettles, and pewter dishes, amounted, 
in one year, to the proclaimed value 
of nine hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand three hundred and seventy-five 
Eeone This and the succeeding 
ristory of Irish currency, is known to 
all. The Drapier’s Letters checked the 
last attempt at a revival of the old 
system ; but, atrocious as that attempt 
was, we can well believe from the 
habituation to Irish plunder, of the 
English government, eh centuries 
previous, that it would, if unopposed, 
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have been repeated in the face of all 
the intellect of the eighteenth century. 
Most of the facts we have stated ought 
to be well known, for we gather them 
from reference to two of the commoner 
authorities, Ware and Nicholson, al- 
though neither writer appears to be 
conscious of the monstrous iniquities 
he records. 

We have forgotten Mr. Hardiman 
in our indignation against those who 
made the sixteenth the scarcest cen- 
tury for metal money of all the four 
from the conquest ; and where metal 
is not, barter must be. Accordingl 
we find that it was by barter Hugh 
Roe O'Donnell dealt when he bought 
the Book of Ballymote, in 1522, for 
120 cows, that it was by barter the 
French wines of 1582 were purchased, 
when, “out of France, in one summer, 
three barkes, of forty tons a piece, dis- 
charged their lading of excellent good 
Gascoygne wyne (at Carrickfergus,) 
the which they sowld for IX cowes skynnes 
the hoggeshead.” It was by barter of 
wine, silk, and saffron, that the burghers 
of the same town would have ransomed 
their cattle a few years before from 
Brian Ballagh O'Neill, “ bot the sayed 
traytour dronk the same wine and re- 
ceaved the saied silk and saffrone, and 
restored not one of the neate back 
agayne,” which was a scurvy trick of 
Brian,. and “a greate hyndraunce and 
impediment to the sayed poore townes- 
men.” True, Cox tells us that when 
old Turlogh came to the Newrie, to 
renew his submission, “he brought 
with him to the towne four hundred 
pounds in money, (not in cows ob- 
serve,) and thought it much to his 
glory that he and his followers spent 
it all, tipling and carowsing, in three 
days time.” But if the £400 was in 
Elizabeth’s alloy it would have been 
as easy for Turlogh to have brought 
the reckoning in cowhides, at the rate 
of nine to the hogshead, and so it is 
likely he would, had he not wished to 
appear handsomely before Sir Henry 
Sidney—a valiant and successful com- 
mander, and a prudent gentleman, 
who never bought an acre in Ireland, 
So Mr. Hardiman need not throw his 
wig at poor O'Daly, who was come of 
a thirsty family, (bis great grandfather 
was the Lord Abbot of Boyle,) and in 
love besides, for singing, even in Eliza’s 
days, 
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I'd drink a cow with you, 
Ellen a Roon, 
I'd drink two cows with you, 
Ellen a Roon, 
I'd walk the world wide with you, 
But to obtain alliance from my treasure ; 
And I would not part for ever from you, 
Ellen a Roon. 


Our next task must be to strip away 
the obtrusivé tabard. We take him 
on the family history of the noble 
house of MacDonnell. 

“ The following curious extract re- 
lating to the first of the name, in the 
north of Ireland, I have taken (says he) 
from the original Irish Privy Council 
Book of Queen Elizabeth, preserved in 
Dublin Castle: ‘ Articles entered into 
at the campe, near Dunluce, in Ulster, 
the 18th September, 1584, between Sir 
John Perrott, Lord Deputy, and the 
rest of the council there, and Doneil 
Gorme MacConnell of the Glynnes, in 
Ulster, &c. &c.—signed DoneLL GoRME 
Mc.Conatp.’ Such was the origin of 
that great family in the county Antrim.” 


Off with the card-cloth, you Bohemian 
impostor, or we'll let slip such a 
kennell of facts as shall tear it shred 
by shred from your shoulders. What! 
ou won't? You will still cling to 
Sir William Betham’s skirts, will 
you? Then their tusks shall write 
the MacDonnell pedigree on your 
flanks and forehead. Donell Gorme 
was not the first of his name 
in the north of Ireland. He was 
Donell Gorme, MacSeamus, Mac Alis- 
ter, MacEoin Carach, MacEoin, Mac 
Donnell Ballagh, Mac Eoin More, Mac 
Nice Oge, Mac Nice More Mac Donell 
or Connell, who plundered Derry in 
1211, and was the first of the Clan 
Donnell in the north of Ireland, till 
we go back to the time of Coll Uais’s 
exile in A.D. 330. Donell Gorme 
was not the origin of any family—he 
died without issue, being slain in the 
autumn of the next year, by Sir 
Richard Bingham, in Connaught, 
whither he had gone with his brother 
Alister to join a rising of Mac Wil- 
liam Burk. The origin of the Mac 
Donnell family in Antrim was not in 
1584, but in 1405, when Shane More 
married the heiress of the Glynns, 
Mary Bissett. Sorley Buidh was the 
then head of the family, whose submis- 


sion you will find in the next page of 
the Council Book, dated 28th June, in 
the same year, at the same place, con- 
tracted with the same parties and to 
the same effect, only of more length- 
ened provisions and of greater severity. 
The Herald’s shoulder’s are now bare, 
and by no means so bulky, and we find 
that what we mistook for his tabard is 
but a breadth of Sir William Betham’s 
table-cloth. 

Now to give him a wrinkle in “ the 
Philosophy of History.” 


« Tt is well known (he says) that, in 
former times, Ireland was distinguished 
for temperance and sobriety. At more 
recent periods it has become noted for 
some of the opposite vices, ‘ the conse- 
quences of English domination and of 
penal laws.’ This pernicious custom, as 
already shown, is but of late growth in 
Ireland. It originated among an im- 
poverished people, who were sunk and 
degraded in their own estimation, by the 
operation of laws founded on bigotry and 
administered with partiality and injustice. 
Hence the immediate cause of his (the 
Irishman’s) poverty and wretchedness. 
It may be necessary here to remind the 
reader that, after the destruction of the 
old Irish families by Cromwell, Charles 
the Second, and William the Third of 
England, there were thrown in a state of 
utter destitution on the world, a vast 
number of younger sons, cousins, ne- 
phews, &c.; all gentlemen, with abun- 
dance of family pride, but a proportionate 
lack of. worldly means; many were, long 
after, known by the name of ‘ roving 
blades,’ while others, of more ardent 
dispositions, under the appellations of 
tories and rapparees, became the terror 
of various districts.” 


We will not insist on the case of 
Murtach Mac Ere, who drowned him- 
self in the wine-butt in Sletty on the 
Boyne, five hundred and thirty-four 
years before Christ, nor on that of 
Shane O'Neill who used to drink 
Usquebagh till he had to be sunk in a 
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bog to carry off the fever, nor on that 
of Hugh Roe O'Donnell, who swilled 
himself into the dungeons of Dublin 
Castle at one stoop, nor even on the 
testimony of our old friend, Captain 
Bodley, who, it may be remembered, 
declares that, in his day, (fifty years 
before Cromwell brewed)— 


“ Sacerdotes ipsi qui sunt viri sancti, 
et Abbas Armachensis et Episcopus 
Casselensis et alii, ac etiam viri nobiles ut 
Henricus Oge Mac Mahonus Mac Henri- 
cus, et omnis generis viri et femine, 
nocte dieque, usquebathum in guttures 
suos (infundere solebant) idque non ad 
hilaritatem modo, quod esset laudabile, sed, 
ad continuam ebrietatem, quod, (as the 
captain sagaciously observes,) est valde 
detestabile.” 


The question is not whether more 
whiskey was drunk in Ireland before 
or after the time of Cromwell, (cer- 
tainly more; whiskey is compara- 
tively a modern liquor,) but whether 
the moral intemperance, the mental 
dissipation and habitual idleness which 
characterise the Irish, were more the 


consequences of our penal laws, or of 


their own savage customs. Let us hear 


Sir John Davis :-— 


«By the Irish customs of Tanistry, 
the chieftains of every county, and chief 
of every sept, had no longer estate than 
for life in their chieferies, the inheritance 
whereof did rest in no man. And these 
chieferies, though they had some portions 
of lands allotted unto them, did chiefly 
consist in cuttings and cosheries aud 
other Irish exactions, whereby they did 
spoil and impoverish the people at their 
pleasure. And when their chieftains 
were dead, their sons, or next heirs, did 
not succeed unto them, but their Tanists, 
who were elective, and purchased their 
elections by strong hand. And by the 
Trish custom of gavelkind, the inferior 
tenanties were partible amongst all the 
males of the sept, both bastards and legi- 
timate.” . . . Who would plant, 
or improve, or build upon that land which 
a stranger, whom he knew not, should 
possess after his death? For that (as 
Solomon noteth) is one of the strangest 
vanities under the sun. And this is the 
true reason why Ulster, and all the Irish 
counties, are found so waste and desolate 
at this day, (the beginning of the reign of 
James the First,) and so they would con- 
tinue till the world’s end, if these customs 
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were not abolished by the laws of Eng- 
land” . . . “ Again, that Irish 
custom of gavelkind did breed another 
mischief; for, thereby, every man being 
born to land, they all held themselves to be 
gentlemen. And though their portions 
were never so small, and themselves never 
so poor, (for gavelkind must needs, in the 
end, make a poor gentility,) yet did they 
scorn to descend to husbandry or mer- 
chandise, or to learn any mechanical art 
or science.” . . . © But the most 
wicked and mischievous custom of all 
others, was that of Coigne and Livery, 
which consisted in taking of man’s meat, 
horse meat, and money of all the inhabi- 
tants of the country, at the will and 
pleasure of the soldier, who, as the phrase 
of Scripture is, ‘did eat up the people as 
it were bread,’ for that he had no other 
entertainment. This extortion was ori- 
ginally Irish, for they used to lay Bonaght 
on their people, and never gave them any 
other pay.” Its notorions effects—*« First, 
it made the land waste; next, it made 
the people idle, for when the husband- 
man had laboured all the year, the soldier, 
in one night, did consume the fruits of 
all his labour.” . . . “ And here- 
upon, of necessity, came depopulation, 
banishment, and extirpation of the better 
sort of subjects, and such as remained 
became idle, and lookers-on, expecting 
the event of these miseries and evil times; 
so as this extreme extortion and oppres- 
sion hath been the true cause of the idle- 
ness of the Irish nation.” 


It was this abundance of pauper idil- 
men which overflowed the only two 
peaceable professions open to the early 
Irish—Minstrelsy and Divinity, so 
that, at the time of the council of 
Drumceat, the professors of the first 
were so numerous as to threaten the 
whole island with a revolution ; while 
the swarms of ecclesiastics who have 
made Armagh, Bangor, Lismore, and 
Glendalough famous above all the 
early colleges of the west, show what 
astonishing multitudes there were glad 
to embrace the severities of monachism 
as an escape from the unsettled and 
ill-conditioned state in which hereditary 
pride and poverty had placed them. 
This was the true cause of that clannish 
unanimity in the midst of national dis- 
sension, and of that general impo- 
tence of a nation, individually valiant, 
which prostrated the whole realm of 
Ireland, in 1180, before a handful of 
disciplined adventurers. This was the 
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true cause why, during the next four 
hundred years, while England’s power 
was sinihyeed by her own civil com- 
motions, the Irish never could muster 
energy sufficient to cut the cobweb 
thread which linked, but did not bind 
the two islands. And this, in the 
next century, was the true cause why 
vagabonds and profligates, shut out for 
a while, by the reformation, from their 
old hives of superstitious indolence, 
swarmed over the distracted land, 


“Tdly and immoderately coshering 
upon the countrie, and sessing themselves, 
their followers, their horses, and their 
grayhounds upon the poore inhabitants ; 
sometimes exacting money from them, 
to spare them and their tenants, and go 
elsewhere to their Eaught and Edrough, 
viz. supper and breakfast, and sometimes 
craving helps from them ; all which the 
poore people dare not deny them, some- 
times for shame, but most commonly for 
fear of mischief to be done or procured 
them by refusing, and, therefore, doe bear 
it, although unwillingly, And many 
times when they are scarce able soe to 
do, and yet dare not complain, for fear 
of the inconveniences aforesaid ; and to 
that end doe make cuts, levies, and plot- 
ments upon themselves to pay them, 
and give such entertainment and helps, 
to the utter impoverishing and disabling 
of the poore inhabitants to pay their 
duties to the king’s majestie, and their 
rents to their landlords.”— Preamble to 
the act against Cosherers, 10 & 11, c.1.* 


That the roving brotherhood received 


a considerable augmentation by the 
dispersion of new unfortunates, in the 
succeeding wars, we are far from deny- 
ing ; that their outlawry contributed to 
the national dissipation we admit ; but 
we have shown that, independent of pe- 
nal aggravation, there existed from the 
earliest times in Irish society the ele- 
ments of idleness, and consequently of 
rapacity, vagabondism, and all kinds 
of intemperance. 
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Let Mr. Hardiman, then, leave his 
historical mare’s nest where he found 
it, and stand up to his battle, if he 
mean to hold his ground of patriotism, 
for it is our firm intention to put him 
under the renegade’s ropes. A single 
rally will settle that round. Hear the 
Yankee :— 


«Kind and compassionate legislators 
continue to supply him (the Irishman) 
with both, (that is, both whiskey and 
bibles,) thus you will, at once, consult 
his temporal and eternal welfare, leave to 
the world a monument of your superior 
wisdom, and by thus promoting the pros- 
perity of Ireland, and placing her above 
temptation, deter America from audaci- 
ously, perhaps successfully, making love 
to her on some future occasion.” 


Even after three hundred years’ sub- 
jection, or alliance, we can understand 
an Irish Roman Catholic’s hatred of 
of England; nay, a mere Irishman, 
although a Protestant, may be con- 
ceived of as being sore upon the sub- 
ject of English domination at times ; 
but that an Irish Roman Catholic, 
even though the whole Missionary 
Association were pelting him with 
bibles, and he up to his knees in a 
drift of anti-popish tracts—even though 
his last priest were celebrating the last 
mass on the southernmost extremity of 
Cape Clear—nay, that an Irish Roman 
Catholic, even though Earl Roden 
were Lord Lieutenant, and Captain 
Gordon Secretary, armed with the 


Coercion Bill, and quoting Scripture 
on the King’s highway, could for but 
a moment admit the imagination of 
Yankee domination, is a thought so 
prodigiously monstrous, that, standing 
stock still in pure horror, we have 
given him an opportunity, we perceive, 
of sculking out of the ring unpunished, 
if we except a kick from his own bottle- 
holder, and a loud cry of “ Shamus-a 
” from the indignant multitude. 





* The preambles to two other statutes of the same session will give some idea of 
the humanity of Irish habits, before they were yet brutalised by the Cromwellite and 
Williamite adventurers :—* Whereas, in many places of this kingdome, there hath 
been a long time used a barbarous custome of ploughing, harrowing, drawing, and 
working with horses, mares, geldings, garrons, and colts by the taile, whereby (besides 
the cruelty used to the beasts, ) the breed of horses is much impaired in this kingdome, 
to the great prejudice thereof, &c.” “ And whereas, also, divers have, and yet do 
use, the like barbarous custom of pulling off the wool yearly from living sheep, 


instead of clipping or shearing them, &c.” 
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Still there dangles from his neck 
something at a green ribbon that bears 
the likeness of a scholar’s medal. We 
shall transmute it into the pewter 
badge of a Parnassian pauper, and 
here is the philosopher's stone— 

«In this fine ode, the bard has, with a 
master-hand introduced the most signal 
interventions of divine power and mercy, 
such as the preservation of Noah in the 
deluge, and of the prophet Jonah in the 
deep; the passage of the children of 
Israel through the Red Sea; the patience 
and divine approval of holy Job: the 
penitence and pardon of Longinus; the 
great atonement of our Divine Redeemer, 
and the miraculous raising of Lazarus 
from the dead.” 


O Neptune, Plutarch, and Nicode- 
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mus, whom does he take the honest 
gentleman to be? One of the prophets? 
No. An acquaintance of Job? Not 
at all. Related perhaps to Solomon ? 
Not in the slightest. Ah, we per- 
ceive, we perceive—Longinus was— 
we wonder we did not perceive it 
sooner—the piper that played before 
Moses. Let’s look at the badge: it 
will do very well when scoured. We 
must fasten it to his sleeve, and 
set him by the muses’ door to solicit 
extracts from Anacreon.* 

Short and sweet shall be our essay on 
criticism, as we are all agog for his 
midnight, melting, conciliating love- 
feast of pacification. Well, then, he 
prefers his introductory ode beginning 


Oh! million of welcomes for thee, 
Chosen bard of the fair and the free, 


to Andrew Marvel’s, 


When I behold the poet blind yet bold. 


He considers the following passage from MacDonnell Claragh equal to 


anything in the Iliad :— 


“ Begirt with hosts, a terrible array, 
Blood points his track—and havoc straws his way— 
The lion’s courage, and the lightning’s speed, 
His might combines—from each adventurous deed.” 


He is of opinion that Ovid “too character of the’ Nasonian style, he 


often suffers 


O’Sullivan. 


is wit to rule without gives us in Irish the following effusion 
restraint,” after the manner of Tim 
To point out the vicious 


of Tim's : 


“ They were in-vallies, in-ladders, bright, 
Her thick locks: bending, in layers extending. 
Curlingly, like-a-pearl, starlike, clearly, 
Like-the-dawn, in-branches, celestially, delectably, 
Crookedly, and foldingly, and distilling after her 
To her joints, to her feet, and to the extremity of the grass,” &c. 


He allows this to remind him of 


something similar in Byron. 


“ Her hair in hyacinthine flow.” 


But he makes no charge of plagiar- hugely (after Tim O’Sullivan) as Pro- 


ism—far from it—no, not even in the 
simile of the lady and the swan. But, 
on the whole, no one tickles him so 


fessor Carlyle, in his translation from 
the Arabic :— 


“ Through midnight gloom my Leila strayed, 
Her ebon locks around her played ; 
So dark they waved—so black they curled, 


Another night o’erspread the world.” 


* Let us be but just: Mr. Hardiman is, we believe, an admirable Irish scholar, 


infinitely better than ourselves. 


Von, IV. 


2N 
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Ah! Mr. Hardiman’s critical powers 
are of a high order. We begin to 
perceive in him a certain Miltonian, 
nay, Dantesque sublimity of apprehen- 
sion. He shall have our vote and 
interest to the vacant chair of Belles 
Lettres in the Kevin-street College. 

But the love-feast cools, and the 
pacificator, too eager for our entertain- 
ment to attend even to this proposal, 
waves us on With his olive branch to 
the head of the table. What have we 
here ? 

“« A great consolation in the reflection 
that the day of persecution has passed 
away; that the children of the tyrant 
and the slave, the oppressor and the 
oppressed, now mingle without distinction 
in the great mass of society: and that 
the angry passions which formerly raged 
with violence are generally and rapidly 
declining. May no untoward circum- 
stance occur to interrupt this happy pro- 
cedure; and, in the language of one of 
our modern bards, 


* May Erin’s sons of every caste, 
Be Irishmen from first to last. 
Nor name, nor creed divide them!’"’ 


Very fair—exceedingly fair indeed. 
Sir, youshall play first fork at our jubilee 
dinner on the reconciliation of the Irish 
parties. In the mean time, we must 
trouble you foranother cut of the lamb. 


« With respect to the memories of 
James and William, remove the penal 
code and it may be fearlessly predicted, 
that the Irish Catholics will, unhesitat- 
ingly join their Protestant friends in 
commemorating the latter. In Ireland, 
bravery covers a multitude of sins.” 


Well, the penal code is removed ; 
but we have not heard of any Jrish 
Catholic, save Dan, pledging the 
Pious, Glorious, and Immortal Me- 
mory—Oh! this explains it, does it ? 


“ The prose parts of this undertaking 
were mostly written before the late con- 
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ciliatory acts, and, if now to be done, 
might perhaps remain for ever so.” 


Was not the book published in 
thirty-one? What miserly treason is 
this! Sir, you shall not be present at 
our jubilee dinner. Well—we see you 
are ashamed of yourself, and would 
again propitiate us. 

“In conclusion he (the writer, Mr. 
Hardiman) has only to add, that as his 
sole object was the preservation of even 
so much of the neglected poetry of his 
native land, he has presented the entire 
to the worthy publisher Mr. Robins, 
and sincerely hopes it may not prove an 
unproductive gift to a man whose liberal 
press and gererous exertions in our na- 
tional cause, at a late momentous crisis, 
deserve well of the people of Ireland.” 


Well, well, you are an honest fellow 
after all ; and shall have a seat at the 
side table. We hope the book may 
ae gentleman of Connaught, 

Lunster, and Western Leinster should 
have a copy, nor would we object to a 
sprinkling in Tyrone and Donegall. 
Marcus Costello, however, must be 
kept to Burn and Chitty; and we 
would rather see a gentleman of Mr. 
D’Alton’s acquirements getting up a 
History of the county Louth—or, to 
speak more appositely, we would 
rather see the leading gentry of the 
county Louth encouraging Mr. D’Al- 
ton by something more handsome than 
half-guinea subscriptions to illustrate 
the history of their wars and honors, 
as no man could better do, or would 
more willingly, we believe, if not at a 
dead loss to himself, than Mr. D’ Alton. 
We would rather, we say, see this than 
his prurient indulgence, here, in sad 
rhymes and petty treasonable verses. 

But the pacificator has seized the 
ey of our back being turned, 
and is stuffing like a cannibal behind 
thescreen. What's that you gobble up 
with such a gusto? Ha! 


“ May banishment and desolation light on him, 
May the plague and pains without remedy, seize his veins and bones, 


Who wou 


d wish well to the English race, 


They who exiled the offspring of Ir and Hereman!” 


This is most unexpected and atro- 
cious. Sir, you shall not sit at the 


side-table ; and, Sir, notwithstanding 
our expressed opinion of your critical 
genius, we begin to think'that our good 


nature has deceived us. You shall not 
be professor of Belles Lettres in the 
Cross-Poddle College; and further, 
Sir, we, from the first, have been an- 
noyed by your olive branch, and will 
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now take it ignominiously out of your 
hands ; and if, as we have all along sus- 
pected, it prove, on closer inspection, 
to be a nettle, we shall whip you, Sir, 
till your back shall be blistered as if 
foraged by a brigade of bugs—a pu- 
nishment, Sir, after the endurance of 
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which, it would be most dangerous to 
the woolsack to create you charicellor. 
Let us inspect the obnoxious vegetable 
leaf by leaf. It is made up of volun- 
tary translations from originals gra- 
—— introduced. Thus, on seeing 
an Englishman hanging on a tree :— 


“ Pass on—'tis cheering from yon stately tree, 
A foe’s vile form suspended thus to see : 
Oh! may each tree that shades our soil, appear 
Thick with such fruit throughout the lengthened year. 


“ The sternest pulse that heaves the heart to hate, 
Will sink o’erlaboured, or with time abate ; 
But on the clan Fitzgibbon, Christ looks down 
For ever with unmitigated frown. 
Did mercy shine, their hearts’ envenomed slime, 
Even in her beam would quicken to new crime.” 


This he compares complacently to 
the “ Vipera Cappadocum.” Both, 
indeed, carry the sting in the tail ; but 


he has been obliged to append one of 
his own to the original, which is as 
harmless as a drone. Here it is :— 


“ There is no anger that does not abate, 
But the anger of Christ with Clan Gibbon. 
Small the loss, their being as they are, 
Increasing in evil every day.” 


Again a 


«“ The wolf howls savagely, but seeks his lair, 
One cub, and one alone is nurtured there ; 
The choking bramble one lone blossom bears, 
Tell it abroad, and let him hope who hears.” 


The meaning is, (says he,) that the 
individual in question, whom the bard 
has designated as a wolf, from his rapa- 
city and cruelty, had but one son. Hence 
a hope is held out that the ravages of the 
family would not be so great as if there 
was a numerous brood.” 


The meaning is, indeed, that the 


individual in question had but one son. 
Hence a hope is indeed held out, that 
it were an easy matter to make an end 
of the family by cutting the infant's 
throat. And this, if he understood the 
original, the assassin’s apologist must 
have known. Here it is :— 


“ The wild dog, though great his howling, 
There is not with him but one whelp ; 
There grows not but one blossom on the briar— 
Tell this from me, to people who know it not. 


ast— 
roy’s in dust, 


And England’s hour may come—remembering, trust.” 


Again :— 
«“ The world subdued—like chaff before the blast, 
The host of Alexander, Cesar, 
Proud Tara’s site is green, and 
Again :=— 


“ With one of English race all friendship shun, 
For if you don’t you'll surely be undone. 
He'll lie in wait to ruin thee when he can— 


Such is the friendship of the Englishman.” 
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It is evidently a nettle, but he has 
hidden the top pickle in his sleeve. 
Pity such a fine plant should be defec- 
tive. We will supply one ourselves from 
the Disputatio Apologetica—* Hiberni 
mei, agite, peragite, et perficite inceptum 
opus defensionis et libertatis vestra ; et 
occidite Hereticos adversarios vestros et 
eorum adjutores e medio tollite /” 

But where is our antiquary, herald, 
historian, patriot, scholar, critic, and 
—_ Surely he cannot have 

een so base as to run away? He 
certainly has taken himself out of our 
sunshine ; and in place of the hetero- 
geneous spectacle he at first afforded, 
we now begin to discern the boys in 
the distance, looking grim enough, no 
doubt, and some of them still bouncing 


on the sod and roaring for the face of 


an orangeman ; but a very few rounds, 
we expect, will preface the greatest 
shaking of hands ever seen on this side 
of the channel. 

But to return to our Proteus, whom 
we observe once more in the side 
scenes, as the Deformed Transformed, 
rigged out in the promiscuous ruins 
of his six demolishings, still thumbing 
the statute-book, and still reviling “the 
churl Saxons,” “the festering boars,” 
“the fetid goats,” “the wolves,” “the 
impure refuse of the ocean,” and so 
forth ; chuckling over that rare joke, 
how Hugh Roe burned Athenry 
church, where his own mother was 
buried, and magnanimously declared, 
“I care not even though she was alive 
in it ; I would sooner burn both toge- 
ther than that any English churl should 
harbour there’—bragging how Mac 
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Dermott honored Mr. Ponsonby, son 
of the Earl of Besborough, with leave 
to sit in his presence; anuthematizing 
4 Luther for drinking his stout “in 
ei gloriam,” and in a fervour of pious 
purity declaring that “a single English 
writer, Walter Mapes, chaplain to 
Henry the Second, has left behind him 
more licentious and irreligious verses 
than the utmost misapplied industry 
could collect throughout the whole 
range of ancient Irish literature.” 

We, as well as Mr. Hardiman, have 
never read that rare work,* “ Versus 
rhythmici, quibus (scriptor) ostendit 
preelaturas et bona ecclesiastica teneri 
ab indoctis, avaris, et ignavis ventri- 
bus,” which is the title of Mapes’s book, 
published, if we recollect aright, at 
Rouen, about the middle of the six- 
teenth century ; but we have read the 
extracts in Camden’s Remains, to which 
Mr. Hardiman refers for confirmation of 
the truth of this nasty and illiberal com- 
parison. There are there quoted two 
pieces, those referred to, the first of which 
is just the sort of madcap canticle that 
any reasonable man ae expect from 
the humorous author of “ The Jovial 
Priest’s Confession,” another choice 
bit preserved by Camden, and full as 
choicely translated by Leigh Hunt. 
Mr. Hunt's version is too good to 
omit, and we insert it as the best 
standard by which to judge of the 
remaining pieces; for, gentle reader, 
we mean to treat you to the whole 
licentious and irreligious remains of 
Mapes ; but we trust you will find 
little cause either for blush or shudder 
in their perusal :-— 


THE JOVIAL PRIEST'S CONFESSION. 


(Translated from the Latin of Mapes, by Leigh Hunt, Esq.) 


I devise to end my days—in a tavern drinking : 
Some good Christians hold for me—the glass when I am shrinking ; 
That the Cherubim may say—when — see me sinking, 

e 


God be merciful to a soul—of this gent 


man’s way of thinking. 


A glass of wine amazingly—enlighteneth one’s internals ; 
’Tis wings bedewed with nectar—that fly up to supernals ; 
Bottles cracked in taverns—have much the sweeter kernels 
Than the sups allowed to us—in the college journals. 


* We are not aware of any copy in Ireland.. 
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Every one by nature hath—a mould which he was cast in ; 

I happen to be one of those—who never could write fasting : 
By a single little boy—1 should be surpassed in é 
Writing so ; I’d just as lief—be buried, tomb’d, and grass’d in. 


Every one by nature hath—a gift too, a dotation : 

I when I make verses—do get the inspiration 

Of the very best of wine—that comes into the nation ; 
It maketh sermons to abound—for edification. 


Just as liquor floweth good—floweth forth my lay so ; 
But I must moreover eat—or I could not say so: 
Nought it availeth inwardly—should I write all day so, 
But with God’s grace after meat—I beat Ovidius Naso. 


Unless when I have eat and drank—yea, even to saturation ; 
Then in my upper story—hath Bacchus domination, 
And Pheebus rusheth into me, and beggareth all relation.* 


O, rare Wat Mapes! O, rare Leigh Observe now, that, in the “following, 
Hunt! Let our translator now make allowance must be made for a 
his humble essay, which he dedicates, licentious age, a corrupt church, and 
with great good will, to the king of that latitude of expression with which 
Cockaigne. Ah,he wasnocockney who ruder manners are ever associated. 
wrote the other day those sweet pages Observe, too, that Mapes is exposing 
about flowers in the London Journal. the “ignavi ventres :"— 


Such as for their belly’s sake, 

Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold : 

Of other care they like reckoning make 

Than how to scramble at the shearer’s feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest : 

Blind mouths, that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have learned aught else the least 
That to the faithful shepherd’s charge belongs— 


Neither is there given to me—prophetic animation, 


And that it is therefore much more likely that he speaks in one of their 
characters than his own. 


THE JOVIAL PRIEST'S CONFESSION CONTINUED. 
(From the Latin of Mapes.) 


I upon the broad high way of youth’s inclination 

Walk, involved in jovial thrall of pleasure and of passion, 
And thinking more (God help me) of suppers than salvation. 

But though my soul be sickly, my skin’s in good condition. 


Heaviness of heart to me a heavy wil evinces ; 

Jokes are sweet as honeycombs, delectable as quinces ; 

Sweeter still are Venus’s behests ; she fills my senses 

With bright thoughts which inhabit not the dull designs of dunces. 


*In the beginning of the last stanza, (says Mr. Hunt in a note,) there is one 
passage of an imitation, by Mr. Huddersfield, which beats any thing in this version. 


Mysterious and prophetic truths, 
I never could unfold ’em, 

Without a flagon of good wine, 

And a slice of cold ham. 
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Who’s not burnt that lives the life of a Salamander ? 

What mortal man sojourning here but feels some breath of slander ? 
When Venus goes a hunting, with beauty to expand her 

Mantrap nets and engines—by Jove, I can’t withstand her. 


It is not our intention to defend 
Mapes or the church to which he 
belonged from the charge of very 
indecorous life or manners; but what 
could have induced Mr. Hardiman, 
out of the whole range of licentious 
Englishmen, to pounce upon one whose 
worst offence was the perpetration of 
three grotesque stanzas descriptive of 
the condition, either in his own person 
or in that of another, of a class of men 
against whose licentiousness and sloth 
his whole book is directed? The 
reason is very simple. Mr. Hardiman 
read in Camden the following passage : 


“ This lusty priest (Mapes) when the 
pope forbade the clergy their wives, be- 
came proctor for himself and them in 


these (the following) verses; desirin 
only for his fee, that every priest, wit 
his sweetheart, would say a pater noster 
for him.” 


Hinc illa lach Mapes was a 
heretic; and therefore, although he 
lived three hundred years before the 
reformation, he was the author of 
“ more licentious and irreligious verses 
than the utmost misapplied industry 
could collect throughout the whole 
range of ancient Irish literature.” We 
blush, indeed, but it is for the 
shameful prostration of judgment at 
the feet of bigotry. Let us now try 
whether we can admit Mr. Hardi- 
man’s monsters of irreligious profanity 
also without shuddering. 


WALTER DE MAPES, BISHOP OF OXFORD, RESISTS THE 
POPE’S INJUNCTION OF CELIBACY. 


The church’s and the grammar’s rule are under like suspension ; 
Hic et hee sacerdos once was the declension ; 

But of poor hec now-a-days we must make no mention, 

Since to expel the feminine is Innocent’s intention. 


Presbyter and priest I’ve heard from the pulpit thunder, 
“ Those whom God hath joined let no man put asunder :” 
And if I be denied my wife, whatever pretext under, 

I call the thing stark robbery and most unholy plunder. 


Good heaven, what morbid misery, what sad and sick dejection, 
Were every churchman’s portion in case of such restriction ! 
I'll tell you what, Sir Pope, the thing is of a foul complexion ; 
Take care you die not in the sin of this accursed transaction. 


Innocent? No, by my faith, but culpable most clearly, 
Is any man, I care not who, who'd treat us so unfairly : 
Yourself once loved the marriage bed, Sir Innocent, right dearly, 
But now you're old, and we, forsooth, must likewise live austerely. 


“ Increase and multiply,” so said the old command of Moses ; 
> And nothing contrary thereto the law of Christ discloses : 

And be he pope or cardinal my doctrine who opposes, 

There’s the authority that beats the best of all his gloses. 


For God has set his ordinance ’gainst any man’s debasing 
Relations which from human life’s great charter they’re erasing ; 
So if you’d take a friend’s advice, Sir priest, and gain a blessing, 


You'd get a wife, incontinent, and set about eucreasing. 
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Are not soldiers’ sons brought up to arms if we should need them ? 

Are not princes born of kings, and gotten to succeed them ? 

And arguing, “a simili,” what man of sense should heed them, 

Who'd not let clerks have children too, and for young parsons breed them ? 


Zacharias had a wife, of a son the bearer, 

By which son’s illustrious life, the sire’s fair fame grew fairer ; 

For he baptized the Saviour when Jordan’s streams ran clearer— 
Perish the base advocates of this unnatural error ! 


Paul was in the seventh heaven, sacred things discerning, 

And all about a holy life from holiest sources learning ; 

And preaching here in after times this very text concerning, 
Did he not say, “’Tis better, Sirs, to marry than be burning ?” 


mens 


For these and other reasons of doctors still more recent, 

I hold it altogether much better and more decent, 

That every man should have a wife of’s own, from pope to peasant, 
Nor long to wrong his neighbour and then to cut his weazand. 


For, to do wrong by neighbour, regarding wife or daughter, 

Is sin beyond the cleansing of seas of holy water ; 

But every man should have his own, and love her when he’s got her, 
Lest at the final judgment he be pronounced defaulter. 


Lo, then, brother parsons, my poor endeavours have ye, 

From barrenness, and sorrow, and sin, and shame, to save ye ; 
And now I pray you heartily that, for my own peccavi, 

Each married anhuen nightly will give me a Pater and Ave.* 


— 


* All the versions follow the original in rhyme and construction. We give a few 
of the most striking stanzas as examples of Mapes’ style : 


a _ 


Mihi est propositum in taberna mori: 
Vinum sit appositum morientes ori; 

| Ut dicant quum venerint Angelorum chori, 
Deus sit propitius huic potatori. 
* * * * 


* 


Via lata gradior, more juventutis ; 
Implico me vitiis, immemor virtutis ; 
Voluptatis avidus, magis quam salutis, 
Mortuus in anima curam gero cutis. 

+ * * * * 


Prisciani regula penitus cassatur ; 

Sacerdos per hic et hec olim declinatur, 

Sed per hic solummodo nunc articulatur, 
Quum per nostrum Presulem hec amoveatur. 


That the imposition of celibacy on the English clergy was an innovation, is 
matter of every-day history. That it was so in the Irish church also, we find 
abundant evidence. Take for example, this notice from the Four Masters, ad. ann. 
1152 :—* A conventional synod at Drogheda, between the bishop of Ireland, under 
the Comorbhan of St. Patrick and Cardinal John Paprion, with three thousand 
ecclesiastics, monks and canons, They there instituted many rules of discipline, of 
which the chief was the separation of their mna Cujl (which O'Connor renders 


concubines) and paramours from the clergy.” 
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Shudder! Why, it is a hymn, a 
homily, a master-piece of argumenta- 
tive piety, salted out of all sight of in- 
sipidity, yet free from any smack of 
Billingsgate. We have been rewriting 
a sermon of Jewell, or Jeremy Taylor, 
and will not foul our fingers on the 
revolting comparisons we meditated 
ere we began. So let the untranslated 
treats to the native reader still hide 
their indecencies under Mr. Robins’s 
handsome Irish type, and come, you, 
hither, Sir, till you swallow your 
words. No shamming lock-jaw now ; 
we will not be denied. Here—* I 
conceive it only due to my country to 
observe that .” that is enough for 
the first mouthful ; were it your coun- 
try’s debt to you, a small spoon indeed 
would serve our purpose ; gape, sinner, 
and swallow ; cleverly done, you will bolt 
broadswords yet, with practice. Now 
for the next gulp—“a single English 
writer, Walter Mapes, chaplain to 
Henry the Second”—this is the apple ; 
he will stick ; we fear he will stick, 
but he must go down. Come, a great 
gape, a regular rictus. Shut your 
eyes, and imagine yourself drinking the 
cow, hide and horns, with the old abbot 
of Boyle. There, he is launched—he 





is abreast of the eye-teeth—he is clear - 


of the palate; luff, luff, or he'll be 
foul of the /arynx. Ab, you lubber, 
have you got him jammed at last? 
Let us catch him by the leg and ease 
him out a bit. What the dence? 
This is very awkward; Mapes won't 
budge, and Hardi:nan is getting quite 
black in the face. This begins to be a 
black sort of a joke ; he is going into 
fits! Mercy on us! we have been the 
death of him. We have been too 
severe, but we call our conscience to 
witness that we did not intend seriously 
harming a hair of his head. Good 
God! we shall be committed for wilful 
murder, and hanged for choking James 
Hardiman, M.R.1.A., and sub-commis- 
sioner of Irish records, with the body 
of Henry the Second’s chaplain, Walter 
Mapes, by name, on or about the 
twentieth of October last. Is there 
no help? Must we undergo the 
extreme penalty of the law? Can we 
think of no expedient? Ha! yes, 


Turn him round ; there, support him ; 
now, then, for a dig between the 
another—ho! ah, 
Providence,. that last 


shoulders—hah ! 
thanks to 


[ Nov. 


kithogue shot him down the Aesophagus 
like a rocket. Did you hear with what 
a cluck he fetched away from his foul 
anchorage ? Now, then, now our dear 
friends, while he is in a state of insen- 
sibility, slip in the rest gently and in 
very smrll portions at a time, for we 
swear we will not again irritate this 
unfortunate gentleman by word or 
deed ; and yet we would wish him to 
digest the words. They will do him 
good. It is upon a principle of hu- 
manity. Thanks, thanks, they are all 
down, and he begins to breathe au- 
dibly. 

We protest we are heartily ashamed 
of ourselves. We could write “ Re- 
morse, a tragedy,” much better than 
Mr. Coleridge at this moment; not 
that we would by any means disparage 
that lamented gentleman’s abilities, but 
that we conceive he never,even when 
apologizing for “ Plague, Famine, and 
Fire,” felt more than a certain tender 
regret in comparison with the bitter- 
ness of our present self-condemnation. 
Here is a very worthy man, a most 
estimable person, glowing with love of 
poetry and country, and sacrificing 
time and trouble untold to their ad- 
vancement, presenting to the public a 
totally new variety of the most interest- 
ing species of song, illustrating its 
translation with infinite pains and re- 
search, raking up the state-paper office, 
and transcribing the original privy 
council book of Elizabeth, (and one 
volume did escape the fire, which we 
have not seen, although we have pos- 
sessed copies of most. of its contents 
at second hand,) all for our amusement 
and instruction ; and here have we, ina 
rabid frenzy, and in the most ungentle- 
manlike manner, in the face of a half 
ratified promise of pardon on the 
score of his pious services—here have 
we, we say, cuffed, tattered, choked, 
and almost slain him. 

Still great as is our remorse for Mr. 
Hardiman at death’s door, greater, we 
confess, would have been our chagrin 
had he, in spite of us, remained the 
mote on Treland’s eye. Thus, even 
in the lowest deep, a lower deep to 
comfort us by comparison of evils ; 
and therefore, while weeping Mr. 
Hardiman’s misfortune, we smile to 
behold our successful dislodgment of 
so formidable an eyesore, and take 
leave of our companion through some 
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months, with a sincere hope that we 
may meet him again in his walk of 
native literature, even though he should 
sow his path with brambles as thorny 
as those which we have been trying to 
weed away from about the Irish Min- 
strelsy. 

We have now to redeem our 
promise of an appendix, containing 
whatever versions from the original 
Irish have grown upon our hands in 
the course of these papers. And here, 
even at the conclusion of our labours, 
we find ourselves again on the threshold 
of a preface, for without a deprecatio 
apologetica, we can hardly offer our 
appendix to readers unacquainted with 
Irish. 

The main difficulty, and one which 
is in some cases insurmountable, con- 
sists in the multitude of words in the 
original forming a measure which fre- 
quently does not afford room for more 
than half the English expressions re- 
quisite for their adequate translation. 
This arises from the ellipsis of aspi- 
rated consonants and concurrent vowels, 
which frequently slurs three or four 
words into a single dactyl, and com- 
presses the meaning into so small bounds, 
that the translator is driven either to 
lengthen the measure, and thus make his 
version incompatible with the tune of 
the original, if a song, and indeed with 
its spirit and character in any case, or 
else to double each stanza, and by a 
dilation as prejudicial to the genius of 
his subject as the over compression of 
too strict adherence, to lose the raciness 
of translation in the effete expansion 
of a paraphrase. Again, in determining 
the extent to which the idiomatic pe- 
culiarities of the original are to be 
retained, a translator has to avoid the 
perplexing vices of grotesqueness on 
the one hand, and of colloquial tame- 
ness on the other. In versions of 
Irish song we would suppose the happy 
mean—and on this subject we may be 
permitted a legitimate bull—to lie 
much nearer the extreme of quaintness 
than that of commonplace. Indeed we 
consider every tendency to the latter 
more or less destructive of the spirit of 
the original. Still in the choice of the 
verbal vehicle at large there remains a 
difficulty as great as in the extent 
of its burthen of particular metaphor. 
The classic language of Pope will not 
answer to the homely phrase of Caro- 
lan; but the slang of Donnybrook is 
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equally inconsistent with the Bard’s 
Legacy. Here again the translator's 
judgment must guide him in the adop- 
tion of a characteristic style. Nothing, 
however, will perplex him more than 
the reconcilement of measure and 
sentiment. We do not here allude to 
the compressed character of Irish ver- 
sification before noticed; but to the 
marked difference between the charac- 
ters of the prosody and the sentiment, 
rendered still more striking where the 
original is associated with any of the 
more ancient melodies. Here, while 
the rhythm and music breathe the 
most plaintive and pathetic sentiment, 
the accompanying words, in whatever 
English dress they may be invested, 
present a contrast of low and ludicrous 
images as well as of an incondite sim- 
plicity of construction the most strik- 
ing and apparently absurd. In the 
original this want of adaptation is by 
no means so apparent ; but to preserve 
in English those almost evanescent 
touches which there counteract the 
otherwise inevitable absurdity of the 
piece, is next to impossible. True, 
the words of such songs are invariably 
less ancient than their music; and 
from being confined to the mere pea- 
santry, may we.l be supposed to have 
acquired a corresponding uncouthness 
by frequent interpolations and corrup- 
tions of the original text. Poetical 
art is the great desideratum in all ; in 
none, even the most grotesque, is there 
any lack of poetical feeling. Such 
have been the difficulties felt and the 
considerations acted on in the follow- 
ling versions, which have been adapted 
in most cases to the measure of the 
original, although in some the first- 
stated difficulty has compelled the 
translator to abandon that design, 
and choose a measure giving greater 
scope to the requisite expression. In a 
few cases also he has not been able to 
resist the temptation of making up 
for his general inadequacy by an occa- 
sional help to the more confused or 
less efficient passages. On the whole, 
however, he trusts that the spirit of 
the original has been retained ; and as 
literal translations of most of the 
pieces versified are now before the 
pa it will readily be seen whether 
e has not been true to the sense also. 
Certain communications, to which we 
alluded in our August number, have 
been reserved for another occasion. 




















































































SoD a EE PE ne 


' His dear body from my heart. 
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APPENDIX. 


VERSIONS FROM THE ORIGINAL IRISH. 


I. 
TORNA’S LAMENT. 


My foster-children were not slack ; 
Core nor Neal e’er turned his back ; 
Neal of Tara’s palace hoar, 
Worthy seed of Owen More ; 
Corc of Cashel’s pleasant rock, 
Con-cead-caha’s honoured stock. 
Joint exploits made Erin theirs, 
Joint exploits of high compeers ; 
Fierce they were and stormy strong, 
Neal amid the reeling throng 
Stood terrific, nor was Corc 
Hindmost in the heavy work. 

Neal MacEochy Vivahain 
Ravaged Albin, hill and plain ; 
While he fought from Tara far, 
Core disdained unequal war. 
Never saw I man like Neal, 
Making foreign foemen reel ; 
Never saw | man like Core, 
Swinking at the savage work ; 
Never saw I better twain, 

Search all Erin round again ; 
Twain so stout in warlike deeds, 
Twain so mild in peaceful weeds. 


Torna I who sing the strain, 
These my foster-children twain ; 
These they are, the pious ones, 
My sons, my darling foster sons ! 
Who duly every day would come 
To glad the old man’s lonely home. 
Ah happy days I’ve spent between 
Old Tara’s hall and Cashel-green ! 
From Tara down to Cashel ford, 
From Cashel back to Tara’s lord. 
When with Neal, his regent I 
Dealt with princes royally ; 

If with Core perchance I were, 

I was his prime counsellor. 
Therefore Neal I ever set 

On my right hand, thus to get 
Judgments grave and weighty words 
For the right hand loyal lords ; 
But ever on my left hand side, 
Gentle Core, who knew not pride, 
That none other so might part 
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Gone is generous Core O’ Yeon—wo is me! 
Gone is valiant Neal O’Con—wo is me! 
Gone the root of Tara’s stock—wo is me ! 
Gone the head of Cashel rock—wo is me! 
Broken is my witless brain, 

Neal the mighty king is slain! 

Broken is my bruised heart’s core, 

Core the Righ More is no more! 

Mourns Lea Con in tribute’s chain, 


Lost MacEoch 
And her lost 


Vivahain, 
ac Lewy true, 


Mourns Lea Mogha ruined too! 


S. F 


O’BYRNE’S BARD TO THE CLANS OF WICKLOW. 


God be with the Irish host ! 
Never be their battle lost! 

For, in battle, never yet 

Have they basely earned defeat. 


Host of armour, red and bright, 
May ye fight a valiant fight! 
For the green spot of the earth, 
For the land that gave you birth. 


Who in Erin’s cause would stand, 
Brothers of th’ avenging band, 
He must wed immortal quarrel, 
Pain and sweat and bloody peril. 


On the mountain bare and steep, 
Snatching short but pleasant sleep, 
Then, ere sunrise, from his eyrie, 
Swooping on the Saxon quarry. 


What although you've failed to keep 
Liffey’s plain or Tara’s steep, 
Cashel’s pleasant streams to save, 
Or the meads of Cruachan Maev. 


Want of conduct lost the town, 
Broke the white-walled castle down, 
Moira lost, and old Taltin, 

And let the conquering stranger in. 


Twas the want of right command, 
Not the lack of heart or hand, 

Left your hills and plains today 
*Neath the strong Clan Saxon’s sway. 


Ah, had heaven never sent 
Discord for our punishment, 





Triumphs few o’er Erin’s host 
Had Clan London now to boast! 


Wo is me, ’tis God decree 

Strangers have the victory : 
Irishmen may now be found 
Outlaws upon Irish ground. 


Like a wild beast in his den, 

Lies the chief by hill and glen, 

While the strangers, proud and savage, 
Creevan’s richest valleys ravage. 


Wo is me, the foul offence, 
Treachery and violence, 

Done against my people’s rights— 
Well may mine be restless nights ! 


When old Leinster’s sons of fame, 
Heads of many a warlike name, 
Redden their victorious hilts 

On the Gaul, my soul exults. 


When the grim Gaul, who have come 
Hither o’er the ocean foam, 

From the fight victorious go, 

Then my heart sinks deadly low. 


Bless the blades our warriors draw, 
God be with Clan Ranelagh ! 

But my soul is weak for fear, 
Thinking of their danger here. 


Have them in thy holy keeping, 
God be with them lying sleeping, 
God be with them standing fighting, 
Erin’s foes in battle smiting ! 


S. F. 





III. 
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AGNEW’S LAMENTATION.* 


My heart is in wo, 

And my soul is in trouble, 
For the mighty are low 

And abased are the noble : 


The sons of the Gael 

Are in exile and mourning ; 
Worn, weary, and pale, 

As spent pilgrims returning ; 


Or men who in flight 

From the field of disaster, 
Beseech the black night 

On their flight to fall faster ; 


Or seamen aghast, 
When their planks gape in sunder, 
And the waves, fierce and fast, 
Tumble through in hoarse thunder; 


Or men whom we see 

That have got their death omen : 
Such wretches are we 

In the chains of our foemen! 


Our courage is fear, 
Our nobility vileness, 
Our hope is despair, 
And our comeliness foulness. 


There is mist on our heads, 
And a cloud chill and hoary 
Of black sorrow, sheds 
An eclipse on our glory. 


From Boyne to the Linn 

Has the mandate been given, 
That the children of Finn 

From their country be driven ; 


That the sons of the king— 
Oh the treason and malice— 
Shall no more ride the ring 
In their own native vallies ; 


No more shall repair 

Where the hill foxes tarry, 
Nor forth in the air 

Fling the hawk at her quarry. 


For the plain shall be broke 
By the share of the stranger, 
Aud the stone-mason’s stroke 
Tell the woods of their danger ; 


The green hills and shore 

Be with white keeps disfigured, 
And the moat of Rathmore 

Be the Saxon churl’s haggard ; 


The land of the lakes 

Shall no more know the prospect 
Of valleys and brakes, 

So transformed is her aspect ; 


The Gael cannot tell, 
In the uprooted wildwood, 
And red ridgy dell, 
The old nurse of his childhood ; 


The nurse of his youth 

Is in doubt as she views him, 
If the pale wretch in truth 

Be a child of her bosom. 


We starve by the board, 

And we thirst amid wassail ; 
For the guest is the lord, 

And the host is the vassal ! 


Through the woods let us roam, 
Through the wastes wild and barren; 
We are strangers at home, 
We are exiles in Erin! 


And Erin’s a bark 
O’er the wide waters driven, 
And the tempest howls dark, 
And her side planks are riven : 


And in billows of might 

Swell the Saxon before her— 
Unite! oh unite! 

Or the billows burst o’er her !+ 


S. F. 


* O’Gnimh, (Agnew, not Sir Andrew!) Bard of Clanebuy, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, to whose court he accompanied Shane the Proud, in 1562. In Mr. Planche’s 
lately published dissertation on British Costumes, is a representation of the Irish, 
as they appeared in London, taken from a valuable print in the possession of the late 
Mr. Douce, and curiously illustrative of Camden’s account of their appearance. 


+ The remainder of the original, which becomes prolix, has been omitted. 
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EV: 


TIMOLEAGUE. 


Lone and weary as I wandered 
By the bleak shore of the sea, 
Meditating and reflecting 
On the world’s hard destiny. 


Forth the moon and stars gan glimmer, 
In the quiet tide beneath, 
For on slumbering spray and blossom 
Breathed not out of heaven a 
breath. 


On I went in sad dejection, 
Careless where my footsteps bore ; 
Till a ruined church before me 
Opened wide its ancient door ; 


Till I stood before the portals, 
Where of old were wont to be 

For the blind, the halt, and leper, 
Alms and hospitality. 


Still the ancient seat was standing, 
Built against the buttress grey, 
Where the clergy used to welcome 
Weary travellers on their way. 


There I sat me down in sadness ; 
’Neath my cheek I placed my hand, 
Till the tears fell hot and briny 
Down upon the grassy land. 


There I said, in woful sorrow, 
Weeping bitterly the while, 

Was a time when joy and gladness 
Reigned within this ruined pile ; 


Was a time when bells were tinkling, 
Clergy preaching peace abroad, 

Psalms a singing, music ringing 
Praises to the mighty God. 


Empty aisle, deserted chancel, 
ower tottering to your fall— 
Many a storm since then has beaten 
On the grey head of your wall ! 


Many a bitter storm and tempest 
Has your roof-tree turned away, 
Since you first were formed a temple 

To the Lord of night and day. 


Holy house of ivied gables, 
That were once the country’s boast, 
Houseless now in weary wandering 
Are you scattered, saintly host. 


Lone you are today, and dismal, 
Joyful psalms no more are heard, 
Where within your choir, her vesper 
Screeches the cat-headed bird. 


Ivy from your eaves is growing, 
Nettles round your green hearth- 
stone, 
Foxes howl where in your corners 
Dropping waters make their moan. 


Where the lark to early matins 
Used your clergy forth to call, 
There, tw ! no tongue is stirring, 

Save the daw’s upon the wall. 


Refectory cold and empty, 
Dormitory bleak and bare, 
Where are now your pious uses, 
Simple bed and frugal fare ? 


Gone your abbot, rule and order, 
Broken down your altar stones ; 
Nought see I beneath your shelter, 
Save a heap of clayey bones. 


Oh, the hardship—oh, the hatred, 
Tyranny and cruel war, 
Persecution and oppression 
That have left you as you are ! 


I myself once also prospered, 
Mine is, too, an altered plight ; 
Trouble, care, and age, have left me 
Good for nought but grief tonight. 


Gone my motion and my vigour, 
Gone the use of eye and ear ; 
At my feet lie friends and children, 
Powerless and corrupting here. 


Wo is written on my visage, 
In a nut my heart would lie— 
Death’s deliverance were welcome— 
Father, let the old man die. 
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¥. 


ODE TO O’'CONNELAN. 
I 


MOLLY ASTORE, 


Oh, Mary, dear—oh, Mary fair, 
Oh, branch of generous stem, 

White blossom of the banks of Nair, 
Though lilies grow on them ; 

You've left me sick at heart for love, 
So faint I cannot see ; 

The candle swims the board above, 
I’m drunk for love of thee ! 

Oh, stately stem of maiden pride, 
My wo it is and pain, 

That I thus sbened from thy side, 
The long night must remain. 


Through all the towns of Innisfail 
I’ve wandered far and wide, 

But from Downpatrick to Kinsale, 
From Carlow to Kilbride, 

Many lords and dames of high degree 
Where’er my feet have gone, 

My Mary, one to equal thee 
I never looked upon : 

I live in darkness and in doubt, 
Whene’er my love’s away— 

But were the gracious sun put out, 
Her shadow would make day. 


’Tis she, indeed, young bud of bliss, 
And gentle as she’s fair— 

Though lily-white her bosom is, 
And sunny bright her hair, 

And dewy azure her blue eye, 
And rosy red her cheek, 

Yet brighter she in modesty, 

More beautifully meek ! 


Enchanter, who reignest By the sovereign virtue 
Supreme o’er the North, And might of its sway ; 
And hast wiled the sole spirit Enchanter, who steal from 
Of true music forth ; The fairies your lay! 
In vain Europe’s minstrels * Ill. 
To honour aspire, Enchanter, I say, 
When thy swift slender fingers For your magical skill 
Go forth on the wire. Can soothe every sorrow 
Il. And heal every ill ; 
There is no heart’s desire Who hear you, they praise you, 
Can be felt by a king, They weep while they praise ; 
That thy hand cannot match from For, charmer, you steal from 
The soul of the string, A fairy your lays! or 
Wi. 
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The world’s wise men, from north to south, 
Can never ease my pain— 

But one kiss from her honey mouth 
Would make me well again. 


S. F. 





VII. 


THE FAIR-HAIRED GIRL. 


ie 
The sun has set, the stars are still, 
The red moon hides behind the hill— 
The tide has left the brown beach bare, 
The birds have fled the upper air ; 
Upon her branch the lone cuckoo 

Is chanting still her sad adieu, 

And you, my fair-hair’d girl, must go 
Across the salt sea under wo. 


Il. 
Ithrough love have learned three things, 
Sorrow, sin, and death it brings : 
Yet day by day my heart within, 


Dares shame and sorrow, death and sin. 


Maiden, you have aimed the dart 
Rankling in my ruined heart ; 
Maiden, may the God above 
Grant you grace to grant me love ! 


Ill. 

Sweeter than the viol’s strong, 

And the note that blackbirds sing, 

Brighter than the dewdrops rare 

Is the maiden wondrous fair : 

Like the silver swan’s at play 

Is her neck as bright as day. 

Wo was me that e’er my sight 

Dwelt on charms so deadly bright ! . 
Ss. 


VIII. 
PASTHEEN FINN. 


Oh, my fair Pastheen is my heart’s delight, 
Her gay heart laughs in her blue eye bright, 
Like the apple-blossom her bosom white, 
And her neck like the swans on a March morn bright. 
Then Oro, come with me, come with me, come with me, 
Oro, come with me, brown girl, sweet ! 
And, oh, I would go through snow and sleet, 
If you would come with me my brown girl, sweet ! 


Love of my heart, my fair Pastheen ! 
Her cheeks are red as the rose’s sheen, 
But my lips have tasted no more, I ween, 
Than the glass I drank to the health of my queen. 
Then Oro, come with me, come with me, come with me, 
Oro, come with me, brown girl sweet ! 
And, oh, I would go through snow and sleet, 
If you would come with me my brown girl sweet ! 


Were I in the town where’s mirth and glee, 
Or twixt two barrels of barley bree, 

With my fair Pastheen upon my knee, 

*Tis I would drink to her Cpa 


Then, Oro, come wi 


me, come with me, come with me, 


Oro, come with me, brown girl sweet ! 
And, oh, I would go through snow and sleet, 


If you would come with me, my brown girl sweet! 
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Nine nights [ lay in longing and pain, 
Betwixt two bushes beneath the rain, I 
Thinking to see you, love, once again ; 
But whistle and call were all in vain— 
Then, Oro, come with me, come with me, come with me, 
Oro, come with me, brown girl sweet ! | 
And, oh, I would go through snow and sleet, I 
If you would come with me, my brown girl sweet ! 


I 
I'll leave my people, both friend and foe, 
From all the girls in the world I'll go, 
But from you, sweetheart, oh, never, oh no, I 
Till I lie in the coffin stretched cold and low! 
Then, Oro, come with me, come with me, come with me, \ 


Oro, come with me, brown girl sweet ! 
And, oh, I would go through snow and sleet, 
If you would come with me, my brown girl sweet ! 


S. F. 





IX. 
CASHEL OF MUNSTER. 


I'd wed you without herds, without money, or rich array, 

And I’d wed you on a dewy morning at day-dawn grey ; 

My bitter woe it is, love, that we are not far away 

In Cashel town, though the bare deal board were our marriage bed this day ! 


Oh, fair maid, remember the green hill side, 

Remember how I hunted about the valleys wide ; 

Time vow has worn me ; my locks are turned to grey, 

The year is scarce and I am poor, but send me not, love, away ! 


Oh, deem not my blood is of base strain, my girl, 
Oh, think not my birth was as the birth of the churl ; 
Marry me, and prove me, and say soon you will, 
That noble blood is written on my right side still ! 


My purse holds no red gold, no coin of the silver white, 

No herds are mine to drive through the long twilight, 

But the pretty girl that would take me, all bare though I be and lone, 
Oh, I'd take ier with me kindly to the county Tyrone ; 


Oh, my girl, I can see ‘tis in trouble you are, 

And, oh, my girl, I see ’tis your a reproach you bear : 
I am a girl in trouble for his sake with whom I fly, 

And, oh, may no other maiden know such reproach as I! 


8. F. 


X. 
UILEACAN DUBH O! 


I. I'd show you, from our woodland 
To the county Leitrim would you roam, brakes, 
Uileacan dubh O! Fair boats through islets green that row, 
I'd feed you from the honeycomb ; Among the happy Leitrim lakes, 


Uileacan dubh O! Uileacan dubh O! 


sir 
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I will not go ; ’twas thus she said ; I sat me down behind the same, 
Uileacan dubh O! And vowed a vow, that, sin or no, 
Fair words will bake no household Whate’er she did I’d bear the blame— 
bread ; Uileacan dubh O! 
Uileacan dubh O! Iv. 
Far better live and die a maid, It is my sorrow constantly, 
Than walk the dew in want and wo: Uileacan dubh O! 
I will not go ; ’twas thus she said, That I am not along with thee, 
Uileacan dubh O! Uileacan dubh O! 
Ill, With none in Ireland by our side, 
I saw her coming round the hill, But at our pleasure dealing so— 
A star through mist shines so ; Great God, why am I thus denied 
We met and talked together, till My Uileacan dubh O! 
We reached the park below : S. F. 


XI. 
COOLUN.—I. 


Here dwells the stately Coolun, 
The salmon of the silver side, 
The branch that blooms the fairest 

On the tall tree of beauty’s pride, 
Oh, my love she is, and my fancy, 

And the light of my eyes alway, 
She’s my summer in the winter, 

From Christmas to Easter day ! 


Oh, sweet deluding Cupid, 
Who art full of your proper wiles, 
My heart is in deadly sickness 
By the charm of her bewitching smiles : 
Take pity on me then, and tell me, 
And answer quickly give ; 
Have you doomed me to die rejected, 
Or to have my love and live ? 


And, oh, fair, stately damsel, 
On whom my choice is set, 
Think not that the rich ones ever, 
Without true love, were happy yet, 
The God, who, out of dust, has formed us, 
Kind care of his own will take : 
Oh never, for the sake of cattle, 
Would I a true love forsake ! 


My fancy and my darling, 
My gentle and my sweet coleen ! 

To whom my heart gives longing 
Beyond all girls I’ve ever seen, 

Live without your love, I cannot, 
For I live in the love of thee : 

And, oh, if you turn coldly from me, 
In your fair hands my soul shall be !* 


* The last stanza of the original is omitted, in which the Coolun replies that, 
since he has got neither money, nor cattle, nor friends, he had better take care of 
his health, for he is like to get no cure at her hands. 
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XII. 


COOLUN.—II. 


Oh had you seen the Coolun 
Walking down by the cuckoo’s stree 
With the dew of the meadow shining 
On her milk-white twinkling feet— 
Oh, my love she is, and my coleen oge, 
And she dwells in Bal’nagar ; 
And she bears the palm of beauty bright It 
From the fairest that in Erin are. 


In Bal’nagar is the Coolun, A 
Like the berry on the bough her cheek ; 
Bright beauty dwells for ever 0 


On her fair neck and ringlets sleek : 
Oh, sweeter is her mouth’s soft music Ww 
Than the lark or thrush at dawn, 
Or the blackbird in the greenwood singing 
Farewell to the setting sun. 


Rise up, my boy, make ready 
My horse, for I forth would ride, 
To follow the modest damsel 
Where she walks on the green hill side : 
For ever since our youth were we plighted, 
In faith, troth, and wedlock truae— 
Oh she’s sweeter to me nine times over 
Than organ or cuckoo ! 


Oh, ever since my childhood 
I loved the fair and darling child, 
But our people came between us, 
And with lucre our pure love defiled : 
Oh, my wo it is and my bitter pain, 
And I weep it night and day, 
That the coleen bawn of my early love 
Is torn from my heart away. 


Sweet-heart and faithful treasure, 
Be constant, still, and true ; 
Nor for want of herds and houses 
Leave one who would ne’er leave you : 
I'd pledge you the blessed Bible, 
Without and eke within, 
That the faithful God will provide for us 
Without thanks to kith or kin! 


Oh love, do you remember 
When we lay all night alone, 

Beneath the ash, in the winter storm, 
When the oak wood round did groan : 

No shelter then from the blast had we, 
The bitter blast or sleet, 

But your gown to wrap about our heads, 

And my coat round our feet. 
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XIII. 


NORA OF THE AMBER HAIR. 


Ah Nora, amber-coolun, Oh we'd walk the dew together, 
It robs me of my rest, And light our steps should be ; 
That my hand should be forbidden And Nora amber-coolun ; 
Its place upon thy breast ! I'd kiss you daintily ! 
It robs me of my rest, love, Il. 
And it breaks my heart and brain; Hard by the holm* ‘ 
And oh that I could bear my dear Lives this white love of mine : 
Across the raging main! Her thick hair like amber, 
Il. Which makes me to pine: 
Oh valentine and sweetheart ! King of the Sabbath, 
Be true to what you swore, Oh grant me soon to see 
When sangnnaienh me you'd marryme My own fat cattle grazing 
Without a farthing store : Around sweet Ballybuy ! 
XIV. 


KITTY TYRRELL. 


Discreetly to deal with each subject in place, 
Let us now sing the praises of Kitty of eurls ; 
For she’s the fine flower of pleasure and grace, 
Whose equal’s not seen among hundreds of girls : 
Each morning I’m longing to wander away 
To the banks of Loch Erril, when daylight dawns there ; 
For there walks young Kitty, as I have heard say, 
With ringlets like branches, a-taking the air. 


Ah would that I never had seen your bright head, 
Your little pen’s writing or step light and free ; 
But if once my Lord Bishop the blessing had said, 
I’d soon have my Kitty across the salt sea : 
She’s fair as the swan of the silver white down, 
Than music she’s sweeter, than sunshine more bright ; 
There’s never an ale-house, from this to the town, 
In which I won't drink her good health before night ! 


Oh that Kitty and I, with none else to take part, 
Were drinking good liquor behind the green tree ! 
I think with God’s help I might soften her heart, 
And coax her to come from her mother with me: 
I read your love-letter last night on the hill, 
It was sweeter than music of fairies at eve ; 
My senses have left me—my head’s very ill— 
Oh, my death at your door, Kitty Tyrrell, I leave. 


* The change of measure follows the original. 





S. F. 
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XV. 
MILD MABLE KELLY. 


Whoever the youth who by heaven’s decree, 
Has his happy right hand ’neath that bright head ofthine, 
Tis certain that he 
From all sorrow is free, 
Till the day of his death, if a life so divine 
Should not raise him in bliss above mortal degree. 
Mild Mable Ni Kelly, bright coolun of curls! 
All stately and pure as the swan on the lake, 
Her mouth of white teeth is a palace of pearls, 
And the youth of the land are love-sick for her sake. 


No strain of the sweetest e’er heard in the Jand 
That she knows not to sing, in a voice so enchanting, 
That the cranes on the sand 
Fall asleep where they stand ; 
Oh for her blooms the rose, and the lily ne’er wanting 
To shed its mild lustre on bosom or hand. 
The dewy blue blossom that hangs on the spray, 
More blue than her eye human eye never saw ; 
Deceit never lurked in its beautiful ray— 
Dear lady, I drink to you—slainte go bragh ! 


To gaze on her beauty the young hunter lies 
*Mong the branches that shadow her path in the grove ; 
But alas, if her eyes 
The rash gazer surprise, 
All eyesight departs from the victim of love, 
And the blind youth steals home with his heart full of sighs. 
Oh pride of the Gael, of the lily white palm, 
Oh Coolun of curls to the grass at your feet ; 
At the goal of delight and of honor I am, 
To boast such a theme for a song so unmeet.* S. F. 





XVI. 
GRACE NUGENT. 


I 


Brightest blossom of the spring, Pleasant are your words benign, 
Grace the sprightly girl I sing; Rich those azure eyes of thine— 
Grace who bore the palm of mind Ye who see my queen beware 
From all the rest of womankind : Those twisted links of golden hair! 
Whomsoe’er the fates decree, Il. 
Happy fate, for life to be This is what I fain would say 
_ and night my coolun near, To the bird-voiced lady gay— 
Ache or pain need never fear ! Never yet conceived the heart 

II. Joy which Grace can not impart : 
Her neck outdoes the stately swan, Fold of jewels! case of pearls! 
Her radiant face the summer dawn ; Coolun of the circling curls! 


Ah happy thrice the youth for whom More I say not—but no less 


The fates design that branch of bloom! Drink you health and happiness. S. F. 


* The third verse of the original being either a repetition of the first and second, 
or an anticipation of the fourth, has been omitted. 
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XVII. 
DRIMIN DHU. A Jacosire Retic. 


Ah Drimin Dhu deelish, ah pride of the flow,* 

Ah where are your folk, are they living or no? 
They're down in the ground, ’neath the sod lying low, 
Expecting King James with the crown on his brow. 


But if I could get sight of the crown on his brow, 
By night and day travelling to London I'd go ; 


Over mountains of mist and soft mosses below, 
Till I'd beat on the kettle drums Drimin Dhubh O! 


Welcome home, welcome home, Drimin Dhubh oh! 

Good was your sweet milk for drinking I trow ; 

With your face like a rose and your dewlap of snow, 

I'll part from you never, ah Drimin Dhubh O! S. F. 


XIX. 


BOATMAN’S HYMN. 


I. 
Bark that bear me through foam and 
squall, 
You, in the storm, are my castle wall ; 
Though the sea should redden from 
bottom to top, 
From tiller to mast she takes no 
drop, 
On the tide-top, the tide-top, 
Wherry aroon, my land and store! 
On the tide-top, the tide-top, 
She is the boat can sail go /eor. 
Il. 
She dresses herself, and goes gliding 
on, 
Like a dame in her robes of the Indian 
lawn ; 
For God has blessed her, gunnel and 
whale, 
And oh! if you saw her stretch out to 
the gale, 
On the tide-top, the tide top, 
Wherry aroon, my land and store ! 
On the tide-top, the tide-top, 
She is the boat can sail go dor. 
Ill. 
Whillan+ ahoy! old heart of stone, 
Stooping so black o’er the beach 
alone, 


Answer me well—on the bursting brine 
Saw you ever a bark like mine ? 
On the tide-top, the tide-top, 
Wherry aroon, my land and store! 
On the tide top, the tide-top, 
She is the boat can sail go /eor. 
IV. 
Says Whillan—since first I was made 
of stone, 
I have looked abroad o’er the beach 
alone ; 
But till today, on the bursting brine, 
Saw I never a bark like thine, 
On the tide-top, the tide-top, 
Wherry aroon, my land and store! 
On the tide-top, the tide-top, 
She is the boat can sail go /eor. 


v. 
God of the air! the seamen shout, 
When they see us tossing the brine 
about ; 
Give us the shelter of strand or rock, 
Or through and through us she goes 
with a shock ! 
On the tide-top, the tide-top, 
Wherry aroon, my land and store! 
On the tide-top, the tide-top, 
She is the boat can sail go /eor. 


S. F. 


* The soft grassy part of the bog. 


+ A rock on the shore near Blacksod-harbour. 
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XX. 
THE FAIR HILLS OF IRELAND. 


A plenteous place is Ireland for hospitable cheer, 
Uileacan dubh O! 
Where the wholesome fruit is bursting from the yellow barley ear ; 
Uileacan dubh O! 
There is honey in the trees where her misty vales expand, 
And her forest paths, in summer, are by falling waters fanned, 
There is dew at high noontide there, and springs i’ the yellow sand, 
On the fair hills of holy Ireland. 


Curled he is and ringletted, and pet to the knee, 
Uileacan dubh O! 

Each captain who comes sailing across the Irish sea ; 
Uileacan dubh O! 

And I will make my journey, if life and health but stand, 

Unto that pleasant country, that fresh and fragant strand, 

And leave your boasted braveries, your wealth and high command, 

For the fair hills of holy Ireland. 


Large and profitable are the stacks upon the ground ; 
Uileacan dubh O! 
The butter and the cream do wondrously abound ; 
Uileacan dubh O! 
The cresses on the water and the sorrels are at hand, 
And the cuckoo’s calling daily his note of music bland, 
And the bold thrush sings so bravely his song i’ the forests grand, 
On the fair hills of holy Ireland. 


S. F. 
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THE HORRORS OF HARMONY. 


« I’m never merry when | hear sweet music.” 


SHAKESPEARE. 


*« Most musical, most melancholy.” 


I am no theologian, but my idea of 
hell is a perpetual concert, or ever- 
lasting musical festival. The only mu- 
sic I can abide is the music of the 
spheres, which has this immeasurable 
advantage over all other kinds of me- 
lody—one never hears it! I am of Dr. 
Johnson’s way of thinking: a lady 
had tortured him, “a full hour by 
Shrewsbury clock,” with the perfor- 
mance of some execrable sonata on the 
harpsichord, and when it was done 
somebody remarked that it was a very 
difficult piece . “ I wish,” said the 
Doctor with indignant energy, “ it had 
been IMPOSSIBLE !|” 

Ihave often been asked whom I 
considered the best and greatest king 
that ever sat on the throne of England, 
and I have always replied, Edward the 
First, decidedly. He made the best 
use of the sword of justice that ever 
was made by monarch ; he issued orders 
for a general persecution and massacre 
of all the bards, minstrels, fiddlers, and 
ballad-singers in his dominions. It was 
a good work, and I glorify his name for 
it. Could I but see the return of such 
days, and another such sovereign on 
the British throne, I should die content. 
Heavens ! what would I not give to 
be king myself for a single day! I[ 
should not leave so much as a hurdy- 
gurdy player alive in any corner of 
the empire. I should guillotine Mr. 
Braham and Madam Pasta. Paganini IL 
should break on the wheel. What a 
delightful spectacle it would be to see 
a regiment of heavy dragoons charg- 
ing the Russian horn band with drawn 
sabres, and putting the melodious mis- 
creants to indiscriminate slaughter ; or 
a battalion of guards with fixed bayo- 
nets falling upon the ‘orchestra of the 
King’s Theatre, and, in the middle of 
one of their infernal overtures, or ac- 
companiments, dispatch the whole gang 
of sonorous scoundrels, from the first 


MILTon. 


violin down to the last fife and kettle- 
drum! By Jupiter! I should turn their 
instrumental music into vocal, and their 
allegros into meestosos. I should make 
them sing for quarter louder than they 
ever sounded their bassoons and bugles. 
Then 1 should employ companies of 
light horse to scour the streets, lanes, 
and alleys, to cut down all stragglers, 
street-performers, and serenaders, with 
particular directions to make actual 
mince-meat of every creature, without 
distinction of age or sex found chaut- 
ing “ Home, sweet Home,” “ Cherry 
Ripe,” or “ Oh! no, I'll never mention 
her.” What I have suffered from these 
three “ popular sonys,” as they are 
called, is not to be expressed by words, 
and nothing short of the most terrible 
vengeance upon all who _ perpetrate 
them would content me. They must 
be made actual mince-meat of, wherever 
they are met with. The police, too, 
should have plenty of employment, as 
well as the military ; 1 coull invest 
them with power to break into all mu- 
sical academies, boarding-schools for 
young ladies, and all private houses 
from whence a single squeak might be 
heard to issue ; strangle every young 
woman, plain or beautiful, found at 
harp, guitar, or piano-forte ; and take 
the masters and professors alive, to be 
put to death at leisure by the slowest 
and most ingenious tortures. Were I 
monarch for a single day, I should do 
allthis anda great deal more—so utterly, 
so bitterly, so implacably, do I loathe, 
abhor, and abominate the whole singing, 
scraping, blowing, thumping, bellowing 
fraternity, called the musical world. 
Some future Gray should have cause 
to begin another ode with 


** Ruin seize thee, ruthless king ! 
Confusion on thy banners wait!’ 


I should have something better going 
forward in my reign than operas, orato- 
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rios, and catch-clubs. Have we no 
squalling children, no squeaking pigs, no 
venders of free-stone, no howling curs, 
no braying donkeys, no scolding 
wives ? In the nameof all that is pious, 
is there not din enough in the world, 
abroad and at home, without the help 
of barrel-organs, and ballad-singers, the 
aid of the Mozarts, Handels, and Beet- 
hovens ? Are there not battles enough, 
without battles’set to music, and storms 
in abundance, particularly in married 
life, without storms on the harpsichord ? 
Now stop—you may save yourself 
the trouble—I know Sir! what ™ you are 
going to say perfectly well— 
** The man that has not music in his soul, 
And isnot moved by concord of sweet sounds, 
&e,"— 
Aye, and then comes something about 
stratagems, and treasons, and a long 
list of the like atrocities. Why, Sir, I 
have had that unlucky quotation 
dinned into my ears, I suppose a hundred 
thousand times. My sisters, aunts, and 
cousins favour me with it incessantly 
There is not a boarding-school girl of 
my ucquaintance who has got beyond 
the letter G on the gamut, but thinks 
— If entitled to exclaim, as she sees 
>» hurrying from the room to hide 
myse If in dens and caverns of the 
earth to escape her quavers and semi- 
quavers, 


“The man that has not music in his soul, 
And is not moved by concord of sweet sounds.” 


Now, there never was a worse-chosen 
quotation ; for I will venture to say 
there is not that person living who has 
been more “ moved” than I have been 
by what you choose to call “ the con- 
cord of sweet sounds.” “ Moved!” In 
the first place, my choler has been 
“moved ;” I have broken the heads of 
three Savoyards, four Tyrolese min- 
strels, two Welsh harpers, half-a-dozen 
Scotch pipers, and kicke od more men- 
dicant vocalists down the steps of my 
hall-door than I could easily count. 
They cau tell you whether I have been 
“ moved” or not by their performances. 
But there is another sense of the word, 
Sir, in which music has “moved” me 
as often as any gentleman in the king’s 
dominions. I have changed my lodg- 
ings three times in the week, so “ mov- 
ing” have I found the powers of music. 
When I was in London, a few years 
back, I lived the migratory life of a 





[ Nov. 
Tartar. Collins’ “ Heavenly Maid” 


chased me from one part of the town 
to another so rapidly that some of my 
friends began‘to suspect I was engaged 
in some swindling transaction which 
made such frequent shifting of domicile 
a point of prudence. The German 
flute drove me from Russel-square to 
Chelsea; “ Cherry Ripe” banished me 
from Chelsea to Camden Town; from 
Camden Town I fled before two hurdy- 
gurdys and a flageolet, and never 
looked behind me until I reached 
Cecil-street in the Strand ; there the 
calamity took the common shape of a 
piano and a tambourine; I made for 
Brompton that very evening ; I stipu- 
lated for “ quiet lodgings ;” my land- 
lady pledged her salvation that not a 
mouse should molest me; I entered 
into possession ; I dined—all was tran- 
quil; after dinner I went out and 
walked through some of the pretty 
lanes about Kensington ; it was eight 
o'clock when I returned ; I ordered 
tea; while it was being prepared I 
congratulated myself on the quiet 
creek into which I had at length 
pushed my little bark, after a long 
odyssey of mischances; there were 
some voices audible from a room ad- 
joining, which was tenanted, I had 
been told, by a single gentleman who 
was never at home except in the even- 
ings; the voices were not loud ; just 
the conversaticnal key; the single 
gentleman had some friends to take 
tea with him ;—what harm ?—the 
house was as still as any reasonable 
man could desire, and I began to 
think myself in Elysium, when, just as 
I had finished the third cup of my 
favourite beverage, the maid-servant 
entered with a message from her mis- 
tress, who hoped—horror of horrors !— 
that I had no objection to music—no 
objection to music !—as Mr. Catgut— 


just figure to yourself Mr. Catgut !— 


my neighbour in the next room, who 
was a teacher of the violin, had some 
professional friends with him, and they 
were just going to get up a little concert, 
to help to pass away the time before 
supper ! 

Such was my landlady’s message. 
“Good Master Barnardine, get up and 
be hanged,” was just as palatable. “A 
little concert!"—a little devil! I 
struck the table with my clenched 
fist, broke two cups, three saucers, and 
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the cream-ewer ; sent for the mistress 
of the house ; upbraided her with her 
perfidy ;—she had pledged “her salva~ 
tion” (you remember) that “not a 
mouse should molest me”—paid down 
a fortnight’s rent, with the price of the 
broken china; threw myself, with my 
luggage, into a hackney coach ; ordered 
the coachman to drive to Islington, or 
the d 1; he chose the former, and 
the next morning saw me on the out- 
side of the Tallyho, making for Liver- 
pool, at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour. This, I think, was being 
“moved by concord of sweet sounds” 
with a vengeance ! 

But I fled from Mr. Catgut to very 
little purpose : the first thing I saw, as 
we drove into Liverpool, was a grin- 
ning little Savoyard imp, with a hurdy- 
gurdy on his back and a marmot on 
his left shoulder. If- 1 was king I 
would certainly invade Savoy and ex- 
terminate all its inhabitants. It is 
Savoy that produces Savoyards. Sa- 
voy is the great emporium of street- 
minstrels, the factory that supplies the 
world with hurdygurdys. There the 
nuisance has its source ; there and in 
the Tyrol, which I should visit with 
“the besom of destruction” also. Al- 
giers and Tunis, with all their corsairs, 
are not, nor have they ever been, not 
in their guiltiest days, such foes to 
the peace of Europe as these ballad- 
screamers and organ-grinders of the 
Alps—may their own mountains fall 
on them !—a thousand avalanches upon 
their heads, is my devout prayer for 
their whole race. I am a literary man, 
and a great philanthropist; I have 
had ten thousand schemes for the 
enlightenment of mankind and the im- 
provement of the world, both physical 
and intellectual; but I solemnly as- 
sure you that not a single one of my 
ten thousand schemes has the slightest 
chance of ever being developed and 
perfected, until strolling musicians of 
all kinds and countries, are put down 
by positive statute! The law cannot 
be too sanguinary, for in such a case 
mercy to the few were cruelty to many. 

Why not fly from the enemy? why 
not pack up my books and papers and 
abscond into some lone mountainous 
region, or desolate village on the 
sea-coast? Were it not better and 
more humane so to do than to call 
for the blood of so many myriads 
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of innocent human beings? “In. 
nocent human beings!” Jnnocent, do 
you call them? Innocent they are as 
their first parent, who was no other 
than the first murderer / 

How do you make out that, Sir? 

Nothing easier ; the book of Genesis 
informs us that Jubal, the fifth or sixth 
in descent from Cain, was “the father 
of all such as handle the harpand organ.” 
There, Mr. Collins! is the pedigree of 
your “Heavenly Maid.” Harmony 
turns out to be the daughter of Homi- 
cide ; this, no doubt, is the reason that 
music has always been found so ser- 
viceable in the field of battle. In mar- 
tial music there is some propriety ; 
Melody aud Murder go hand in hand, 
like sisters; men could never be got 
to butcher each other in cold blood, 
for a shilling a day, without some de- 
mon to inspire them with fiendish feel- 
ings. This demon, Mr. Collins calls 
a “heavenly maid ;” in my mythology 
she is an infernal termagant named 
Alecto: Virgil informs us how admira- 
bly that lady played on the trumpet. 

But to return to the question, why 
not fly from the enemy—why not 
betake myself to 

* Antres vast, and deserts idle ?” 


Why not put oceans and continents 
betwixt me and my persecutors ? 

Sir! they have the gift of ubiquity! 
Sea, and land town and country, 
“where’er I turn,” like St. Kevin pur- 
sued by Kathleen, they are before, or 
behind me, or at my elbow. You may 
as well hope to escape the circumam- 
bient air, as escape the barrel-organ, or 
the bagpipes. ‘They are omnipresent, 
Of all the plagues that leaped out of 
Pandora's pill-box, from these alone 
there is no refuge, no protection. To 
shun the choristers of the bridge, I 
take the ferry : it is out of the frying- 
pan bounce into the fire. To cross 
from the north to the south side of 
Dublin without hearing “ Maggy Lau- 
der,” at the very least, is an impossi- 
bility. Every Charon on the river has 
his Mercury in the shape of a piper. 

I have traversed the wildest re- 
gions in Ireland—Ervis, Connemara— 
tracts the most uncivilized, where 
a six-penny loaf would be put into a 
museum, and there, Sir, even there, 
have I not been safe ; “ Cherry Ripe” 
has invaded the isle of Achill; and 
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in the very caves of Cong there was 
an old fiddler scratching the “ Copen- 
hagen Waltz” so lustily that, I honestly 
confess, nothing but the fear of the con- 
sequences prevented me from strangling 
him with his own neck-cloth. Is it 
murder to kill a fiddler? Reason and 
justice say no. The law, however, says 

es!—nor is this the only case where 
aw is at variance with reason and 
justice. ; 

“Music has charms.” Congreve ! 
you lie! Woman has charms, an 
apple-pye has charms, a cigar has 
charms ; but you may as well talk to 
me of the charms of a pig under a 
gate, or of a fishwoman’s tongue, or of 
Lord Althorp’s oratory, as the charms 
of music. 1 can as easily understand 
the attractions of an old lady of eighty- 
six, as those of a “prima donna.” If 
music is a charmer, I am the “ deaf 
adder ;” she is not charming enough to 
seduce me. “ J/ fanatico per la musica” 
is no appellation of mine. I love the 
musical world just as Caligula loved 
his people. I wish they had all but 
one neck, that I might rid myself of 
the whole house of harmony at a 
single blow ! 

I am cursed with an unusually large 
circle of relatives and acquaintances ; 
and my life is so embittered by the 
continual, incessant, ruthless persecu- 
tion I undergo from practisers and 

erformers upon a greater variety of 
instruments than Nebuchadnezzar had 
in his band, that I do not value it at a 
pin’s fee. My tormentors spare no 
pains, no cost, no exertions to perfect 
themselves in the black art. The 
young ladies of my family rise with 
the: sun, and practice ten or twelve 
hours a day in order to inflict their 
rondos and sonatas upon me as adroitly 
as possible. They do nothing, nothing 
in the world else from morn to noon, 
and from noon to midnight, but play, 
as they call it. It may be play to 
them, Sir; but it is death to me! They 
never draw, paint on velvet, embroider, 
work samplers, or so much as divert 
themse] ves with battle-door and shuttle- 
cock. No accomplishment but music 
is of any account in my house; no 
book, I verily believe, but a music- 
book is ever opened. They might 
sometimes, one would think, take up a 
battle-door or a novel; but no! they 
never relent; there is no pause, no 


respite: I lead the life of Ixion 
on the wheel, one eternal round 
of agony. The piano is never shut 
for 4 moment, nor can one of the girls 
ever pass it without a run up and 
down the keys, which runs through 
my poor system like a sharp pen-knife 
or red-hot knitting-needle. Then they 
have a thing called a shake, 
*€ Siculi non invenere tyranni 
Majus tormentum,” 


It shakes me, Sir, to the very centre. 
I feel as if a magazine of gunpowder 
was exploding within me. 
a way of shaking which, I suppose, is 
actual perfection. 1 never see her 
approach the piano but I thrust my 
fingers into my ears. “ How very odd,” 
she says, “that Charles does not like 
music |” 

The young gentlemen are nearly as 
great musicians as their sisters. All 
other young gentlemen play billiards, 
racket, ball, or some other manly game, 
uniting health with amusement: they 
shoot, hunt, or angle occasionally: not 
so with the cavaliers of my acquaint- 
ance and kindred; they play nothing 
the whole year round but the violin, 
or the German flute, or the Kent bugle; 
or, if not instrumentalists, they are 
sure to be vocalists; they warble me 
mad. There is Ned Nightingale, for 
instance ; what an indefatigable song- 
ster! He sings “from morn to night,” 
like the miller on the Dee. Solomon 
says, “there is a time for every thing ;” 
but Ned Nightingale sings at a// times ; 
he even sings at his dinner. He has 
one carol about “A fine old English 
gentleman,” which will, | fear, be the 
death of me. Before he is up in the 
morning, he is at the “fine old English 
gentleman ;” and to make the grievance 
still more grievous, he frequently stops 
in the middle of a stave, and says to 
me—* Now, observe this turn!” and 
then on he goes again with “the fine 
old English gentleman,” just as fresh 
as when he began; aud I am very sure 
that if he was ten times as melodious 
as he is, he could “ find it in his heart,” 
as Dogberry says of his tediousness, 
“to bestow ut all upon me.” 

But the misery of miseries, the 
horror of horrors is to be obliged, out 
of complaisance to mothers and aunts, 
to commend the “execution” of the 
young caitifls! Just imagine a crimi- 
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nal at the foot of the gallows, com- 
elled to compliment Jack Ketch upon 
fis dexterity in finishing the law! 
That is precisely my situation, when 
required to praise Miss Fanny’s shake, 
or Master Tom’s “diminished seventh” 
or “minor third,” or, perhaps, the per- 
formance of all “ Semiramide,” from 
overture to finale. Execution it may 
well be called! I look upon every 
performer as an executioner, and every 
musical instrument as an instrument 
of torture. Never do I see a lady at 


Parricide ..cccoccccccccccsccscccccscecs 
TTCASON ccccscccescccreccccccesccccecee 
Murder ccccccccccccccccccsesccccsosecece 
Highway robbery .....seseeeseeseeees 
Shop-lifting .....ccccccserssseseecssees 
Picking pockets ....sccecesccsessees 
Sedition ..ccccccorcccccccccccsccccccece 
Burglary ccccccccccccescccccccocccccscss 


“ But blasphemy, Sir; how would 
you punish bla sphemy ?” 

“ On the blasphemer I would inflict 
one night at a catch club!” 

“ Are you done, Sir, with your tirade 
against harmony ?” 

“ Yes, for the present.” 
“ Quite done *” 
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a piano-forte, or a gentleman at a 
violin, or bassoon, but I think of 
Abhorson, and the whole race of 
hangmen. Do legislators wish to 
restrain crime ? Let them abolish 
the rope, and punish felony with harps 
and harpsichords. This is the a 
possible use that can be made of music, 
consistent with the quiet and well- 
being of society. A scale of musical 
inflictions might easily be graduated, 
according to the varying enormity of 
offences. Suppose the following : 


The Italian Opera for life. 

A perpetual Oratorio. 

Marriage to a Prima Donna. 

Three Musical Festivals. 

The barrel organ for seven years. 

The Jew’s harp fora year. 

The hurdygurdy for a month. 

Transportation to Savoy for life. 

Incarceration for a week, in com- 
pany with Mr. Catgut, or three 
tunes on the German flute; at 
the discretion of the Court. 


“ Yes,” 
“ May I make one observation ?” 
“ Certainly.” 
“ Well, then, Sir, let me tell you 
* The man that has not music in his soul, 
And is not moved by concord of sweet sounds.’ 


“Oh! oh! oh!” 
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WE return to the interesting collec- 
tion published by Stanislas Julien, and 
proceed to an analysis of the tale en- 
titled “ Tse Hiong Hiong Ti,” or “ the 
two brothers of different sexes.” 

The tale commences with a descrip- 
tion of an honest inn-keeper and his 
wife, who, having no children, looked 
upon all the distressed as their family, 
and never neglected an opportunity of 
doing good. Lieou-te, as the inn-keeper 
was called, lamented the want of heirs 
to perform funeral sacrifices at his 
grave, and attributed it to a cause, 
sufficiently strange to us western read- 
ers, but in which classical and oriental 
scholars will recognize the ancient 
doctrine of the metempsychosis. 


“TIT have no children,” said Lieou, 
* doubtless this misfortune arises from 
my not having practised virtue in my 
former state of existence. Heaven pu- 
nishes me in the present life by depriving 
me of an heir, who might, after death, 
offer the funeral sacrifices to my ashes, 
What profit would a few more coins 
be to me? Is it not better to render unto 
every one his due? Such conduct is a cer- 
tain pledge of prosperity.” 


On a very stormy day an old sol- 
dier, accompanied by a young lad, 
sought shelter in the inn. It was just 
the day in which 


« The warrior puts on his winter-cloak, 
the prince extended on a carpet, drinks 
frequently from the golden goblet of rosy 
wine, and fair dames replenish their 
chafing-dishes with charcoal.” 


When the wearied wanderers en- 
tered the inn, Lieou and his wife has- 
tened to provide them with refresh- 
ments, but were surprised to see that 
they left the best viands untouched. 


* Sir,” said the inn-keeper, “ I suppose 
you are keeping fast.” 

« We soldiers,” said the aged traveller, 
“have a dispensation from fasting.” 

“If that be the case,” replied Lieou, 
“ why do you not eat a little meat?” 

«I must not conceal the truth from 
you,” said the old man, “I have but a 


small sum to defray the expenses of my 
journey, and therefore I content myself 
with rice and herbs; and even thus I 
fear that I shall not have enough to bring 
me to my native city. If we used these 
viands we should spend in one day our 
whole store; how then should we reach 
our distant home?” 

«« Livou, seeing that he was in great dis- 
tress, was touched in his inmost heart, 
and said: ‘In such severe weather you 
have need of solid food to recruit your 
exhausted strength. Take meat and 
rice, they will enable you to brave the 
wind and cold. I beseech you, eat what 
you please, it shall not cost you a frac- 
tion,’” 

‘« Sir,” replied the old soldier, « do not 
laugh at my frankness, but I cannot be- 
lieve that any one would give a traveller 
meat and drink without cost.” 

“Ido not jest with you,” said Lieou, 
“your servants do not resemble other 
persons of the same trade. If by chance 
a traveller has no money, we treat him 
just as well as if he were rich, and he 
obtains here all he wants, free of cost, 
Thus, since your stores are scanty, ima- 
gine that you are here as my invited 
guest,” 


After dinner, finding that the snow 
continued, Lieou offered beds to the 
soldier and his son; but during the 
night the elder traveller was seized 
with a fatal illness, and spite of all the 
care lavished on him by his host, died, 
leaving his child alone with strangers. 
Lieou and his wife resolved to adopt 
the orphan, and educate him as their 
own son; regarding the chance that 
gave them an adopted child asa special 
providence. They make the proposal 
to the orphan, Chin-eul, who accepted 
it with joy. 


« Chin-eul placed himself on his knees 
between two chairs, and praying Lieou 
and his wife io sit down, saluted them 
with four prostrations as a token of his 
becoming their adopted child. His new 
parents changed his name to Lieou-Fang. 
From this moment he displayed the most 
affectionate: care and attention for his 
adopted parents; he anticipated their 


sn 








wishes, and displayed towards them all 
the zeal and‘tenderness which the most 
devoted filial love could inspire.” 


Two years after these events, a 
dreadful tempest assailed the barks on 
the river, near whose banks the inn 
stood. Lieou-Fang, hearing cries of 
distress, rushed from the house, and 
reached the river just as one boat was 
driven on shore! Among the pas- 
sengers he saw a young man, about 
his own age, grievously wounded, and 
extended, motionless, on the bank. 
Fang brought the unconscious sufferer 
to his home, where, by the tender cares 
of Lieou and his wife, his health was 
soon restored. The second stranger 
was named Lieou-Ki. He was even- 
tually adopted by the generous inn- 
keeper, having discovered that his 

arents were drowned during the storm, 
rom whose rage he had so narrowly 
escaped. 

At length the aged Lieou and his 
wife were seized with a mortal disease ; 
they called their adopted sons to the 
bed-side, and Lieou thus addressed 
them :— 


“« My children—My wife and I were 
without posterity, and were condemned 
to be deprived, after death, of funeral 
sacrifices, Heaven, at length, had pity 
on us, and sent you to be our sons. 
Though merely our children by adoption, 
you have shown us as much tenderness 
as if you had been our offspring. We 
can now die without regret; but when 
we are departed redouble your zeal and 
efforts to render your commerce pros- 
perous, and to preserve the little inheri- 
tance I bequeath you. When we both 
think on your love for each other, and 
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your energetic characters, we look for- 
ward with confidence, and trust to rest 
happy by the nine fountains that water 
the kingdom of the dead.” 


Soon after the worthy pair died, to 
the great grief of Lieou-Fang and 
Lieou-Ki. 


«‘ Immediately they prepared the coffin 
and winding-sheet, with all possible mag- 
nificence, and summoned several bonzes 
to recite the office of the dead during 
nine days, that the passage of their souls 
to the regions of bliss might be quick- 
ened. After having buried their adopted 
parents, the two brothers erected a magni- 
ficent tomb over their remains, Lieou- 
Fang brought from the capital the ashes 
of his mother, and Lieou-Ki from his 
native village the bones of his father, to 
share the repose of their adopted parents. 
When all was ready, and a lucky day 
had been selected, the coffin of Lieou was 
placed in the middle, that of Lieou-Ki’s 
father on the right, and of Lieou-Fang’s 
mother on the left. The three coffins 
were ranged in the same line, like three 
pearls of perfect resemblance.” 


When the brothers had lived some 
years together in perfect harmo y, 
Lieou-Ki —— that they should 
get married, but was surprised to find 
Lieou-Fang obstinately determined to 
remain single. He made several vain 
attempts to shake this resolution, and 
wearied himself with conjecture to 
discover the cause. 


“ One day he saw a pair of swallows 
building their nest on one of the house- 
beams. He took a pencil, and, to sound 
the inclinations of Lieou-Fang, wrote 
the following verses on the wall :— 


¢ The swallows, so loving, are building their nest, 
And that dwelling so frail to prepare, 
From morning to evening they never take rest, 
But toil on with labour and care. 


¢ Yet mutual love makes the labour more light, 
And care ’s but half felt when ’tis shared ; 
Nor sorrow nor pain can the happiness blight 
Of those who are equally paired. 


¢ But had not the male for himself found a mate, 
Such pleasures he never had known ; 
And at length have discovered his error too late, 


When his nest was left silent and lone. 


” 


Lieou-Fang having seen these verses, then, taking the pencil, wrote the fol- 


smiling, read them several times, and lowing, to the very same rhymes :— 
















= 
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« The swallows, so loving, are building their nest, 
Sure ne’er was so happy a pair ! 
They fly through the heavens, and think not of rest, 
For mutual love is their care. 


« And nature, long since, has designed this delight, 
By two loving hearts that is shared— 
Themselves must alone be the cause of the blight, 
By which nature’s kind boon is impaired. 


‘ When the female, at length, has discovered a mate, 
Her love remains hid and unknown— 
But why should the male not discover till late 
That he really has not been alone ?’ 


« If I understand these verses aright,” 
exclaimed Lieou-Ki, when he read them, 
“my brother is certainly a young girl! 
No wonder that I have so often won- 
dered at the delicate proportions and soft 
voice of my companion !” 


Fearing, however, that he might have 
adopted the conclusion too hastily, he 
consulted a friend, who was inclined to 
the same opinion, but recommended 
another trial. 


« Lieou-Ki not being able to resist his 
desire of clearing up the mystery,-. had 
again recourse to poetry. ‘ Brother,’ 
said he to Lieou-Fang, ‘I admire the 
verses you made to my rhymes on the 
swallows’ nest, but I have not power to 
imitate your talent. May I beg of you 
to make a second set on the same sub- 
ject.’ Lieou-Fang took the pencil with 
a smile, and wrote the following verses 
to the same rhymes :— 


‘ The swallows, so loving, are building their nest, 
With their happiness nought can compare ; 
For each by the object of love is caress’d, 
And soft notes show how tender their care. 


‘ They fear lest Spring-pleasures, so full of delight, 
Should by them, if alone, be unshared ; 
And that no future ill should their progeny blight, 
The cradle 's already prepared. 


‘ With the diamond of Ho-Chi* no jewel could mate, 
Yet to Tsti was its value unknown— 
Oh ! why should the king, with false knowledge elate, 
Have left it dark, silent, and lone.’ 


*¢ Lieou-Ki took the verses, and, after 
having read them, exclaimed—* And so, 
my dear brother, you are really a woman!’ 
Lieou-Fang’s downcast eyes and burniig 
blushes were the only answer. 


” 


An interesting explanation ensued ; 
Lieou-Fang and Lieou-Ki were soon 
married, and the happiness they en- 
joyed in wedded life passed into a 
proverb. 

The other tales in this collection are 
“The Mysterious Painting,” and an 
episode extracted from a romance, 
called “ The History of the Three 
Kingdoms.” They are scarcely inferior 


in interest to that from which we have 
so largely extracted. 

The volume concludes with some 
specimens of Chinese poetry, which 
possess more value for their novelty 
than for any other merit. To those 
who are anxious to obtain information 
on this branch of Eastern literature, 
we beg leave to recommend Mr. Davis’s 
dissertation on Chinese poetry, in the 


third volume of the “ Transactions of 


the Royal Asiatic Society ;” a disserta- 
tion equally remarkable for the display 
of extensive knowledge and refined 
taste. 


* Ho-Chi having found a rough diamond, presented it to King Tst, who being 
persuaded by his treasurer that it was a worthless stone, threw it away, and ordered 
Ho-Chi to be punished as an impostor. 
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Blanche et Bleue, ou les deux Couleuvres—Feés 
Roman Chinois, traduit par Stanislas Julien. 
(White and Blue; or, the Serpent-Fairies, a 
Chinese Romance. Paris: Gosselin.) 


Professor Julien states that he has 
translated this work as a specimen of 
the Chinese popular tales, designed for 
the lower orders, and based on popular 
superstition, none of which have hitherto 
appeared in any European language ; 
and also as an illustration of the state 
of literature in China in the nineteenth 
century, the date of the work being 
recent. In both points of view, but 
especially in the former, we find the 
tale so very interesting, that we have 
resulved to give a copious abstract of 
it to our readers. The tale is founded 
on the Buddhistic doctrine of expia- 
tion. Blanche is a female fairy, whom 
Fo, as the Chinese call Buddha, has 
sentenced to take for ages the form of 
a serpent, that she may expiate the 
crimes committed in her previous state 
of existence. At the end of eighteen 
hundred years Buddha resolves that 
the luminary Wen-Sing (the star of 
knowledge,) shall become incarnate by 
means of Blanche, aud shall attain the 
most eminent honours. To effect this 
object, he permits Blanche to resume 
her human form, and to marry Han- 
wen. The white fairy enters the world, 
and during several years is exposed to 
the greatest dangers ; but as important 
destinies were attached to her life, 
Buddha sends an inferior deity to pro- 
tect her, and even to restore her to 
life, when slain by the horrible Nan- 
Sing (the genius of the south polar 
tar). Wen-Sing at length is born, 
and the destiny of Blanche is accom- 
plished ; but as she had not yet expi- 
ated all her crimes, a priest named 
Fa-hai is sent to bury her under the 
pagoda of Loui-pong. After the lapse 
of twenty years her penance is com- 
plete, and she is raised to the regions 
of eternal bliss. 

The tale opens with an account of 
Han-wen, the destined husband of the 
white fairy. His father dying had left 
him in childhood to the care of his 
brother-in-law, who fulfilled the duties 
of a guardian with exemplary fidelity. 
When he grew up, he was placed as 
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an apprentice with Dr. Wang, an apo- 
thecary, or rather what we call a gene- 
ral practitioner. Han-wen, by his 
diligence and skill, acquired the con- 
fidence of his master, and was regarded 
by him as a brother rather than a ser- 
vant. Turn we now to the heroine of 
the tale, who is thus singularly in- 
troduced :— 


“In the cavern named ‘the grotto of 
pure air,” near the summit of the lofty 
mountain of the blue city, there dwelt 
the spirit of a white serpent that had 
past many ages in the practice of virtue. 
The rarest and most lovely flowers 
adorned this mysterious cavern, thousands 
of plants unknown to us, but whose bril- 
liancy and beauty exceeded all we can 
conceive, grew within its precincts, and 
charmed the senses by their odours and 
their colours. Peace and silence reigned 
in this charming retreat, which had never 
been trodden by human foot; it was truly 
the place for purifying the soul by study 
and meditation.* For eighteen hundred 
years the white serpent had dwelt in this 
grotto, entirely devoted to the practice of 
virtue, and during this period she had 
never injured a single individual. From 
the length of time that her practice of 
ascetic virtue had continued, she had 
acquired the power of working miracles.” 


Blanche, in order to perfect herself 
more completely, resolved to seek some 
new habitation ; she closed the grotto, 
mounted on a chariot of clouds, and 
began her voyage through the air. Ere 
long she encountered the genius of the 
north polar star, the determined enemy 
of the fairy race, and only escaped 
destruction by perjury. She then pur- 
sued her way to the city of Hang- 
Uheou, and resolved to take up her 
abode in a deserted palace ; but she 
found that the place was already occu- 
pied by the blue serpent-fairy, who 
was resolved to maintain possession. 
After a brief struggle, however, the 
blue fairy was conquered, and con- 
sented to become the servant of 
Blanche. 

About this time, Han-wen having 
obtained permission from his master 
to offer sacrifices at the tombs of his 
parents, resolved, as he was returning, 


* The most prominent article in the Buddhistic creed is, that a contemplative 


ascetic life will purify the soul and prepare it for being absorbed into a deity. 
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to visit the lake Si-hou, celebrated for 
its romantic beauties. Here he met 
the two fairies in the shape of lovely 
damsels, and, as Buddha had decreed 
five hundred years before, fell in love 
with Blanche. An accidental shower 
of rain afforded him a pretext for ad- 
dressing the fairies, and he laid the 
foundation of future intimacy by lend- 
ing them an umbrella. Blanche, on her 
return home, ordered the demons over 
whom she had power, to supply her 
immediately with a hundred pieces of 
gold, and they stole the sum from the 
royal treasury of which Han-wen’s 
brother-in-law was keeper. When 
Han-wen came in the morning for his 
umbrella, Blanche confessed her affec- 
tion, proposed marriage, and gave him 
the-stolen money to provide a nuptial 
feast. He went to acquaint his bro- 
ther-in-law with his good fortune, the 
coin was recognized, he was hurried 
before a magistrate, and his story 
treated as an absurdity, especially 
when no trace could be found of 
Blanche or her servant. Han-wen 
was exiled for three years to a distant 
province ; but his old master Wang 
gave him a letter to a physician in the 
place of his exile, which secured him 
employment. 

Blanche and her servant followed 
Han-wen to Kou-sou, his new resi- 
dence, and presented themselves before 
him. He severely reproached them 
with his miseries, accused them of 
being fairies, and refused to hear their 
defence. The artifices of Blanche, 
however, prevailed ; reconciliation was 
followed by marriage, and Han-wen 
opened a shop on his own account. 


« Han-wen put up a sign over his shop, 
on which was written, ‘here dwells a 
doctor who excels in healing every dis- 
ease ;” but several days elapsed, and he 
was not visited by a single customer. In 
despair he consulted Blanche, who re- 
plied—* My dear lord, I have this night 
examined the stars that beam in heaven, 
and I have learned from their aspect that 
a contagious and virulent malady is about 
to spread through the province. I shall 

repare for you certain pills that will 
infallibly cure the disease. You can sell 
them at a cheap rate, and be assured you 
will have plenty of customers.’” 


This plan was followed, and Han- 
wen rapidly acquired fame and fortune. 
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One day, in a temple, he was met by a 
Tao-sse, or Buddhistic mendicant, of a 
strictly ascetic order, who discovered 
at the first glance that Han-wen was 
under the influence of sorcery. The 
Tao informed him of his condition, 
and gave him three talismans for his 
protection ; in return for which, Han- 
wen made him a considerable present. 
Blanche’s supernatural knowledge en- 
abled her to detect the conspiracy that 
had been formed against her peace ; 
she tore the talisman from her hus- 
band, and speedily sought out the Tao 
to punish him for his interference. A 
singular combat ensued :— 


“¢ Stupid Tao-sse,’ said* Blanche, ‘have 
you dared to ca: me a fairy? Tell me 
what is the magic power of which you 
vaunt; I am anxious to determine which 
of us is the stronger.’ 

“ This attack filled the holy man with 
indignation; he spoke a spell of dread 
power; and having taken into his mouth 
a few drops of pure water, he blew them 
into the air. All at once the sky was 
obscured—darkness, only broken by lurid 
flashes, covered the earth—the rain fell 
in torrents, and the thunder echoed 
through the heaven. * Thy power is but 
feeble,’ said Blanche; ‘it scarce deserves 
to be named.’ She then spoke a counter- 
charm, and pointing with her finger to 
heaven, cried with a loud voice—* Let 
the clouds disappear, let the rain cease, 
and let the bright luminary of day shine 
forth in all his brightness.’ The holy 
man, seeing his charm broken, seized the 
precious sword which hung from his 
girdle, and raised it on high to strike his 
enemy; but at once myriads of golden 
clouds flew towards Blanche, and enve- 
loped her head like a glory. The pre- 
cious sword could not penetrate this 
divine veil, and only struck the air with 
idle blows. Again Blanche spoke a 
mighty spell; pointing to the sacred 
sword, she said with a voice of thunder— 
‘ Fall; and instantly the sword fell to the 
ground. She seized it, and rendered it 
invisible; then, with an imperious voice, 
she exclaimed—‘ Where art thou, gallant 
warrior with the yellow bonnet? Hither 
immediately—seize that vile Tao-sse, and 
suspend him in the midst of the air.’” 





The summoned demon obeyed her 
orders, and chastised the Tao so se- 
verely that he was forced to beg for 
mercy, which he could only obtain by 
giving back the money he had received 
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from Han-wen. But Blanche had 
soon to encounter a greater danger ; 
of a particular festival the Chinese 
afe accustomed to drink wine mingled 
with sulphur—and sulphur, it seems, 
destroys the most powerful spell that 
the Chinese fairies can devise. After 
many vain efforts to escape, Blanche 
was compelled by her husband to 
drink the medicated draught, and was 
soon obliged to resume the form of a 
serpent. In this condition she was 
seen by Han-wen, who was so horrified 
by finding his worst suspicions con- 
firmed, that he dropped down dead. 
The cries of the blue fairy revealed to 
Blanche the extent of her misfortune, 
and she resolved immediately to seek 
the abodes of the gods and steal some 
ambrosia, a morsel of which would 
restore her husband to life. 

Blanche departed in her car of 
clouds to the abode of the gods, but 
she found the gate guarded by a young 
genius with the head of a white ape. 
Having been refused admittance, she 
wounded the genius with a poisoned 
ball, and then dreading the anger of 
his mistress, the goddess Ching-me, 
fled with precipitation. Chiang-me, be- 
ing a goddess, soon overtook - the 
white fairy. 

«¢ Odious monster!” cried the goddess 
in furious wrath, “ whither goest thou?” 
and as she spoke she spread a vast net 
over the sky. Blanche endeavoured to 
fly, but she was held fast in the celestial 
meshes, and despite of herself was forced 
to assume her original form. Chiing-me 
drew the sword, which she uses to deca- 
pitate demons and fairies; she was about 
to smite the white serpent, when she 
beheld a brilliant cloud appear suddenly 
by her side, from which issued the words 
‘pardon! pardon!” Chiing-me paused, 
for she recognized the god Kian-in.” 


This deity informed the goddess of 
the high destinies that were attached 
to the fate of Blanche, obtained her 
pardon, and directed the fairy to seek 
the god of the southern hemisphere, 
and ask from him a branch of the tree 
of immortality. Blanche obeyed ; she 
was received at the palace of the 
southern god by a genius, with a stag’s 
head, who treated her with respect 
and gave her the sacred branch. On 
her return she met a genius with a 
stork’s head, the genius of the aus- 
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tral polar star, and was so terrified by 
the voice of this deadly etemy of the 
fairy-race, that she sunk lifeless, and 
her body falling from the car of clouds 
descended towards the earth. 

«“ The genius, with the stork’s head, 
pursued her impetuously, and was about 
to tear her in pieces with his beak, but 
he was suddenly checked by the appear- 
ance of a genius with a white parrot’s 
head, who stopped him and said, « My 
brother, you must not slay this fairy. 
The danger to Which she is now exposed 
was decreed by Heaven, but, the great 
Buddha, who inbabits the southern ocean, 
has sent me to prevent you from destroy- 
ing this perverse creature, for you know 
not what important destinies she has to 
accomplish. I trust therefore that you 
will take pity on her, and, in obedience 
to destiny, spare her life.’ « I degest fairj 
as my most bitter enemies,’ réplied the 
genius with the stork’s head, ‘ but since 
my brother has interfered by the supreme 
commands of Buddha, my duty is obedi- 
ence.’ Thus saying, he desisted from the 
pursuit, and proceeded to his palace at the 
southern pole. The parrot-headed ge- 
nius then took up the body of Blanche, 
and seeing that all signs of life were gone, 
he pronounced the magic words which can 
raise the dead, and breathed into her nos- 
trils the breath of life. Blanche’s soul 
returned to its habitation ; awaking from 
her lethargy, she prostrated herself at 
the feet of the genius and thanked him 
for her restoration.” 


The parrot-headed genius dismissed 
Blanche ; she returned home, healed 
her husband, and having brought two 
real serpents into the apartment, per- 
suaded him that his recent terror had 
originated in a mistake. 

The wondrous cures effected by 
Han-wen’s pills excited the anger of 
his medical brethren, and they, under 
pretence of doing him honour, chose 
him to make the annual offering to the 
presiding deity of their city. Blanche 
summoned the demons to her aid, and 
they stole some precious articles from 
the emperor’s treasury which Han-wen 
offered in the temple. The theft was 
discovered. Han-wen being brought 
before a magistrate was, of course, 
convicted, and a second time driven 
into exile. The two fairies collected 
all the property in the house, and, dis- 
guised as men, gave it in charge to 
Han-wen’s brother-in-law, after which 
they followed him to the place of his 
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exile. Again Blanche was reconciled 
to her husband, and again she supplied 
him with magical cures for diseases. 

Still some suspicions troubled his 
mind, and he resolved to consult Fa- 
hai, a holy man who resided in the 
celebrated temple of the Golden Moun- 
tain. Fa-hai convinced Han-wen that 
Blanche was a fairy, and persuaded 
him to remain in the temple, for the 
purpose of éseaping her delusions. 
Blanche discovering that her husband 
had been thus removed from her, went 
to attack Fa-hai, hoping to conquer 
him as she had conquered Tao-sse ; 
but Fa-hai possessed the mystic vase 
of Buddha, and the fairy was defeated. 
At night, she attempted, in revenge, 
to overwhelm the temple and monas- 
tery of the Golden Mountain by a 
magic deluge, but Fa-hai’s superior 
ower repelled the waters, which, roll- 
ing down the mountains, destroyed a 
village at its base. Terrified at the 
crime they had committed, the two 
fairies resolved to retire from the 
world and do penance in “the grotto 
of pure air.” 

After some time Han-wen was per- 
mitted to return to his native city, and 
hither Blanche hasted to rejoin him; 
she was now pregnant, and her appeals 
to paternal love, joined with fervent 

rotestations, induced her husband to 
yelieve that he had been deceived by 
the priest of the Golden Mountain. 
The happiness of the pair thus again 
united, continued to increase, and 
Blanche received a convincing proof 
of Buddha's favour by his sending the 
parrot-headed genius to her aid when 
attacked by a malignant demon, whom 
the Tao-sse had sent to revenge his 
former disgrace. At length Wen-sing 
became incarnate in the person of 
Blanche’s son, and the decrees of des- 
tiny were accomplished. 

When the boy was a month old, 
Fa-hai received orders from Buddha 
to receive the soul of Blanche in his 
mystic vase and bury it beneath the 

agoda of Loui-pong. Presenting 
Finnself at Han-wen’s door, he per- 
suaded his old disciple to take the 
vase into Blanche’s presence ; she ran 
to meet her husband, but on the in- 
stant red clouds burst from the vase 
and encircled her frame, Perceiving 
that her time was come, she related to 
the family the events of her past life, 
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and recommending her son to the care 
of her sister-in-law, disappeared. Han- 
wen, overwhelmed with grief, bade 
adieu to the world, and retired to fhe 
monastery of the Golden Mountain. 

Mong-kias, the son of Han-wen, 
was educated by his aunt and uncle 
as their own son. When he reached 
the age of ten years, he was insulted 
by his saboukiieties who called him 
the son of a fairy, and this led to his 
discovering the secret of his birth. 
Grief, tor the misfortunes of his parents, 
produced such an effect on the boy’s 
mind, that he was seized with a disease 
which threatened to be mortal; but 
Buddha was unwilling that the incar- 
nate Wen-sing should thus perish ; he 
sent an inferior deity to heal the boy, 
and to inform him that when his lite- 
rary success should procure for him 
the highest academic degree, he should 
be permitted to see his mother, and 
enjoy the satisfaction of telling her, 
that his success had opened to her 
soul the gates of paradise. Mong-kias, 
inspired by this hope, devoted himself 
ardently to study ; when the time for 
examination came he obtained the 
highest rank at the provincial univer- 
sity, and was honourably sent to the 
imperial academy, which alone has the 
privilege of conferring first-class de- 
grees. Here his success was equally 
decisive, and he was proclaimed “ first 
of the first.” Instead of asking any 
favour for himself, he besought the 
emperor to bestow honours on his un- 
fortunate parents, a request which was 
readily granted. 

Mong-kias now went to the monas- 
tery of the Golden Mountain and 
made himself known to his father. 
Han-wen resolved to return to the 
world to witness the marriage of his 
son and his niece, to whom Mong- 
kias had been betrothed by Blanche 
in his infancy ; but before he had com- 
pleted his preparations for departure, 
Fa-hai appeared to gratify them with 
a sight of the long-lost Blanche. It 
would be useless to describe the affect- 
ing interview, let us pass to the con- 
clusion of the scene. 


“ Fa-hai, when there was a pause in 
the conversation, called Blanche: « The 
measure,’ said he, ‘of your misfortunes 
and sufferings is this day completed. 
You shall no longer remain in this cor- 
rupt world, I shall now remove you to 
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the celestial abodes,’ He then took a 
piece of white silk, and spread it upon 
the ground. ‘ Blanche,’ he cried, ‘ step 
on this piece of silk, I am about to raise 
you to heaven!’ Blanche, after having 
prostrated herself before the holy man, 
did as she wascommanded. Fa-hai then 
pointed with his finger to the white silk, 
and pronounced aloud the words of the 
sacred spell. At once the silk was 
changed into a luminous cloud, which 
gently embraced Blanche, and raised her 
up to the ninth heaven, all radiant with 
brilliancy and glory. 

“ Fa-hai then took a piece of blue silk, 
and having extended it on the earth, 
summoned Han-wen : ‘ My wise disciple,’ 
said he, ‘step on this piece of blue silk, 
that I may raise you to the abode of the 
gods, to share the happiness of your 
spouse.” Han-wen having prostrated 
himself, did as he was commanded ; the 
spell was again spoken, and the blue silk 
became an azure cloud, which embracing 
Han-wen raised him majestically through 
the air. At the same moment brilliant 
vapours, exhaling balmy odours, were 
spread over the sky, and the two groups 
of luminous clouds that bore Han-wen 
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and Blanche, floating toward the west, 
gradually disappeared.” 


The fate of the remaining personages 
of the tale may be briefly told. The 
blue fairy retired to “the grotto of 
pure air,” where she still continues, 
preparing herself, by the practice of 
virtue, for eternal happiness. Mong- 
kias married his cousin, and proved, by 
his eminent wisdom, that he was the 
incarnation of Wen-sing, (the star of 
intelligence.) He became the father 
of a numerous family, and all his de- 
scendants, by their virtuous conduct, 
proved themselves worthy of their ce- 
lestial origin. 

We feel grateful to Professor Julien 
for having introduced us to a new and 
interesting class of fictions; and we 
claim, as a proof of our devotion to 
the cause of literature, and of our zeal 
to provide at once instruction and 
amusement for our readers, that the 
Dusiin University M .GAzinE has 
been the first periodical to bring the 
popular literature of China before the 
British nation, 

































The Spectre of the Log Hut. 


THE SPECTRE OF THE LOG HUT. 


** Thy bones are marrowless ; thy blood is cold ; 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with."—Macseru. 


We know that all belief in super- 
natural appearances is scouted by the 
intellect of the age, as a weak and 
childish superstition ; the tales of the 
ghost and the spectre have been 
banished even from the nursery ; the 
reign of terror, of goblin and hob- 
goblin is past; and those spectral 
appearances, which walked abroad in 
the gloomy darkness of a benighted 
age, have fled before the dawning of 
the day of knowledge. The church- 
yard yawns no more to send forth the 
sheeted dead, and the departed repose 
peaceably in their graves. We do not 
intend to set ourselves in opposition 
to the incredulity of the age—we mean 
to state a narrative of simple facts, and 
leave every one to form his own con- 
clusion. For the truth of the facts, 
we think that we can vouch : the cir- 
cumstances are drawn from the letters 
of parties concerned, which still exist 
in the possession of their relatives and 
descendants. 

Our tale is of the western frontier of 
civilized America, where whole days’ 
journeys of waste forest and prarie are 
scantily relieved by the log huts, scat- 
tered at distant intervals. At the 
period of our narrative, this solitude 
was far more gloomy and unbroken 
than at present, the country being more 
thinly peopled, and the traces of the 
power of man far more narrowly con- 
fined to the line extending down the 
eastern eoast. Many vast tracts of 
wood and waste were then wholly 
untracked, and without trace of human 
foot; for the red man, the native of 
the wilderness, glides, noiseless as the 
panther, through the tangled cane brake 
and cotton wood, leaving no path be- 
hind. No wonder then, that to the 
regiments in the English service, who 
visited these deserts in the prosecution 
of a war which all true Englishmen 
deplore, these woods seemed “an- 
cient as night,” and filled with the un- 
broken gloom of primeval solitude. 


To keep up communication between the 
Canada frontier and the line of march 
to the southward and west, as well as 
to hold intercourse with friendly tribes 
of Indians, who assembled at given 
rallying points, picquets were often 
pushed far into the woods, for a short 
time, and then withdrawn to the main 
army. These outposts soon learned 
from the people of the country their 
habit of building temporary log huts, 
in place of lodging under canvass ; 
and one of those log huts, long deserted 
by the original framers, sheltered the 
party who are concerned in our nar- 
rative, 

The melancholy of unbroken soli- 
tude may fall upon a solitary mind 
with deep weight ; but if that mind be 
a strong one, cannot crush nor bend it. 
There is a fulness of sensation ap- 
proaching the pleasure derived from 
devotional ecstucy—the dominion of 
reverence which is unmingled with the 
abject crouchingsof slavish fear. At 
no moment do we feel more forcibly, 
even in the very holiness of the un- 
broken stillness, the utter feebleness of 
man in the hand of Him who made the 
night; nor can we wish that feeling 
broken by aught that lives or moves ; 
for in the pride of our strength, and 
the mad bustle of mankind busied in 
nothings, these thoughts are rare, and 
seldom, indeed, comes their power 
over us. But there are times when 
the loneliness of night and nature, far 
from awakening sensations which the 
heart receives gladly, are merely the 
heralds of deep and mournful solitude 
of mind. This solitude is the more 
insupportably painful from being of 
mind only, for these times are when 
we are with those to whom the full 
voices of nature that pierce our own 
heart speak not. Perhaps there is 
no desolation more entire than the 
neighbourhood, at such times, of cree 
ated beings who dream not of the 
glory of the heavens uatil their cur- 
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tains are parted as a scroll, and the 
broad lightning bursts from them with 
death upon its wings. These were 
nearly Henry Sherwood’s feelings when 
sitting in a lonely log-house, near a pine 
forest on the Canada frontier: vainly 
did his friend and sole companion, 
Captain William Dromond, a gallant 
Irishman, the most thoughtless of the 
gay, and in danger foremost amongst 
the headlong, try to arouse his friend 
to his own pitch of buoyant cheerful- 
ness. It was a clear moonlight night, 
and the cabin (one of the deserted 
picquet log-houses before described) 
was built so loosely that the bright 
beams of the moon streamed through 
a dozen open places between the logs, 
and clearly shone upon the small table 
in the outer room, at which these two 
friends were sitting; a smaller inner 
chamber was all the further accommo- 
dation of this log-hut; and in this 
they had laid their loose equipments, 
and made such arrangements for sleep- 
ing as the nature of the place rendered 
practicable. The two officers were 
bound southward by west from the 
Canada frontier, to hold a palaver with 
friendly Indians, from whom they were 
yet a long day’s journey distant, and 
for the last two days they had bivou- 
acked in the woods, and journeyed on 
without meeting a single living soul. 
But this was nothing to two men ex- 
perienced in camping out and the arts 
of a woodland life, and who knew 
these woods thoroughly well; so that 
the dreariness of solitude, which might, 
in one less used to it, have accounted 
for Lieutenant Sherwood’s melancholy, 
was to him an every-day companion. 
But this dreariness seemed to brood 
over their night’s lodging-place in an 
uncommon degree, and might almost 
be seen in the clear, silent moonlight, 
whilst the howlings of a panther every 
now and then, scarce heard in the vast 
distance, merely shewed how great a 
change the very slightest sound could 
make in utter stillness. 

There was, moreover, something in 
the officer’s mind which aided these 
impressions, and every sally of the 
merriment of his frank companion, 
only drew his thoughts farther back 
upon the friends he had left in Eng- 
land; those who had been long un- 
heard of, or others dead for years. It 
is hard, even for a disposition like 
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Dromond’s, long to keep up the ball of 
merriment against the melancholy of a 
companion, which only becomes deeper 
the more he seeks to enliven it ; and 
after half humming a song to himself, 
he sank gradually into a kind of waking 
reverie, which was uninterrupted ; for 
Sherwood had long been silent. 

The door of the smaller room of the 
hut was exactly opposite to the outer 
door of the larger room in which they 
were sitting, which outer doot was the 
only entrance to the cabin. To avoid 
the blast, which eddied keenly between 
these doors, the table was drawn as 
much to one side as possible, close 
to the remains of the old hearth, on 
which they had piled a heap of blazing 
logs. This fire, and the moonbeams 
streaming in, lighted the whole room, 
though very unequally. In this posi- 
tion they sat for some minutes in 
silence, when the outer door opened, 
and a tall figure, in officer’s uniform, 
entered with steady but noiseless steps, 
and approached the fire-place. No 
sign of his approach had been heard, 
though even a hare’s foot would have 
sounded far in the deep stillness. The 
figure was of a young man, and the 
countenance pale and wasted as if by 
long sickness. The features, in health, 
would have been finely moulded ; but 
they wore an expression which might 
make even a stout heart shudder. It 
was the anxious, hopeless distress of 
madness, mingled with so much of the 
malignity peculiar to maniacs, that had 
not their souls felt the chilling cer- 
tainty, that nothing of material sub- 
stance stood before them, Sherwood 
and Dromond would have sprung to 
their arms; but both of them have 
often since declared, that they were 
spell-bound by the look which was 
rivetted upon them, and which entered 
their very souls. They have said that 
the agony which they endured under 
that glance—freezing utterance, but 
holding their eyes chained to the 
unearthly face, exceeded what they 
could have imagined sensation capable 
of. After looking thus steadily upon 
them for some moments, the figure 
slowly raised some weapon, upon 
which the moonshine glinmered, gazed 
on it, laughed inaudibly, with the re- 
volting demoniac joy of insanity, and 
passed into the inner room. 

The instant that they were relieved 
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from the presence of the apparition, 
Dromond’s presence of mind returned 
so perfectly that he thought all had 
been a dream, and starting up, flew 
into the inner chamber to see if it really 
contained any one. Nothing was there 
but bright moonlight and silence, and 
he would have reasoned the matter 
away, (for he was a confirmed sceptic 
in all supernatural appearances, and 
had held many arguments with his 
friend on this question,) had he not 
found Sherwood, upon his return into 
the outer room, looking upon vacancy 
with fixed eyes of horror, wholly dead 
to all around him. With some diffi- 
culty he restored him to consciousness ; 
and the strong effort necessary to do 


so, recalled all his own impressions of 


terror. 
Lieutenant Sherwood, quivering 
with horror, {though a man as brave 
as ever lived,) told his friend that he 
was sure his elder brother had cut his 
ownthroat in a fitof delirium. Dromond 
had never seen Captain Richard Sher- 
wood, to whom his brother was attached 
with an affection rare even amongst 
brothers ; and he asked eagerly, “ Did 
you know that fearful form, did you 
see how it departed ? The inner 
room was empty when I reached it.” 
“ The form,” replied Sherwood, “ was 
my brother, and from that inner room 
I saw the figure slowly return just 
after you had entered. The throat was 
severed, and blood streamed all around. 
It must have covered the floor.” 
No further light could be thrown 
upon this appearance. All wassilent, and 


bright in the moonlight as_ before. 
Far as the eye could reach from the hut 
door, over a wide plain of many miles 
around, not a form, not a shadow could 
be seen on any side. 

After a few minutes, the sense of 
loneliness and terror grew so strong 
upon the travellers that, though tired 
with a long day’s march, they again set 
forward and walked all night, nor 
could they think of halting to rest 
until the sun was high above the tree- 
tops. 

On returning, a short time after- 
wards to the frontier of Canada, the 
found letters from England ; which 
conveyed the mournful intelligence 
that Captain Sherwood had destroyed 
himself at Cheltenham, in the delirium 
of a brain fever. This intelligence 
was only what his afflicted brother had 
expected ; nor was he surprised to 
find the time correspond as nearly as 
could be ascertained to the visit of the 
figure to the log hut. 

Long after this occurrence, when 
Dromond and his friend Sherwood 
were walking in the park, the former 
suddenly cried to his eompanion, “ By 
Heaven, Henry, there is the man we 
saw near Three Rivers that dreadful 
night!” “ This is,” replied Lieutenant 
Sherwood, looking, with a sigh, at the 
officer his friend pointed to, “a most 
remarkable proof of the truth of that 
awful apparition. That man is the 
most striking likeness of my poor 
brother Richard that ever one man 
was of another.” 
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His Majesty's Promises, and His Ministers’ Decds. 


HIS MAJESTY’S PROMISES AND HIS MINISTERS’ DEEDS. 


On Tuesday, the 4th of February, 
the second session of the reformed 
parliament was opened by the King in 
person. At no period that we recol- 
lect, was the anxiety of the public mind 
in lreland more highly excited—never 
was more earnest, more general solici- 
tude awaiting the royal speech. The 
caterers for the public appetite ex- 
ceeded, on this occasion, all their for- 
mer efforts; and the anxiously ex- 
pected document arrived in Dublin in 
the incredibly short space of twenty- 
two hours after it had been dispatched 
from London. Upon its arrival, all 
other topics, however interesting to the 
general reader, were soon passed over, 
and attention exclusively confined to 
the announcement of the intentions of 
government with regard to [reland— 
that problem in legislation which we 
now acknowledge Clarendon* to have 
been perfectly right in declining ; and 
which, we regret to say, seems further 
from a chance of solution, in the hands 
to which it isat present intrusted, than at 
any former period of our history. This 
excitement will not appear extraordi- 
nary, when it is considered that the as- 
pect of affairs irresistibly forced the ques- 
tion upon every man’s mind,—* Is 
Protestantism to be extinguished in 
Ireland ; and consequently the sepa- 
ration of the two countries to be 
effected ?” Deeply interested, then, in 
this question, we read that part of the 
King’s speech relating to Ireland with 
earnest anxiety, and hailed the an- 
nouncement of the ministerial inten- 
tions with delight. We thought, not- 
withstanding all the diplomatic ambi- 
guity in which such documents are 


generally worded, and which almost 
justifies the shrewd observation of the 
French wit, “that language is given to 
man for the purpose of concealing his 
thoughts,” that there were two pas- 
sages which stood out in such bold 
relief from the general flatness, and dis- 
played such honesty of purpose, . and 
firmness of character, that the best 
results were to be expected. 

The passages we allude to were the 
following :— 

“TI have seen with feelings of deep 
regret and just indignation, the conti- 
nuance of attempts to excite the people 
of Ireland to demand a repeal of the 
Legislative Union. This bond of our 
national strength and safety, I have 
already declared my fixed and unalterable 
resolution, under the blessing of Divine 
Providence, to maintain inviolate by all 
the means in my power. In support of 
this determination, I cannot doubt the 
zealous and effective cooperation of my 
parliament and my people. To the 
practices which have been used to pro- 
duce disaffection to the State, and mu- 
tual distrust and animosity between the 
people of the two countries, is chiefly 
to be attributed the spirit of insubordina- 
tion, which, though for the present in a 
great degree controlled by the power of the 
law, has been but too perceptible in many 
instances. To none more than to the 
deluded instruments of the ayitation, 
thus perniciously excited, is the conti- 
nuance of such a spirit productive of the 
most ruinous consequences; and the 
united and vigorous exertions of the 
loyal and well-affected, in aid of the 
government, are imperiously required to 
put an end to a system of excitement 
and violence, which, while it continues, 


* Clarendon tells us that though ever ready to offer advice to Charles IT, on all 


questions of state submitted to him, he 


that nothing concerning Jrish affairs should ever be laid before him. 


made one request of his royal master, viz. 
Even in more 


ancient times, we learn from Spenser’s Dialogue on the state of Ireland, that an 
opinion prevailed “that no counsels for the good of that land could prosper; which 
whether it proceed from the genius of the soil, or influence of the stars, or that God 
hath not yet appointed the time of her reformation, or that he reserveth her in this 
unquiet state still, for some secret scourge unto England, it is hard to be known, but yet 


much to be feared.” 
lish readers, 


We would recommend this passage to the attention of our Eng- 
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is destructive of the peace of society, and if 
successful, must inevitably prove fatal to the 
power and safety of the United Kingdom.” 

The second passage was— 

«IT recommend to you the early con- 
sideration of such a final adjustment of 
the tithes, in that part of the United 
Kingdom, as may extinguish all just 
cause of complaint, without injury to the 
rights and property of any class of my sub- 
jects, or to any institution in Church or 
State.” 

Such were the passages which, we 
confess, led us to hope that brighter 
days were dawning upon us ; and that 
this wretched country was to be no lon- 
gera “ by-word and term of reproach” 
amongst the nations of the earth. This 
speech, as might be expected, was bit- 
terly assailed by Mr. O’Connell. Heis 
reported as pronouncing it to be “as 
unmeaning a pack of drivelling non- 
sense as ever was concocted.” Now 
certainly, at a first hearing, the speech 
does not seem to merit this charac- 
ter ; particularly the two passages 
we have just quoted. The first lays 
before the House the wretched state of 
Ireland—the spirit of insubordination 
and violence which, it is confessed, 
even the most rigorous laws could not 
effectually control. It points to the 
one grand cause of this unhappy condi- 
tion ; and calls for the cooperation of 
the legislature in checking an evil, de- 
structive of the peace of society, and 
fatal to the power and safety of the em- 

ire. The second speaks in a tone of 
Blended justice and paternal feeling 
oo as well suits the high authority 
rom which it proceeds) on a question 
affecting the property of a large class 
of individuals ; it professes a hope of 
such an adjustment between the con- 
tending parties, as may on the one 
hand remove all complaints with re- 
gard to exaction or oppression, while 
on the other it does not infringe upon 
the rights of any individuals ; nor even 
the rights of any community of which 
such individuals are but life members. 
These passages, we repeat, would ne- 
ver have appeared to us, on a first 
hearing, to be a pack of drivelling 
nonsense, and we think, that plain 
“ household understanding” persons 
might be pardoned for thinking that 
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they contained a great deal of meaning 
—that they announced intentions which, 
if acted on, must lead to very impor- 
tant results. Mr. O’Connell, however, 
characterised the speech as above ; and 
the question now is, was he right ? 
We have now the proceedings of the 
whole of this noisy session before us— 
ample data from which to draw a con- 
clusion. Those proceedings, then, we 
have minutely examined—we have 
drawn our conclusion ; and it is with 
deep regret we say, that the inference 
irresistibly foreed on our convictions is, 
that Mr. O'Connell was perfectly right ; 
and that in applying the term “ unmean- 
ing” to the speech, he appliedone, the 
propriety of which every subsequent 
event of the session has justified, Whe- 
ther it was from superior acuteness, or, as 
some suspect, from sharing more fully the 
confidence of the wire-drawers behind 
the scenes, that he was enabled to 
make the discovery, and laugh to scorn 
all the terrors of the Royal Pageant, 
we pronounce not; but certain itis, that 
never was there an instance of such 
“ bloated promise and lank perform- 
auce”—never an instance in which 
the prologue bespeaking attention “for 
us and for our tragedy” was followed 
by such broad, we hope we may not 
have reason to add—tragical farce. In 
proof of what we have just alleged, 
we shall consider the changes made in 
the two important bills regarding the 
affairs of Ireland which occupied the 
attention of Parliament for so long a 
period, and which were evidently re- 
ferred to in the King’s speech—the 
influence by which those changes were 
effected—and further, certain very intel- 
ligible indications in the quarter exert- 
ing that influence, which have since 
appeared, and from which we may be 
enabled to judge what prospect there 
is of saving the Protestant church, if 
not the Protestant population of Ire- 
land, from extermination ; and conse- 
quently what chance there is of pre- 
serving the integrity of the British em- 
ire, by preventing a repeal of the 
Tehes: 

The circumstances with regard to 
the changes in what is vulgarly called 
the coercion, but, in strict truth, the 
Protestant* protection bill, are, we firmly 


* It is the fashion nowadays to assail, with the charge of bigotry, all those who 


contend for the superior civilizing effects of Protestantism to Popery; a fashion 
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believe, without a parallel. The 
literary world has been largely sup- 
plied, for some years past, with the 
Secret Memoirs of the Crimes of Cabi- 
nets, and the feeling generally excited 
by their perusal, has been, that it is 
difficult to say whether the Roman 
satirist would have pronounced them 
more fitted for the study of a Demo- 
critus or a Heraclitus; whether they 
are more calculated to raise our laugh- 
ter at that “foolish compounded-clay— 
man,” or to excite a deeper feeling, a 
mingled one of melancholy and sur- 
orise, at that mysterious procedure of 
Povtideess which leaves the happiness 
or misery of millions dependant on the 
capricious impulses (they cannot be 
called counsels) of the most feeble and 
most worthless of mankind. In read- 
ing such memoirs, however, we have 
been always glad to listen to any 
point saved in arrest of judgment 
against our unfortunate race. We 
have willingly admitted any suggestion 
that might be offered, to prove that 
the gentry of the back stairs are not 
always the most “honest chroniclers,” 
and that we should be slow in believing 
that some of the most important public 
events have arisen from personal 
causes of the most frivolous descrip- 
tion ; that Europe has been deluged 
with blood in consequence of some 
high-spirited dame having had her 
new brocade stained by a cup of 
coffee, or not having a miniature set in 
a bracelet according to her directions. 
But there is, in the present case, no 
lea (however gladly we might be 
inclined to receive it) for withholding 
judgment. The parties are “taken in 
the manner,” and we challenge all the 
annals of cabinet intrigue, public or 
private, to produce anything to equal, 
for degrading and dastardly imbecility, 
the exposé laid before the house on 
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the ever-memorable night of the expla- 
nation between the Secretary and the 
Member for ali Ireland. 

Let us call to mind the cireum- 
stances connected with the changes 
made in the protection bill, during the 
last session, and then fairly ask our- 
selves whether our language be too 
strong. Before doing so, however, 
let us consider the causes that led 
to the original passing of that bill. 
It had been introduced for the pur- 
pose of protecting the Protestant 
population of Ireland, from the most 
frightful oppression that perhaps any 
= of a civilized community ever 
aboured under. We are quite pre- 
pared for a sneer at this statement, 
not only from the agitators, who are 
chuckling under a well-dissembled con- 
viction of its truth, but also from 
the “ Vulfenii ingentes,” the Gullies, 
the Gillons, the Kentuckian deputies, 
the polished representatives of politi- 
cal unions, who give and borrow light 
from the members of the “tail,” like 
Milton’s spirits “ mixing irradiance.” 
But still we are prepared to maintain 
our assertion—to maintain that, if ever 
there was a system which combined 
every variety of oppression—which 
combined the despatch of a Turkish pa- 
chalic with the ferocity of a Bushman 
tribe, and left its proscribed and unfor- 
tunate victims no escape from insult, 
persecution, plunder and assassination, 
the system under which the wretched 
Protestants of Ireland were suffering, 
was that one. Such a frightful state of 
affairs could only be met by strong 
measures. To talk of the suspension* 
of civil rights, in such a case is, (if it 
be not artful clamour,) to evince either 
gross ignorance of the particular facts, 
or equal ignorance of the grand princi- 
ples on which all laws should be 
framed. “Quid leges, sine moribus 


which has extended even to those public journalists who affect to be perfectly disin- 


terested in discussing the affairs of Ireland. 


It may, therefore, be right to apprize 


those profound enquirers, that, in coupling the word “ Protestant” with the protec- 


tion bill, we do not mean to use it in an invidious spirit of exclusion. 


We are free to 


admit that there is a large portion, Romanists in creed, but Protestants in habits— 
persons who (we are inclined to believe) are as strenuous advocates as ourselves for 
the unmutilated protection bill, if they could dare to raise a whisper against the 
system of oppressive espionage which besets them at their own doors, watching and 


reporting their every movement. 


* The late Mr. Henry Grattan, (‘stat nominis umbra!”) said he voted for a 
former coercion bill “in order to secure to Ireland a reversionary interest in the 


British constitution.” 
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vane, proficunt,” says a man who, 
though a lyric poet, seems to have 
known something of the laws of civil 
society, as well as those of metre. 
Lenity, we admit, is one of the per- 
fections of human law—that unsus- 
pecting mildness which seems slow in 
anticipating the commission of the 
crime it yet guards against—that mer- 
ciful prajudicium which disposes to 
the acquittal of the accused, whilst it 
throws technical difficulties in the way 
of the accuser, which seems to entan- 
gle the latter in the folds of mercy’s 
robe, while it admits the former within 
its shelter ; all these, we grant, are the 
characteristics of good laws—but such 
laws presuppose some moral elements 
in those for whom they are framed ; 
and that all the common instincts of 
humanity have not been banished by 
savage ignorance, national hatred, and 
ferocious superstition. But talk of 
such laws in Ireland! !—talk of the 
refinements of the British constitution 
—of the pure administration and ma- 
jesty of the existing laws in a country 
where the most experienced law- 
officers of the crown are baflled in all 
their proceedings—where they are 
obliged to apply for a change of venue, 
from the difficulty of finding a jury 
honest or firm enough to convict on 
the clearest evidence. Where a wit- 
ness,* though only deposing to a fact 
of which he was a casual observer, 
cannot leave the table without loud 
menaces against his life, or, if he him- 
self should escape, without vengeance 
being wreaked even on those remotely+ 
connected with him—where the 


* At the Kilkenny spring assizes, one Malone was tried for murder. 
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‘ primer switchers,’ as they are called, 
boldly come forward, take the Bible of 
God in their hands, and make state- 
ments which nine-tenths of their 
hearers know to be false, and for 
which they are hailed with enthusiastic 
acclamations by those very hearers. 
Talk of the due execution of the laws, 
where large bodies of police are mas- 
sacred in open day—where, if a ma- 
gistrate dares to do his duty, in pro- 
tecting life or property, it is at the 
risk of encountering some vexatious 
and ruinous prosecution, supported by 
subscription ; or of being exposed to 
the more gulling insolence of some 
association orator, sent down from 
head-quarters, to convene a rabble 
meeting, and mob him at his own gate, 
Talk of the protection of the laws, 
where if a Protestant farmer, together 
with his family, should escape the 
wholesale destruction of the midnight 
conflagration, he has still to sustain the 
houghing of his cattle, the turning up 
of his lea ground, the levelling of his 
fences, the firing of his turf-stack, the 
ferocious assaults upon himself or his 
children, when returning from the 
fair, or the market; or, if he should 
escape these, has vet to endure what 
the poor fellow himself calls “ the 
more wearing and break-down” annoy- 
ance arising from exclusive dealing, 
and the various other petty devices 
suggested by a mean and malignant 
bigotry. 

There could be no doubt (though 
attempts have been made to disguise 
the fact) as to the cause of all those 
horrifying atrocities. We are ready 


Tt was 


stated by Mr, Scott, counsel for the prosecution, that no surveyor could be got to 
draw a map of the place where the murder was committed, without a promise being 


given to him, that he should not be called on the table to swear to it! ! 


At the same 


assizes several shopkeepers, decent persons in appearance, of that class from which 
jurors are taken, came forward to give a character of the prisoners, and admitted 


that they had entered into a general subscription for their defence. 
late Mr. Jebb,) said he considered their conduct very disgraceful. 


The judge, (the 
For this shocking 


offence against judicial impartiality, he was denounced by the Dublin scribes, who 
spoke in high terms of “ the sublime and majestic vengeance,” (we quote their own 
words,) taken by the Irish people on their oppressors; and he was scarcely laid in 
his grave when, with something of the ferocity we thought peculiar to the hyena 
tribe, his memory was assailed by the most infamous and scurrilous invective. 

+ This feature of atrocity, viz., murdering the relatives of the offender, seems 
peculiar to that spirit of + wild justice,” which distinguishes “ the finest peasantry in 
the world,” and is probably derived from the spirit of a religion whose sentences of 


excommunication involve all the members of the offender's family, 
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to admit that predial agitation (as the 
new phrase runs) led to some one or 
two instances ; and that the sufferers 
were Roman Catholics ; though even 
in these cases it will be found that the 
unfortunate victims had committed the 
crime of being on too good terms with 
their Saxon neighbours ; or had learn- 
edthe abominable Saxon practices of 
aiding in the enforcement of the law ; 
or telling the truth when sworn ina 
court of justice. But we contend that 
even these instances (were they ten 
times more numerous) form no excep- 
tion to our assertion, that political agi- 
tation and political alone was the great 
and original cause which led to all. It 
surely is not very difficult to prove this 
to those who have ears tohear. When 
the peasantry of a country are taught 
to believe that though not de facto, 
they are de jure the possessors of the 
soil—when they are told that some 
centuries ago their forefathers were 
robbed by a band of foreign invaders, 
who have ever since kept them ina 
state of unequalled slavery—that their 
pure and holy religion was denounced 
by those invaders, who planted their 
own execrable heresy in its stead—that 
the island of saints has never since 
enjoyed prosperity, and never will until 
“the abomination of desolation spoken 
of by Daniel the prophet” shall be 
banished from the holy place,—when 
such topics, we say, are continually pre- 
sented to the imagination of the pea- 
sant, it is easy to conceive the change 
effected in his character. He at once 
becomes an idler, a vagabond, a drunk- 
ard. He thinks no more of going 
home to the bosom of his family after 
his day of healthful and useful labour ; 
he goes to the shebeen to hear the 
last new'speech of the Counsellor read 
by the hedge schoolmaster ; (a gen- 


tleman of whose multiplied accomplish- 
ments even Lord Brougham, with all 
his “ march-of-intellect perfectability,” 
has but littleZnotion.)—His earnings 
soon go in drinking potations pottle 
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deep ‘to the Liberator’s health and the 
first gem of the sea.’ Rent-day comes 
round : all the money has disappeared. 
It has gone either, as we have just 
said, in drinking to the Counsellor’s 
health, or again, to pay his share of the 
only rent he has been taught to ac- 
knowledge, viz. the tribute necessary for 
keeping the ‘ Counse//or’ in Parliament 
while removed at such a cruel distance 
from the wife of his bosom and his 
“ callow nestlings of domestic bliss,” or 
again—for this modern minotaur quite 
distances the ancient in the variety of 
his swallow for the public tribute—it 
has gone to fee the * Counsellor’ for 
undertaking the defence of some bro- 
ther whiteboy, who is entitled to the 
eternal gratitude of his country for 
freeing them from some such monster 
as Parson Whitty. Well then there 
is no rent forthcoming. The landlord, 
some audacious Saxon (like Lord Li- 
merick or Westmeath) is unreasonable 
enough to think that a// should notgo to 
the ‘ Counsellor, and accordingly issues 
orders to distrain or eject. The poor 
wretched peasant is thrown on the 
world, Tobe sure,hehasthe comfort of 
hearing that the ‘ Counsellor’ has given 
it tothe Saxon lords—aye, and in the 
House too—that in describing his case 
he actually dissolved his hearers in 
tears—that even Joe Hume, “ albeit 
unused to the melting mood,” was seen 
“ distilling his medicinal gum,” and the 
Honorable Member for Pontefract 
heard to declare, that although there 
may have been a few /ids in it, yet, take 
it all in all, it was the most striking de- 
scription he ever heard. The poor 
wretched sufferer,however, finds that this 
is all talk, and that the eloquent advocate 
of his wrongs wont hear of apoor law,* 
or any provision for his necessities. 


Maddened as he is by despair he of 


course turns upon the person who has 
succeeded to his farm ; and joins in 
that atrocious system to which the clas- 
sical agitators of the day (by a figure of 
speech called meiosis) have given 


* What an invariable trait of character in every trader upon public disturbance 
this habitual indifference to the real sufferings of the poor is ! 


« I give thee six-pence ! I will see thee damned first— 
Wretch ! whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to vengeance ; 


Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded 


Spiritless outcast |” 
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the gentle appellative, “ Predial agi- 
tation.” 

If any person not well acquainted 
with the history of Ireland. for some 
years past entertains a doubt as to the 
true character and origin of those 
frightful disturbances, let him read the 
speech (a statement not more characte- 
rized by eloquence than by truth) of 
Mr. O'Sullivan, at the Conservative 
Meeting. But weforget; we must look 
for some other testimony beside that of 
a Conservative in the present times.— 
It is to be supposed that the late Pre- 
mier, the Chief Governor of Ireland, 
the cabinet in general, took some pains 
toinform themselves as to the real state 
of this wretched country. We have 
the Premier’s express declaration, when 
speaking on the subject, “that the 
evils of Ireland were mainly, if not ex- 
clusively, to be ascribed to political agi- 
tation.” The Lord Lieutenant states, 
in his Report of last April, “ that they 
are inseparably cause and effect ; nor 
can he, by any effort of his understand- 
ing, separate one from the other in that 
unbroken chain of connexion ;” and it is 
to be presumed that the same opinion 
was held, if not unanimously, at least 
by the great majority of the cabinet, 
when the passage we have already 
quoted was put into the King’s lips—a 
passage which drew down the unmea- 
sured invective of the radical press in 
both countries, on the ground forsooth 
of its being unbecoming to direct the 
Royal indignation against any solitary 
individual. But, to put the matter be- 
yond doubt, have we not that very in- 
dividual so pointed out, making his 
glory in his shame, and boldly telling 
the ministers that they might make up 
their minds to encounter agitation, and 
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all the evils attendant on it ; until his 
demands were complied with. 

Well, then, such is the state 
of the country, such the admitted 
cause, government perfectly aware of 
the nature of the evil, and determined 
(the protection bill being about to ex- 
pire on the first of August) to reenact 
the only measure that had been found 
efficacious in procuring for the perse- 
cuted portion of the people of Ireland 
some little respite from their sufferings: 
Unfortunately at this moment a vacane 
occurs in the representation of an Irish 
county; a Repeal candidate starts— 
some man with an unpronounceable 
name, at least a name that we can no 
more venture on in plain prose than 
Horace could attempt to “hitch’’ in 
Equotuticumn into his hexameter. The 
great leader himself cannot go over to 
Wexford ; he must remain at his post 
to take care of the Irish clergy ; but 
his Alecto blast goes forth, and the un- 
pronounceable man is first on the poll : 
ministers take fright ; the secretary for 
Ireland—the official accuser of Baron 
Smith !! after consulting (we quote his 
own words) with friends on whose 
judgment and discretion he was wont 
to confide, sends for Mr. O'Connell to 
wait on him at the Irish Office—states 
his regret at his letter to the people of 
Wexford—assures him of his own ab- 
horrence of the clauses of the coercion 
bill relative to public meetings, and of 
his strong convicticn that those clauses 
would be abandoned on its reenact- 
ment, &e. What followed is fresh in 
the recollection of every one; the 
open contradiction between the Secre- 
tary and Mr. O’Connell, and the indig- 
nant* abandonment of office by Lord 
Grey—perhaps we should add the 


* This was the second split in the ministry, during the session occasioned by Irish 


affairs. 


Indeed the Emerald Isle may take te herself a species of Falstaff praise. 


‘* She is not only quarrelsome in herself, but is the cause why quarrels are in others.” 
Lord Grey, however, has said at the Edinburgh dinner, that “he has deseended, not 


fallen.” 


This Edinburgh dinner, by the way, is so extraordinary an event, that we 





must have a long note on it, though not immediately connected with our subject. Swift 
tells us that « O’ Ruark’s noble fare will ne’er be forgot, by those who were there, or those 
who were not ;” and we venture to say, in a similar manner, that those who were not at 
the Caledonian banquet, have fullas much reason to recollect the flavor of the viands as 
many of those who were. Only think of a general clearance of all the dishes before 
ever the noble guests appeared! Ah, Sawney, Sawney! As to Earl Grey—a 
thorough gentleman certainly, whatever his political faults may be—the pride of his 
“order” enabled him to bear the insult with something like placidity. But as to 
Brougham, how the features must have been twitched at this premature assertion of 
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equally fervent, but, at the same time; As to the contradiction between 
unnecessary avowal on the part of Mr. Littleton and O’Connell, it is 
Lord Brougham, that, let what might assuredly paying no compliment to 
befull, ke had a good place, and he’d the former, to express our decided 
keep it.” conviction that the truth lay at his 


popular rights. Only think of having to get through the evening’s drinking, and 
such a weighty undertaking, upon an empty stomach. It is needless to add, that a 
‘ browner horror was heathed” over Durham’s interesting features at witnessing this 
* beggarly account of empty dishes.” This calamitous event wiil probably account 
for the ill humour that prevailed during the evening; and yet surely if ever there 
was an occasion on which a little coniretems of the kind might have been overlooked, 
and all private differences kept from public view, it was this: here was a great 
civic feast, intended to be given to the great advocates of reform—to Grey and 
Brougham, the Pandarus and Bitias, who, relying on their own strength to 
keep out the mob, flung open the gates of the constitution, “ultroque invitant 
meenibus hostem.” It might then be supposed that onsuch an occasion all would be 
festivity and harmony; at all events, that the mimes, who were merely employed to 
fill up the procession, would not be for turning the principal personages out of the 
triumphal car, and filling it themselves, Yet let us hear the evening’s proceedings, 
Lord Grey makes a speech in his usual tone of calm and dignified eloquence, enlarg- 
ing upon the necessity and benefits of the reform measure, but regretting that, like 
every other in which human passions are excited, it had been accompanied with certain 
evils which, it was to be hoped, would soon pass away. Lord Brougham rises some- 
what higher. He seems dissatistied at the small share of praise that the ex-premier 
has claimed for his party, enters into a long enumeration to prove no ministry had 
ever done so much, and sneers ut the impotent malice of those who assert they did 
nothing. Nothing! Why what can those asinine objectors mean? Do they call 
the conflagrations at Bristol, Nottingham, Derby, &c. nothing? Do they call the 
plunder and assassination of the Protestant clergy in Ireland nothing? Do they 
call the intended march of the 100,000 Brummagemites, “ s¢eel-clad warriors true,” 
to London, in order (like Dan O’Connell’s Kildare boys) to give the imperial par- 
liament instructions how to legislate, nothing? Most sincerely do we concur with his 
lordship in denying the truth of this charge. But the night’s proceedings do not end here; 
a new candidate for applause starts up in the person of Lord Durham, “a currier 
wiser than both these together.” He boldly tells them nothing has been done, and 
calls them over the coals for their manifold omissions!!! Now, we certainly are not 
quoting any expression of this person with a feeling of alarm, because we cannot, 
bad as the times are, contemplate any situation of affairs in which such an opinion 
would be likely to have any practical influence, but we merely bring it forward as 
an evidence of the levelling tendency of your thorough reformers, when such a person 
as this could get up in a public assembly to read Brougham and Grey a political 
lecture! Whatever may be their peculiar views on political subjects, they are both 
men of great talents and information. What, then, must be their feelings when “an 
affectioned ass, who cons state without book,” could rise up and sneer at all that had 
been already done by them? As to Lord Brougham, we believe it is well knowa 
what his sentiments are as to that quarter. We believe it is one of the few instances 
in which thorough contempt gets the better of his otherwise irascible temper; and 
we have no doubt that he had recourse to the only remedy a truly wise man can 
adopt on such occasions, viz.—that he filled his glass, and looking at the peer with 
the same expression of contempt- that honest Sir Toby Belch eyed the coxcomb 
Malvolia, exclaimed with him—*« Hang him, foul Cottier.” But as to Lord Grey, 
we may form some idea of the pressure brought to bear on him in private life, when 
even on such an occasion no respect for affinity, if not for superior powers of mind, 
could prevent such an outbreak, Lord Grey, however, says “he has descended, not 
fallen.” We do not wish to wound the vanity peculiar to aged statesmen, perhaps 
the most irritable specimen of that common infirmity ; but truth compels us to say 
he has fallen. Let him muffle his robe with what dignity he may, no one can 
mistake his compulsory fall for a voluntary descent: aye, and what is more, while 
he has been prostrate on the ground, the chariot wheels of those closely connected 
with him have been driven over him. Let him read the account of Servius Tullus. 
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side, and that the facts of the case 
were as he stated them. But whata 
deplorable situation for any gentleman 
to be placed in! to receive the most 
public, the most insulting denial of the 
truth of what he has just uttered, and 
to be so situated that even the estab- 
lishment of what he has averred 
scarcely betters his condition, but saves 
his veracity by admitting his meanness 
and his utter unfitness for the station he 
occupies. The most striking result, 
however, of this celebrated explanation, 
was the high ground which it enabled 
the agitator to take. He absolutely 
{incredible as it may appear) rose to 
something like moral dignity in the 
conflict. Such was the vantage ground 
he was placed on by the strange infa- 
tuation of his antagonist, that he was 
enabled to spout forth the most lofty 
sentiments, which, to do him justice, 
he delivered with as much spirit (Mrs. 
Quickley would say) as any “harlotry 
player that ever we see.” “Did J 
send for him? Did I ever solicit his 
favour or indulgence? Did [ ever 
ask for place or appointment ?” This 
was all fine. “We could have hugged 
the greasy rogue, he pleased us so.” 
But why? Because, though uttered 
by this “simular of virtue,” it was all 
true, and the undeniable facts of the 
case gave a solemn and serious effect 
to what, at another time, coming from 
such a person, we should have called 
the mock heroics. There was one 
passage certainly that we could have 
wished away, seeing that “the secre- 
tary stood alone,” “deserted in his 
hour of need,” only that clemency to 
the prostrate is not the forte of the 
Liberator ; viz.—* He talks of indis- 
cretion, but he is not so young as not 
to be able to understand what he 
is about !!!” Certainly, Edward John 
Littleton, as Irish Protestants, we owe 
you no respect or gratitude; but we 
must have been devoid of the common 
sympathies of our kind, if our hearts 
did not bleed for you when this was 
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uttered. We can conceive some anti- 
quated dame, whose rose was long 
“withering on the virgin thorn,” falling 
into the snares of some gay Lothario, 
upbraiding him with his heartless per- 
fidy, and receiving for answer that 
concentrated bitterness which, whilst 
it wounds the unfortunate creature’s 
vanity, proclaims the contempt and 
disgust of the sated seducer. ‘“ Was 
it my fault? Surely you were old 
enough to take care of yourself.” One 
word more to Mr. Littleton before we 
quit this subject. We doubt not he 
entertains, from this specimen of confi- 
dence so honorably kept, an unfavour- 
able opinion of the [rish character. 
But let him not conclude too hastily. 
There is an Irish gentleman to whose 
acquaintance we would wish to intro- 
duce him, as we fear his works are not 
to be found in the study of Mr. Little- 
ton or of any of his colleagues—Mr. 
Edmund Burke—a gentleman, ascholar, 
a statesman, and (as the following pas- 
sage, which we offer to Mr. Littleton’s 
attention proves,) a philosopher who 
had examined human nature :— 


« There are cases (says this great 
man) in which a man would be ashamed 
not to have been imposed on. There is 
a confidence necessary to human inter- 
course, without which men are often more 
injured by their own suspicions than they 
would be by the perfidy of others, But 
wher men whom we know to be wicked, 
impose upon us, we are something worse 
than dupes. When we know them, their 
fair pretences become new motives for 
distrust. There is one case, indeed, in 
which it would be madness not to give 
the fullest credit to the most deceitful of 
men—that is, when they make declara- 
tions of hostility against us.” 


Such, then, is an outline of the 
extraordinary proceedings with respect 
to the Protestant protection bill. The 
chief offender—the man indecorously 
(as some contend) pointed at in the 
King’s speech as the main cause of the 


He says himself he is at that time of life when other studies besides those of politics 


must engage his attention, 


We are sincerely delighted to hear it 


But it will be 


no great interruption of those studies to read the above-mentioned history—nay, an 


humbled spirit is the best preparation for such studies. 


Let him read it, and then 


say whether the High-street of Edinburgh through which he was drawn, in what he 
mistook for a triumphal procession, has not been the Vicus Sceleratus that has 
witnessed the disgrace inflicted on him by his own family. 
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wretched state of Ireland—the man so 
vain of “that bad eminence,” as boldly 
to take the allusion to himself; he is 
courted by the individual chiefly en- 
trusted with the government of Ire- 
land ; he is the same as consulted on 
the measure of infliction he would 
recommend ; and accordingly the bill 
comes forth stripped of all the clauses 
that could possibly affect him, whilst 
the meaner criminals remain coerced 
by the same strict enactinents as be- 
fore. Dennis (in his Critique on Cato) 
very naturally says— 


« How comes it to pass that Bully 
Sempronius is allowed to exclaim, ‘ take 
those factious monsters; drag them forth 
to sudden death ?? How is it that instead 
of being hanged up with the rest, he 
remains secure in the governor's hall, and 
there carries on his conspiracy against the 
government itself?” 


But Dennis was a bungler in his 
trade, as all the world knows, and had 
he lived in our days, he would have 
acknowledged that Addison was a 
better judge of dramatic verisimilitude 
than himself. “ Now joy to old Chaos ; 
let confusion reign.” When those va- 
luable state ducuments (the letters to 
Lord Duncannon) are finished, and 
“the shells of joy” * are no longer sent 
round in the hospitable halls of Darri- 
nane, we shall have a general conflux 
of the party to Dublin about the Ist 
of November, that being the time 
when the “rint” is gathered in with 
greatest ease. We shall have, as be- 
fore, a regular convention when those 
Irish “lords of articles” shall arrange 
beforehand the whole plan of their 
parliamentary proceedings during the 
coming session, and agree upon the 
measures that ministers must introduc "e, 
if they wish to hold their places. We 
shall again have to endure samples of 
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that oratory for which amongst our 
other merits we are rising into such 
high estimation with our neighbours, 
those various missiles with which the 
lowest miscreants of all trades and 
callings are allowed to pelt every indi- 
vidual, no matter how high by station 
or character. 

But we are not done with Mr. 
Littleton yet. We proceed to the 
consideration of the tithe bill, in 
which, as before, Mr. Littleton is the 
ptincipal actor. We have seen what 
was the announcement in the King’s 
speech, with regard to this ‘ questio 
vexata,’ viz. that he hoped for “such a 
final adjustment of the tithes in Ireland, 
as might extinguish all just causes of 
complaint, without injury to the rights 
or property of any class of his subjects, 
ox to any institution in church or state.” 

Let us see, then, how this intimation 
has been followed up by ministers. 
We shall consider the bill, both as it 
appeared at the commencement and at 
the close of the session. Previous to 
the opening of the session, much sur- 
prise was felt at the announcement of 
any new bill. By previous enactments 
all the parishes in Ireland were, or 
should have been, under composition 
on the Ist of November, 1833. Thence- 
forth the landlords had it at their 
option to agree with the incumbents 
for the payment of ail the tithes of 
their estates, receiving, as a bonus for 
so doing, fifteen per cent., or, if they 
declined this offer, they were rendered 
responsible for all their tenants at will ; 
the far most numerous and turbulent 
class—persons, however, who though 
(from their numbers, and the conse- 
quently small shreds into which pay- 
ment is divided,) very troublesome to 
the clergyman, are (from the great 
competition for ground in Ireland) 
the very serfs of the /andlords,t and, 


* We do not mean to say that the Liberator indulgeslargely in the pleasures of the 
table. He can descant on the wrongs of “ ould Ireland” without such excitement, 
and unlike the fat knight, “can speak in King Cambyses vein without the cup of 


sack to make his eyes look red.” 


+ “ Every Irish squire is, almost toa man, an oppressor of the clergy, a racker.of 


his tenants and a jobber of public works.” 


Such is Swift’s strong description. The 


times are certainly greatly changed, for we think there are not many landlords of the 
present day to whom the description is applicable. Some there are undoubtedly. 
Persons, too, who affect to stand quite aloot from the tail, and even to be (what is 
no very high praise) the “gentlemen” of the party—many of these, though their 
own war rents are unreduced, complain of the exactions of the clergy, and think it 
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consequently, very unlikely to afford 
them much trouble in collecting, along 
with their rent, the tithe which they 
had advanced to the clergyman. With 
such comparative facilities, and with 
such a bonus, there was every prospect 
of the landlords contracting for ail 
the tithes on their estates; and the 
instances in which they held back 
might be fairly explained from the 
circumstance, that the four months, 
from the first of November, 1833, 
(the period allowed for lodging an 
appeal with the privy council against 
the amount of composition,) not having 
expired, they were not willing to come 
forward a enter into any final ar- 
rangement until that time had elapsed. 
Long, however, before the expiration 
of the four months, Mr. Littleton’s 
intentions were announced in the 
public papers, and immediately all 
vending arrangements between land- 
loots and incumbents were abandoned, 
and anxiety of no ordinary description 
excited to know what was this crown- 
ing measure, which was to effect such 
desirable but difficult objects as were 
announced in the royal speech. In 
the debate on the speech, Mr. Little- 
ton, in reply to Mr. O’Connell, ad- 
verted to the state of Ireland, and in 
doing so used (as he is reported) an 
expression, which though it conveyed 
no distinct idea of the measure in con- 
templation, yet conveyed enough to 
fill the minds of the tithe owners with 
considerable dismay, viz: “ that if the 
measure he intended to bring in was 
not satisfactory, he considered the case 
of the people of Ireland to be desperate.” 
A modest avowal, in the first place, 
of his own estimate of his political 
wisdom! The case of the people of 
Ireland desperate! What did the 
secretary mean? If he had used the 
word clergy instead of people, it would 
have been at once intelligible. But 
what was meant by saying the case 
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of the people of Ireland was despe- 
rate? Did he mean by the word 
“ desperate,” melancholy or deplorable. 
Why the people of Ireland—as they 
seem now to be exclusively called— 
would not desire anything better than 
their present state, as far as regarded 
tithes. They had succeeded, for four 
years past, in exonerating themselves, 
by a system of fraud and violence, 
from a demand which the highest 
law authority in the realm had de- 
clared, though not equal in quantity, 
to be as legal in its character. as 
that of the landlord to his rent. 
The only opinion then we could form as 
to the expression was, that it was used 
in the medical sense—that his friend 
Dr. Hume—he who so feelingly com- 
plained to the house that he was not 
allowed to exhibit his medical skill 
upon his constituents, and administer 
quack medicines with the same success 
that he practises state amputation— 
that he had infected the secretary with 
his dispensary metaphors—that the 
latter meant that the people of Ireland 
were labouring under what might be 
figuratively called a moral disease, 
viz., a religious abhorrence of paying 
their just debts, and that if his nostrum 
did not sueceed, he feared they were 
incurable. This we conceive to have 
been pretty nearly the same as an 
open declaration that if the “boys” 
did not become sweeter tempered, he 
did not see what could be done to 
maintain the rights of property, and 
was well calculated, as we have just 
said, to fill the minds of the tithe own- 
ers with dismay. 

To proceed to the consideration of 
the bill. On the 2Ist of February Mr. 
Littleton laid before the house the par- 
ticulars of his plan, the main design of 
which was, to commute tithe into land. 
In effecting this he stated that from 
all the enquiries he had been able to 
make, and all the data laid before 


would be a just and wise measure to saddle them with the support of the poor. 
Time does not suffice at present for exposing certain very gross instances of this con- 
duct. The age is really become so farcical that a man need not now hesitate at 
asserting anything, and assuredly this is of a piece with the proposal of that humane 
and polished gentleman, the bailiff in the Goodnatured Man, “ Humanity is a jewel, 


Mr. Honeywood. 


No man values it more than I do. 


There’s my follower, little 


Flanagan, with a wife and four children ; a guinea would be more to him than twice 
as much to another, and‘as I can’t shew him any humanity myself, I must beg you 


will do it for me.” 
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him, it appeared that the real value of 
tithe might be taken at four-fifths of 
the same nominal value in landed rent, 
i. e. 100/. tithes would not in the 
market (if an advowson was to be 
sold) bring a higher amount of pur- 
chase money than the fee simple of 
80/. in rent. From this he inferred 
that the clergy might consider them- 
selves very well off if they got 77/ 
10s. Od. for every hundred of tithe 
(two and a half in addition being struck 
off their income to cover the costs of 
collection). Such was the main fea- 
ture of the bill. As the unnatural 
parent, however, seems to have aban- 
doned it shortly after its birth ; and 
transferred all his affections to the 
changeling that Dan O’Connell con- 
trived to fling into the cradle, it per- 
haps is entitled to but few observa- 
tions. We shall only offer two, the 
first designed to shew the fairness of 
intention towards the Irish clergy dis- 
played by Mr. Littleton ; the second, 
to shew the powers of accurate reason- 
ing which the secretary exhibits in 
eliciting a general conclusion from par- 
ticular facts. 

It is, we believe, fresh in the recol- 
lection of all interested in such sub- 
jects, that in the session of 1833, when 
Lord Althorp introduced the church 
temporalities bill, he announced his 
intention of laying, even on evisting 
incumbents, a taxation varying from 
five to fifteen per cent, averaging 
(when the greater number of the small 
livings is considered) about seven and 
a-half per cent. on all. It is, we sup- 
pose, equally fresh in recollection, that 
the infliction of this taxation on existing 
incumbents, (particularly when, by Mr. 
Stanley’s bill, fifteen per cent. was 
already given to the beadloodah was 
received with general indignation, and 
that even several members of the tail 
took credit to themselves for magnani- 
mously forgetting the wrongs of the 
clergy and the church's robbery! 
Spirit of Tom Parsons, where art thou? 
thou that couldst so well unmask the 
treacherous ambiguity of that most sly 
of alt the grammatical cases whether 
disguised by inflexion or preposition. 
But, to cut short our apostrophe, the 
proposition of Lord Altborp was re- 
ceived with such marked disapproba- 
tion that he immediately consented to 
drop the clause; and yet, with this 
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fact fresh in the recollection of the 
house, Mr. Littleton comes forward to 
propose the very same amount of re- 
duction on livings of all descriptions, 
great and small, viz., twenty-two and 
a-half per cent. and this too by way of 
keeping the promise virtually contained 
in the royal speech which professed a 
a hope of such an adjustment as might be 
effected “ without injury to the rights and 
property of any class of his majesty’s 
subjects.” So much for Mr. Littleton’s 
fairness towards the clergy. We now 
come to examine the correctness of his 
reasoning. Admitting then the accu- 
racy of the data submitted to his exa- 
mination, and admitting further, (and 
it is no small bounce,) the perfect dis- 
interestedness of the friends he con- 
sulted, we still deny that the differ- 
ence of market price between an 
advowson and fee simple of equal 
nominal value, justifies the proposal of 
insisting that the clergyman shall take 
771. 10s. Od. for every 100/. where hehas 
been in the habit of receiving 952. An 
advowson of the tithes, which amount to 
10002. per annum, will sell for less 
than the same amount of landed rental 
certainly, and for a very obvious rea- 
son. The former cannot be held 
by a person residing in Florence or 
Naples, or at least, if he does so, with- 
out having a very sufficient excuse and 
paying pretty smartly for the indul- 
gence. There are certain services to 
be rendered which must be performed, 
either in person or by a paid deputy. 
It is afact, although it may astonish 
Joe Hume and other legislators of the 
same calibre, that such services are 
frequently performed, aye, and in Ire- 
land too, and even that there are per- 
sons dupes enough to set a value on 
them. These services also must be 
performed not by what would answer 
Joe and the advocates of the cheap 
church system as well viz. a “colt.” 
They must be discharged by an edu- 
cated qualified person, approved by 
the bishop of the diocese, and as it 
may not always be possible to find in 
one’s own family a person so qualified, 
and at the required time, there is such 
an occurrence as a lapse of presentation. 

All these circumstances well account 
for the difference of market price, and 
we are only surprised that it is not 
much more. Mr. Littléten’s proposi- 
tion then would be fair, if he was pro- 
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sing to dismiss the clergy from their 
ivings altogether, and sending them out 
on pensions ; but as we believe he still 
means to insist on such services, it 
is rather too bad that that item should be 
struck out, in making up the balance 
account between tithe and land. It is 
not necessary now to advert to some 
other observations with which Mr. 
Littleton prefaced his bill, and which, 
such are his qualifications for his high 
office, were continually cutting the 
ground from under himself, viz. the 
miserably minute sums in which tithe 
had been paid, owing to the smallness of 
the holdings ; a circumstance which (as 
it was caused by the landlords them- 
selves, subdividing the ground for poli- 
tical purposes, and converting certain 
gooseberry-bush* proprietors into voters,) 
was strangely advanced as a reason for 
increasing their bonus on the tithes from 
fifteen to forty per cent. 

We pass now to the end of the ses- 
sion, when a Dill (still called Mr. Little- 
ton’s bill) was sent up to the Lords— 
or perhaps we may with more propriety 
on this occasion, adopt the new appel- 
lative for the upper house, viz. the 
Obstructives—at which their lordships 
started, as well they might, as it is our 
belief that since the night on which 
the awakened Trojan was horror-struck 
at Hector’s ghost, “with twenty trenched 
gashes on his head,” never was there 
such atransformation as the Secretary’s 
bill had undergone from the plastic 
hands of Daniel O’Connell. This bill, 
of course, actually passed the com- 
mons; and though we are no great 
admirers of the present constitution of 
that assembly, still we are of opinion 
that it never would have received the 
support it did, if the members were at 
all aware of its monstrous injustice. 
The truth is, that between Littleton’s 
inventions, O’Connell’s improvements, 
and, worse than all, Althorp’s exp/ana- 
tions, it had become such a tangled 
mass, as more fully than any other bill 
we ever remember, to come up to old 
Jeremy Bentham’s sour but strong de- 


scription, viz. “ Uncognoscibility being 
the end of all such enactments, volumi- 
nousness, indistinctness, and confusion, 
are the means.” We shall, however, 
attempt to give some idea of the 
changes effected in the bill as it was 
sent up to the Lords. 

In the first place, the principle an- 
nounced as the main leading one of 
the former bill, viz. the commutation of 
tithe into land, was abandoned, On 
what ground, do youthink ? This—that 
it would give the Protestant clergy too 
much political influence to make them 
landlords. But how could this happen ? 
According to the original plan the 
whole landed property was to be vested 
in an ecclesiastical corporation, and 
the different incumbents to be paid 
their incomes in the shape of salaries. 
How then was the political influence 
to arise? We should be glad to know 
whether the Fellows and Scholars of 
Trinity College, who receive their 
salaries from the rents of the eollece 
lands, have any political influence in 
the counties in which those lands are 
situated. But suppose the plan of a 
corporation to be abandoned, and every 
rector to be made a landlord. The 
amount of tithe is at present certainly 
not more than the twenty-fifth part of 
the rental throughout Ireland. By the 
proposed reduction, (arising from the 
low rate of redemption allowed, and 
the increased price of land arising from 
the quantity of purchase money that 
would be brought into market,) it is 
certain that the amount of ecclesiasti- 
cal rental would not be more than the 
fortieth part of the whcle. Would this 
be likely to lead to an influence so dan- 
gerous as to outweigh all the advan- 
tages arising from sucha plan? But 
why argue the point on the ques- 
tion as to the greater or less pro- 
portion of tithe to rental? Can we 
trust our ears, when we hear a Secre- 
tary for Ireland—an Englishman—a 
Protestant, gravely expressing au appre- 
hension of the political power of the 
Protestant clergy!! Why, at this mo- 


* Lady Morgan, in her “ France,” tells us that such is the love of proprietorship 
among the French peasantry, that many of them at their deaths divide the pro- 
a of a single apple tree. Her ladyship’s hint was not lost on some of our 

rish members, who have contrived to make a gooseberry bush answer the same pur- 
pose; and then loudly talk of the majesty of the people, when they have been 
returned by “ these very commoners of nature.” 
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ment, the Romish priesthood dispose 
of—and boast that they dispose of—* 
the representation of three-fourths of 
all Ireland. That no landlord, be his 
character however amiable, his resi- 
dence however long, his family how- 
ever ancient, can stand against them; 
and it is no vain boast. It is a shock- 
ing but undoubted fact. The Irish 
peasantry are at this moment forced, 
like droves of cattle, to the hustings ; 
they are under a thraldom, combining 
the most fearful elements for moral sub- 
jugation, that ever bowed down the 
free spirit of man—a thraldom which 
combines all the seditious excitement 
of the Roman tribune, with the mys- 
terious ascendancy of the Celtic druid. 
And yet, with such a fact before our 
eyes, the Secretary is filled with horror 
at the thought that any share of politi- 
cal influence should be given to the edu- 
cated, enlightened, Christian ministers 
of the Church of England—that any 
counterpoise should be raised to a 
ower so noxious, so unappeasably 
Postile to all thoughts of Saxon con- 
nexion. 

But to proceed ; three-fifths of the 
tithe are now to be paid by the Jand- 
lord, nolens volens—two-fifths to be sa- 
crificed. Instead of the twenty-two 
and a half per cent. reduction contem- 
plated by the bill in its first shape, the 
clergy are now to lose forty-two and 
a half. “Gonneril’s abatement of the 
old dis-crowned king’s train,” was 
nothing to this. But no, it is said, 
this is a vile exaggeration. We do not 
intend taking more than one fifth (as 
before) from the clergy. We intend 
that the second fifth shall be paid to 
them out of the Perpetuity Fund, 
created by the Church Temporalities 
Bill. Now we protest, we think this the 
most impudent humbug that ever was 
attempted under the exterior of justice 
and fair dealing, When we consider 
too the menaces held out to the clergy, 
and their friends for rejecting it, we 
are of opinion that it is (to borrow a 
phrase of the Abbe de Pradt, when 
speaking of Bonaparte) the grossest 
instance of the “ruse doubleé de force,” 
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the cunning lined with violence, that 
ever a deliberative assembly was in- 
sulted by ; and we again express our 
decided conviction, that if the great 
body of persons who voted in sup- 
port of the bill, had any idea of its 
palpable injustice, they would not 
have agreed to it; at least if they 
would, it is the most awful sign of the 
times we have yet seen, and leads us 
to think that we shall soon have “ the 
cant about faith with the public creditor” 
again put forward by its respectable 
originator, and better received than it 
was during the last session, when the 
indignant eloquence of a great man 
covered it and its author with contempt 
and execration. Let us examine this 
proposal. The clergy are to receive 
one-fifth of the amount of the tithe 
from the perpetuity fund. But this 
fund was intended for building new, and 
repairing old churches, and for meeting 
the salaries of parish clerks, sextons, &c: 
and the various incidental expenses 
connected with public service. Well 
then, in some five or six years the 
churches are going to decay—roofs 
falling in—timbers rotting, &c., no one 
to perform the inferior but necessary 
offices, there being no salary forth- 
coming. The probability is, that the 
unaccommodated parishioners, or some 
starving sexton, with what Windham 
called “a fine face for a grievance,” 
draws up a petition to the house. This 
is exactly what is wanted. The peti- 
tion is probably intrusted to the 
“ oreatest man in the house,” or if he 
will have nothing to do with heretic 
complaints, to that great redresser of 
human wrongs, Joe Hume, the Cuale- 
donian Las Casas, whose ample soul 
“has stomach for them all,” and whose 
honeyed accents, “though not breathing 
the sweet South,” “can waft a sigh from 
Indus to the Pole ”—or perhaps on this 
occasion, as it is a subject for fine de- 
clamation, Dick Shiel may be called 
in. “ What counsel have you em- 
ployed ?” says a fellow in the dock toa 
brother culprit. “ Oh! as to that I’m 
iligant off; 1 have Counsellor Maca- 
nally for the points, and Square Beechel 


* At a late election for the county of Monaghan a reverend agitator, whose 
name we could give, publicly boasted, “that the Catholic clergy could bring a man 


in a sack to the hustings, and return him for the county !!” 
Sergeant Perrin joy of the prospect of being bagged. 


We wish our friend 
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for the passions.” Accordingly Dick 
takes the matter in hand. Then for the 
“ drowning the general stage in tears ;” 
then does the “lean and flashy song 
grate on the scrannel pipe.” Dick re- 
freshes his biblical recollections by a 
peep into a concordance, in order to 
cull and string together every passage 
relating to falling battlements and 
priestly pride, and we are accordingly 
treated to a rich display of scriptural 
visitations, viz., Eli and his sons sticking 
the fiesh-hook into the pot and leaving 
nothing for the sacrifices—the bloated 
Levites robbing the Nethinims, and 
poorer servants of the temple, of their 
share of the offerings, &c.* It is quite 
obvious that none but a deep and long- 
sighted enemy of the Protestant church 
eould have devised this plan—one cal- 
culated to accumulate upon its ministers 
all the odium connected with selfishness 
and rapacity, and, consequently, to pro- 
duce lasting disunion between them 
and their flocks. 

But further, if even the clergy could 
with propriety lay hands on this fund, 
the amount of the deficit of tithe (one- 
fifth) is about 120,000/. there was no 
chance of the perpetuity fund in twenty 
years reaching the half of this. What 
were the clergy then to do? Oh, in 


that case there was a complete provi- 
sion for them; they were to apply 
every year to parliament! they were 
to encounter every year the violence and 
the sarcasms of the above-mentioned fair 
and highminded legislators, the Humes, 
the O’Connels, the Shiels—to take 
them in the order in which Horace has 
placed them, the “ pharmacopole, men- 
dici, mime.” Joe would move an amend- 
ment “to paustpaun the consideration 
of the question” to the Greek calends, 
or probably propose a provision for 
them out of the Greek bonds. Daniel, 
soul of “ high thoughts seated in a brow 
of courtesy,” would proclaim the blood- 
suckers; whilst the dramatist would 
get up, and, in a neatly pointed speech, 
declare that he always knew the Pro- 
testant clergy to be pleasant fellows 
but that they sometimes carried the 
joke too far, and that for his part (if 
they would listen to his advice) he 
would recommend to them not try the 
patience of the house too much, but to 
be content with what they had already 
got, and like Dogberry, “give God 
thanks and make no boast.” Such 
would be the reception the application 
would meet with ; and it is no very 
improbable conjecture that it would 
be flung back as a monstrous instance 


* In alluding to Mr. Shiel’s biblical studies, we by no means intend to bring him 





under the censures of Holy Mother Church. We are sure he retains all the impres- 
sions of a Stoneyhurst education too vividly, to think, for one moment, of violating 
that undeviating submission which she requires in her children, by presuming to think 
for himself on such subjects. We do not, therefore, mean to insinuate that he has 
consulted the bible, for the very undutiful purpose of forming his theological tenets, 
but merely, that like all men of high poetical powers, he has studied it as a rich 
storehouse of imagery ; and for this he has very high authority. Milton tells us that 
when Satan stole into Paradise, he perched upon the Tree of Life 


Nor on the virtue thought 
Of that life-giving plant, but only used 
For prospect, what well used had been the pledge 
Of immortality. 


Now, in venturing on this simile, of which we confess we are exceedingly proud, 
we must, beforehand, deprecate the prosing dulness of those matter-of-fact sort of 
people, who will exclaim loudly against the atrocity of comparing any Christian man 
to the “foul fiend” we have just mentioned, We must remind those very “ uncom- 
parative ” persons of Sterne’s observation, viz.—“ that similes are not always intended 
to run on all fours,” or to be exact in every particular. We certainly could not 
possibly think of comparing, in this way, Mr. Shiel to that dark spirit, who was “ in 
shape and gesture proudly eminent.” By no means; on the contrary, when we con- 
sider the classical ornaments of his style, the martial spirit of which every phrase 
is redolent, and see the spruce and tiny form that stands before us, we are much 
more strongly reminded of the little warrior, Sir Jeffrey Hudson, popping his head 
through the frosted and candied piecrust. 
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of the “doggedness”* of the Irish 
clergy in asking for support. 

But we are not driven to conjecture 
on the point, we are at no loss to dis- 
cover what chance the clergy would 
have in any future application to the 
house. Whilst the bill was actually in 
committee, Colonel Davies moved, and 
carried by a large majority, a resolution 
to the purport, viz. ‘ That it would be 
inexpedient to apply any part of the 
consolidated fund to make up the de- 
ficit of the Irish tithe !’ and with this 
fact fresh in their recollections, minis- 
ters (though Lord Althorp had an- 
nounced that the new amendments had 
totally changed the original character 
of the bill) contended loudly for its 
enactment when it was sent up to the 
Lords, asserting that it was only by 
private cabal it was opposed—that it 
was the most advantageous for the 
clergy that ever was devised, and that 
it was absurd to reject a bill so highly 
beneficial merely because it was drawn 
up by Mr. O’Connell! 

But we are not done with the bill 
yet. There was another clause which 
(if any thing was wanted to prove the 
intention of its framers with regard to 
the church) must have done so, viz. 
* That ail the compositions in Ireland 
might be reopened,” and consequentl 
the whole scene of confusion, fraud, 
perjury, and violence, to be re-enacted. 
Amidst the abounding abominations of 
the measure, this clause did not come 
in for its full share of reprobation, and 
yet we hesitate not to say, that for the 
purpose of disturbing the repose of 
Ireland—for the purpose of setting up 
the “ Christianos ad leones” cry, and 
demanding a new sacrifice on the part 
of the Church, it was perhaps the most 
effective and insidious. Let us only 
state the facts of the case. All the 
parishes in Ireland were settled by 
commissioners before the first of last 
November—$y commissioners appointed 
by government themselves—those com- 
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missioners empowered to demand every 
kind of document, book, receipt, agree- 
ment, &c.—obliged to take the most mi- 
nute personal inspection of every tithe- 
able acre inthe parish, obliged togivethe 
most full and public notice of their pro- 
ceedings to the parishioners as to the 
specific charges they were laying on, 
and finally their determination both of 
aggregate value, and particular alloca- 
tion, open to an appeal to the Privy 
Council for four months after the first 
of November. Well then, notwith- 
standing all those provisions to insure 
a fair and satisfactory valuation ; not- 
withstanding the fact, that ‘there was 
scarcely one appeal out of a hundred 
cases, and even out of the few that were 
lodged, scarcely a single instance suc- 
cessful ; ali without distinction<are to be 
ripped open again, at the solitary unsup- 
ported suggestion of Mr. O’Connell! 
Andthisis the bill which Lord Brougham 
blames the clergy for not accepting. 
Lord Brougham! he that bandies com- 
pliments with the agitator, of which 
compliments, unfortunately for his 
lordship, we cannot say that there is 
- reciprocity since the Liberator 
(whose good manners are on a par 
with his gratitude) has told him, in 
very plain terms, that he is “a buffoon, 
who sticks the fool’s cap over the chan- 
cellor’s wig.” Lord Brougham, we say, 
tells the clergy they are infatuated— 
that the “ timeo Danaos” is a mostabsurd 
principle for them to act upon, and that 
they ought not to spurn such an inva- 
luable boon, even though coming from 
a decided foe. The design of the 
clause was quite apparent. Once throw 
the country again into confusion. 
Create a necessity for more commis- 
sioners and more troops, and the Libe- 
rator’s colleague Joe, was at hand to 

ut the question, viz. Whether the 

ouse was ever to have done with the 
Irish parsons—and whether the already 
overburdened people of England were 
to pay for troops to_cut the throats of 


*A Mr Gisborne, in one of the debates on the tithe question, is reported as 
saying that there was no prospect for Ireland as long as the clergy were so 
‘ dogged’ in demanding their tithes. As this word, when printed, might be taken 


either as a participle or adjective, we 


were in hopes the gentleman meant the 


former, and alluded to the well-known cry of mad dog, by which the Liberator 
actually hunts down all those obnoxious to him; but the remainder of the speech 
undeceived us, Gisborne! This is a good name—it is coupled in our recollections 


with a gentleman, a scholar, and a Christian—can there be any connexion? 
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the Irish peasantry, at the bidding of 
the Protestant clergy ? 

We fear we have been tedious in 
our discussion of this bill, but we must 
make one further remark. We must 
see—for this was the main cause of any 
legislative interference—how this bill 
would have been likely to work, in 
tranquillizing Ireland, by relieving the 
suffering part of the population. The 
landlord was’rendered responsible for 
three-fifths of the whole tithe dues 
upon his estate. If a// his tenantry 
were leaseholders, the hardship on the 
landlord was monstrous ; if they were 
all tenants at will there would be no 
relief to the peasantry. Such is the com- 
petition for ground, that the landlord 
(instead of the three-fifths) might lay 
the whole amount on the occupying 
tenant, and be certain that the land 
would not be thrown up. Perhaps the 
latter would pay it with less reluctance 
now that the odious name of tithe was 
abolished—just as the sailor said, he 
liked d/eeding well enough, but would 
not hear of their dannned phlebotomiz- 
ing. Perhaps he might. But we think 
that Pat is not so easily imposed on, 
that he would, in time, discover that 
“ that we call a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet,” and that after 
such a premium as has been already 
held out to resistance, he might take 
some time to consider before he paid 
the new impost. Suppose again that 
the landlord’s tenantry (as is generally 
the case) were of both descriptions, it 
is certain, that he would relieve himself 
from the burden forced on him on the 
part of his deased tenants, by throwing 
it on those who held at will, and thus, 
the latter class (the far most wretched 
and destitute portion of the peasantry) 
would be forced to pay for the lease- 
holder as well as themselves. 

Such then isa faint outline of this cele- 
brated bill, which was, in the words of the 
King’s speech, “to extinguish all just 
cause of complaint, without injury to 
to the rights and property of any class 
of his subjects, or to any institution in 
church or state.” And if we wanted a 
practical comment on its tranquillizing 


effects, we have it in the declaration of 


one of the tail the moment the amend- 
ments were carried. As we have be- 
fore called the Royal speech the pro- 
logue to the play, so we may call this 
the epilogue. 





The “ Tritagonistes ” of 
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the party threw himself into a theatri- 
cal attitude, assumed a Cassandra look, 
and prophesied fresh woes still awaiting 
the “ gorgeous nuisance ”——“ that forty 
per cent. was very well, but that it 
would never do as an ultimate measure, 
more bishops must yet be sacrificed, 
and the church reduced to its fitting 
dimensions !!!” 

In the preceding aecount that we 
have given of the changes effected in 
the two bills, however open our argu- 
ments may be to refutation, we chal- 
lenge the most minute investigations 
as to the facts, and we now repeat the 
question which we put before viz. :— 
Was O'Connell right in his viewof the 
King’s speech ? To any one who 
knows him it is scarcely necessary to 
say that it isa fact—a fact too which 
he does not conceal ; that his speeches, 
though made in parliament, are intend- 
ed for the mob. Hence his unrelenting 
fury against the TJ'imes and other News- 
papers for not reporting him fully,—for 
their unpardonable indifference to the 
fame of British parliamentary elo- 
quence in spilling a drop of the preci- 
ous contents of the blacking pot.— 
When O’Connellthencharacterised the 
King’s speech as he did, it was with 
the view that it should reach the mob, 
and give them an assurance that all its 
menaces were vain. The forms of the 
House, to besure, manacled him a little, 
but it was precisely the same in spirit 
asif he had said at the Corn-Exchange, 
in his usual classic style, “ You've all 
heard the King’s speech, boys ; great 
ery and little wool,as the devil said, &c. 
Ministers speak very big, to be sure ; 
but naboclish, don’t | know you Nell 
Doyle.” The opinion expressed, then, 
with regard to the speech, was, we re- 
peat, an assurance to the people of 
Ireland ¢hat the determinations then an- 
nounced were never intended to be acted 
on, and the result of the whole pro- 
ceedings of the session, has confirmed 
us in the opinion we advanced before, 
viz., that he was perfectly right ; and con- 
sequently is eithera man of great acute- 
ness, or very accurate official informa- 
tion. 

Having now considered the changes 
effected in the bills, and the influence 
by which such changes were effected, 
it remains for us to consider certain in- 
dications which have occurred since 
the close of the session, from which we 
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may be able to gather what further 


prospects are awaiting us. 

Mr. O'Connell on his arrival in Ireland 
announced himself a ministerial parti- 
san. He had succeeded in defecating 
the “base, brutal, and bloody” party 
of the Whigs of all its impurities. 
Stanley, and Graham, and Grey, and 
Richmond, and Ripon, had succes- 
sively fallen beneath his assaults ; and 
this rectifying cabinet distiller (as well 
as porter-brewer to the mob) at 
length announced that he is satisfied 
with the state of proof to which he 
has brought his materials. It was true 
that that mountebank Brougham had 
been making some foolish speeches 
over a hotch-potch dinner in Scotland, 
and talking of preserving the House 
of Lords fur a year or two longer ; but 
he is a weathercock, and can be soon 
brought to his senses by a little casti- 
gation. On the whole, however, he 
patronized the present cabinet ; and 
inthe same breath announced that he was 
a supporter of the ministers ; and that 
the union must be repealed —These are 
two ominous declarations to go together 
and are well worthy of attracting the 
attention of our English neighbours, at 
least that portion of them who (bad as 
we are) are not for letting us go alto- 
gether. To ¢heir consideration, and we 
trust that though not the most clamo- 
rous, they are the most numerous and 
intelligent, we would earnestly refer the 
matter. Itis a subject which (whether 
they wish it or not) must shortly be 
forced on their attention. The public 
journals—we speak not now of our 
home productionsin the Liberator’s in- 
terest—those guides of public taste 
and opinion, whose facts in Irish his- 
tory are taken from the Milesian, or 
Watty Cox’s Magazine ; and whose 
classical facetiz are culled from Grose’s 
Slang Dictionary and Scott’s Elocution ; 
but of those of whose information and 
powers (though frequently misapplied) 
England may well be proud. Those 
journals (we say) have now openly 
asked the question, “ Why should not 
the ministry throw themselves on Mr. 
O’Connell, and be guided by his advice 
in everything relating to Ireland, see- 
ing his unbounded influence with the 
Irish people. To the announcements 
of such a person we cannot be indiffe- 
rent. Some persons, more sanguine 
than profound, have laughed at his pro- 
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jects, and professed contempt for his 
threats. But it will scarcely be denied 
now by such persons, that there is no 
Quixotry in his projects, no gasconade 
in his threats—that he seems to possess 
some mysterious power of flinging va- 
cillation, and division, and dismay into 
those counsels to whose wisdom, firm- 
ness, and union the country looks for 
guidance and protection ; that the few 
men of “ light and leading” in the ca- 
binet are retiring from a task hopeless 
as it is disgusting, and committing the 
destinies of this great empire to others 
who wish to magnify the difficulties 
opposed to them in order to screen 
their own dastardly dereliction of pub- 
lic duty, who have come back to us with 
the report that “ there are giants in the 
land ;” whoin atone half of whining apo- 
logy for failure ; half of fulsome depre- 
catory compliment to the foe, say, 
“ What could we do when we were 
opposed by the greatest man in the 
House?” We will tell them what they 
could have done; we will refer them to 
the words of the great Roman orator 
when he arrested the miscreant course 
of the agitator of his day. It is true 
he also stooped to implore the traitor 
“ muta jam istam mentem, Catalina 
mihi crede, obliviscere caedis atque in- 
cendiorum.” But what does he add, 
“ Teneris undique, luce sunt clariora 
nobis tua consilia omnia; et vives, ita 
ut nunc vivis, ne commovere te contra 
rempublicam possis.” If then we had 
been mean enough to deprecate his 
hostility, we would at least have con- 
vinced him of our determination not to 
abandon those protections by which we 
were secured against his designs. We 
would not have vented our fury on the 
smaller fry whilst we let “this Triton 
of the minnows” escape. We would 
not have rung ‘the curfew-bell in the 
ear of the wretched misguided peasant, 
without closing up the shop where the 
miscreant proprietor sells (and at no 
small profit) his intoxicating and mad- 
dening draughts ; we would not have 
checked the midnight murderer without 
at the same time laying our heavy hand 
upon the noonday gang assembling un- 
der the very eye of the executive ; and 
sending forth their manifestos of out- 
rage and spoliation, and murder, and 
disloyalty throughout the land. In a 
word, we would not have mutilated the 
protection bill of its only important 
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clauses. Nor again would we in the 
nineteeyth century have so far belied 
the assertions about the progress of 
the human race, as to offer up the 
Protestant Church of Ireland as a holo- 
caust at the shrine of the darkest and 
(as recent events abundantly prove) the 
most unchangeably intolerant, perfidi- 
ous, and exterminating creed* that ever 
enslaved any portion of the human 
race. We would not have consented 
to the degradation and plunder of a 
Church to whose enlightened, labori- 
ous and residing ministry, Ireland is 
indebted for any little patch of moral 
verdure she exhibits amidst the general 
waste ; amidst the unvarying aspect of 
filth and ferocity, and disloyalty. Such 
would not have been our conduet, but 
different counsels have prevailed, and 
theJministry was, but a little while 
ago, the special object of the agitator’s 
praise. It is true, he has quarrelled 
with them about the late law appoint- 
ments ; but this is but a sham fight, 
got up to raise the rent; and, when 
that end is answered, he will forgive 
the Whigs even for having made Mr. 
Crampton a judge. 

But let us see what is the nature of 
Mr. O’Connell’s present demands— 
what are the wages he requires for 
having the power of pacificating Ire- 
land ; the enquiry is an important one ; 
for, we say it in sober sadness, unless 
a vigorous policy be adopted, we will 
place no confidence in the ministry, 
that they will refuse him anything that 
he asks. First, he requires that, to 
the present incumbents, no compensa- 
tion should be given ; and this, after 
having sworn and resworn that he 
would sooner have the establishment 
maintained in all its iniquity, than be 


guilty of the monstrous injustice of 
interfering with the life interests of the 
clergy. We need not comment upon 
this ; let us pass to his demand for Mr. 
Blackburne’s dismissal. 

This is another of those propositions 
which, as we said before, several per- 
sons are tempted to laugh at, from its 
inconceivable audacity. It is true too, 
that it has been for the present complied 
with. But let us not be too confident— 
“ Il rit bien qui rit le dernier.” The Libe- 
rator has singled him out as an object 
of his special invective ; and in the 
present times there is no knowing what 
may be the consequence. He has at- 
tacked him in parliament; he has re- 
turned to the attack in his rescript to 
the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, Now of all the men, in our re- 
collection, who have lived in troublous 
times, and risen to high distinction 
in a profession which is ever more or 
less connected with politics, Mr. Black- 
burne is the man (us we conceive) Jeast 
open to the charge of being a violent 
political partisan. We do not mean to 
say that he is “nil nisi leguleius quidam 
cautus atque acutus. We are of a ver 
different opinion ; but we do hold that 
he is a man, who from the first day 
that he entered upon his arduous and 
honourable profession, has devoted the 

owers of an acute and solid mind to 
its difficulties, with an intensity of ap- 
— that we believe has been but 
ittle affected by the perturbifig force of 
politics. It is true Ae has his politics ; 
we should think very meanly, indeed, 
of him, if in such times he had not. 
And, further, we believe that those 
politics are of the conservative school. 
In fact, all those elements which natu- 
rally lead to the holding of conserva- 


* We must here again enter our protest against that confusion, whether silly or 
intentional, which would represent us as indulging in language of the most bigoted 
and unchristian character. We certainly are far from meaning to apply the observa- 
tions we make on the Romish creed to all its professors without distinction.— We 
can in truth say, we have known and “ entered on our list of friends” many of the 
latter, persons of the most high and honorable principles ; but still no degree of re- 
spect for the characters of certain individuals can close our eyes to facts. However 


we might have been inclined to esteem 


much of what is written in the “ old 


almanack” as antiquated scandal, we cannot resist the evidence before our eyes; we 
cannot refuse to believe that in this country the two great leaders, lay and ecclesi- 
astical of that party, declared on their solemn and publicly recorded oaths, that the 
passing of such a bill as that of 1829, would be the signal for immediate and sincere 
reconciliation of the Roman Catholic population to the Protestant Church, and yet 


the ink was scarcely dry ont that bill when, &c, &c. &c. !!! 
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tive principles are to be found in Mr. 
;Blackburne. He is an educated gen- 
tleman—a man of the highest University 
distinction—an — private cha- 
racter—a concientious Church of Eng- 
land Christian—a first rate-lawyer—a 
man of large property, obtained in the 
fair field of professional exertion. With 
such elements of moral stability, it is 
impossible to think that he must not 
look with contempt on the shallow, 
conceited, and wicked coxcombs, who 
would tell us that every thing in mo- 
rals, in religion, in government-—in 
every thing that holds civil society to- 
gether---has been all wrong until their 
time ; and that their system of radical 
reform is the novum organum that is to 
lead to new discoveries of light and 
benefit to the human race. We are, 
therefore, quite satisfied that the Attor- 
ney-General is a person of conservative 
politics ; but that he has ever obtruded 
those politics—that they have ever inter- 
fered with his “ clearness in his high 
office,” we utterly deny. But need we 
deny it? Let us hear what the foul 
accuser has to bring against him. His 
first charge brought forward in the 
house was, that though the Attorney- 
general voted, at the Dublin election, 
for the reform candidate, some third or 
fourth cousin of his voted at the oppo- 
site side!!! Mr. Blackburne, forsooth, 
(beloved as he is in private life,) does 
not sport a tail like the Liberator, which 
he can trail after him, no matter how 
dirty this graceful appendage may 
be, from the sludge and filth through 
which it is dragged ; and he is accord- 
ingly denounced as unfit for the office 
of Attorney-General. The next charge 
is, that Mr. Blackburne once made a 
speech at a bar-meeting. When do 
you think, gentle reader? Only so far 
back as the year 1806. Well done 
incomparable cyclic orator!! “ Ge- 
mino ab ovo orditur”—just as he some- 
times takes us back to the days of Par- 
tholan, the giant, in order to give us a 
brief exposé of Saxon outrage and op- 
pression. Well, but after all, what was 
the purport of this speech for which 
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the Liberator’s antiquarian research is 
entitled to such commendation? Simply 
to say, that he did not feel himself 
called on, as a member of the Irish 
bar, to return thanks to ministers for 
the appointment of Mr. Curran to the 
mastership of the rolls; the same Mr. 
Curran having disclaimed, in his cele- 
brated letter to the Whigs, any grati- 
tude for such promotion ; openly de- 
claring that it was one for which he 
was utterly unfitted ; and, to quote his 
own remarkable expression, “that it 
was a bad reward after fighting all their 
battles, to be stuck up in a garret win- 
dow, merely to gaze on their triumphal 
procession.” These two charges will 
be allowed, we believe, to be of a novel 
description. But what are we to think 
of the third and crowning one? Hear 
it ye men of England—hear it Pro- 
testants of all denominations—Church 
of England men, Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,&c. Hear“the milk- 
white hind, immortal and unchanged,” 
speaking through the lips of Mr. 
O’Connell—* So little able is Mr. 
Blackburne to conceal his atrocious 
bigotry, that he has absolutely had the 
audacity, though the King’s Attorney- 
General, to attend a meeting of the 
Bible Society!!!!* We are only sur- 
prised that, with that felicitous inge- 
nuity with which he rakes up ever 
thing however obselete, and presses it 
into his service, it did not occur to him 
that the very nature of Mr. Black- 
burne’s office, made his offence one of 
a deeper dye: and that it was mon- 
strous for the King’s attorney-general— 
for him who in the olden time was 
ealled the Regis Diabolus, to show 
his face in such an assembly. 

But if Mr. Blackburne be a person 
of the character and principles we 
have described, it may be asked how 
has he contrived to excite this “gross 
lust of hate,” on the part of the Libera- 
tor? Simply in this way, viz., that in 
the calm and steady discharge of his 
official duties he has displayed the 
kuowledge, and exerted the authority 
of which he is possessed, so effectually 


* The Liberator, though very original in his conceptions, is not ashamed to borrow 
a hint now and then; and this charge against the Attorney-General, was, in all pro- 
bability, suggested by a decision of some Connaught magistrates, a few months ago, 
in which a man was pronounced guilty of a breach of the peace for quoting a passage 


out of the Bible, to a Roman Catholic priest, 
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as to be an entire overmatch for the 
blustering wiliness of the latter ; that, 
on the one hand, he will not suffer 
him, under the pretence of discussing 
the mere abstract merits of a political 
uestion, to issue forth his mandates 
for the separation of the two countries; 
nor, on the other, will he allow him to 
pledge his legal reputation to a deluded 
and infuriated peasantry, that they are 
keeping within the strict letter of the 
law; and, on the day of trial, advise 
them to plead guilty. “ Hine ille lachry- 
me.” As the first law-oflicer of the 
crown, he has done bis duty fearlessly 
and honestly. He has encountered 
this modern Wat Tyler on the very 
steps of the temple of justice. He 
has proved to him that he shall not 
dare to insult the majesty of British 
law—that he shall not send forth his 
pandects of robbery and _ rebellion, 
and tell his‘dupes that such is the law 
of the land—such the privileges allow- 
ed by the constitution. He has con- 
trived a knot sufficiently strong, to 
hold this Proteus whilst “ tempesting 
the brine,” and he has brought the 
matter to this dilemma—that this pa- 
tent-of-precedence counsellor must be 
either a decidedly bad lawyer, or a 
decidedly mischievous. knave. Such 
are the offences of Mr. Blackburne. 
But it is in a subsequent letter to 
the same high official authority, that 
the Liberator discloses his views more 
fully, and gives us a thorough insight 
into the system of Irish government, 
which alone can give him satisfaction. 
At any other time, as we have said 
before, we might be disposed to laugh 
at this undisguised demand for invest- 
ing him with the most absolute despo- 
tic power ; but being apprehensive that 
there are some influential persons in 
the present cabinet, who may be dis- 
posed to say, like bluff Harry, when 
speaking of Kildare, “ you tell me all 
Ireland can’t rule this earl ; why, then, 
Iam determined that this earl shall 
rule all Ireland ;” and to think that tur- 
bulence and effrontery are very choice 
qualifications for an Irish governor, 
any tendency, on our parts, to laughter 
is checked by a serious and well- 
grounded feeling of apprehension. It 
is said, and the men who say so 
would (as Johnson said) set up the 
cry of fire! fire! in the time of the 
deluge—but it is, however, frequently 
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said by the advocates of the present 
ministry, in justification of their defe- 
rence to Mr. O’Connell, “that the 
latter has been the means of rescuing 
Ireland from the ascendancy of the 
Orange faction; and that the outcry 
at present raised, is nothing more than 
the last groan of an expiring party !” 
Be it so, still we venture to say that 
the annals of orange ascendancy have 
nothing to produce, for one moment, 
comparable to the call contained in 
this letter, for an absolute and 
unconditional surrender of all the 
powers of the executive; and when 
it is considered that the Orange 
faction!! are bound to England by 
every tie of interest and affection ; 
whilst the Liberator continues to call for 
separation, in a tone as loud and un- 
mitigated as ever, it may be judged 
which of the two parties is best entitled 
to make such a demand upon an 
English ministry. He virtually de- 
mands, in this letter, and in part of 
the preceding, that no one appoint- 
ment, of any description, shall be filled 
up without his approbation. He goes 
through every variety of office, from 
the viceroy himself to the turnspit in 
the kitchen—from the lord chancellor 
down to the police constable. Before, 
however, entering upon his enumera- 
tion, he treats us to two passages 
well worthy of the attention of our 
countrymen at the other side of the 
channel. They will convey some 
idea of the affectionate feeling with 
which he regards them, and also of his 
gratitude for past services. The first 
is a declaration that, “had nature 
placed our lovely and fertile island 
one hundred leagues distant from 
England, she must have been the 
most prosperous country in the world.” 
England, it would appear from this, 
has been to Ireland what Laputa was 
to Ballinarbo (a very Irish name, by 
the way). It is the island which, 
according to Dan’s veracious proto- 
type, Mr. Lemuel Gulliver, “ has been 
kept hovering over us, whereby we 
have been deprived of the benefit of 
sun and rain; and, consequently, 
afflicted with dearth and diseases.” 
The second is one of his usual grateful 
reminiscences of his quondam friends, 
viz. ‘Earl Grey actually appears to 
have governed Ireland as if the princi- 
ples of his management were hatred 
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and contempt of the Irish people! !” 
What think you of that, Earl Grey ? 
Are you prepared to swallow and 
digest that? We suspect it is a larger 
mouthful than the Dandie Dinmonts 
left you of the haggis, after your appe- 
tite was whetted by the breezes of the 
Calton hill, You have been now 
before the public upwards of forty-five 
years, and you certainly must be a 
deceiver of no ordinary description, 
for we were under the impression that 
never did Wilberforce or Buxton 
exert themselves with more ardour to 
knock off the chains of the miserable 
black slaves, than you did to enfran- 
chise “those souls of mute and un- 
complaining woe,” the white “ boys” of 
Ireland. But it’s well that you have 
been found out, at last, and exhibited 
in your true colours. 

On he proceeds—the Chancellor— 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas— 
Chief Baron, never should have been 
where they are, and we must no 
longer hear of such disgraceful ap- 
pointments. No specific’ reasons are 
stated ; but we suppose it is because 
the latter individual is all that is estima- 
ble and virtuous, and because the two 
former are rank emancipationists! The 
lord lieutenancies of counties, too. There 
must be no such appointments, or at 
least they must be better filled up. 
“This was one of the plans of that 
presumptuous shave-beggar Stanley, 
and, of course, as bad a measure as 


* The Lord Chancellor is no favourite of ours. 
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could possibly be.”" Why? Because 
of its creating a /ocal authority! Now, 
only listen to this. Here is a political 
charlatan actually pocketing 15,000/. 
a-year, a sum very little short of that 
intolerable burden that set all Ireland 
in a flame, the vestry cess, and pocket- 
ing it, too, upon the pretence of advo- 
cating a measure which, if passed, 
should, on all fair principles, restore to 
Wales its privileges as a principality— 
to Cornwall as a duchy—to Chester 
and Durham as palatinates—not to 
speak of the claim that the ancient 
kingdom of Kerry might put in for 
its original independence and _ the 
restoration of the Ivreagh dynasty 
to the throne of their ancestors—con- 
tending for it, too, on the ground that 
such are the multitudinous wrongs of 
Ireland, that the imperial parliament 
cannot devote sufficient attention to 
them, and that consequently there 
must be a local authority—and yet this 
same person contends aguinst the ap- 
pointment of lord lieutenants of coun- 
ties, on the ground of the evils arising 
from local authority, contends that the 
chancellor of Ireland is the only per- 
son fit to be intrusted with the dis- 
charge of a duty requiring the most 
minute local knowledge for its proper 
and judicious exercise, and that the 
sweet temper, the “ mitis sapientia” of 
Lord Plunkett, poor, dear, overbur- 
thened man! is to be disturbed while 
studying Ovid in his classic retreat 


He has done more than any other 


living man, with the exception of O’Connnell himself, to injure Ireland; but take 


the Liberator’s attack on him, as a fair specimen of popish gratitude. 
bitterly attacked Sir Boyle Roche, in the Irish House of Commons. 


Curran once 
«I am sur- 


prised, Sir, at the honourable and learned gentleman’s attack ; and for this reason, 


that I never did him a service ; 


was Sir Boyle’s laconic, but cutting, reply. Ser- 


vices done to their cause, are the sure means of bringing on an individual the hatred 


of the popish party. 
account for his attack upon him. 


As to the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, we can 
It has been frequently matter of doubt, whether 








the Liberator gives his friends or foes the preference, when he is in for a full fling 
of Billingsgate. But, however that may be, it is certain that Mr. Doherty has the 
double claim ;—first, as having been an emancipationist ;—secondly, as having ex- 
posed (with the plaudits of the house) his atrocious misrepresentations with regard 
to the crown prosecutions. Any other person, after receiving such castigation, 
without being able to say one word in reply, would have been silent ever after; 
but not so Dan. He first sets the Dublin mob upon a man who, we firmly believe, 
has not an enemy, except in the very dregs of society; and then returns to the attack, 
at a time when his subsequent conduct on the bench has won golden opinions from 
men of all parties, at the bar. But so it is. Ovid tells us there was no use in 
dragging Cerberus into the light of day; for, that his vomit then became the deadly 
henbane, and his poison more foul than before. 
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at Old Connaught, by listening to the 
squabbles of some squireen magistrates 
all the way from the barony of In- 
nishowen, or Macgillicuddies Reeks, 
“ intervalla humane commoda ! !” 
There is, it is true, one mode of ob- 
viating the many evils that must other- 
wise arise from such appointments, 
viz.—a careful selection of persons to 
fill the office. Let us have lord lieu- 
tenants and’ deputy lieutenants, who 
will preside at repeal meetings, where 
the blessings of separation are held 
forth, and the Protestant clergy pro- 
scribed, and then the magistracy of 
Treland will be as it ought to be, par- 
ticularly when, in addition to this, ano- 
ther direction from the same high 
authority is obeyed, viz.—all heretics 
excluded from the ranks of the con- 
stabulary, and no man admitted, even 
as a private in that body, but one who 
has previously distinguished himself in 
the ranks of the “ Liberator’s police.” 
But all these concessions even are not 
enough. We have read of the Puritan 
member of the long parliament, who 
said “he would not allow a popish dog 
to bark, or a popish cat to mew about 
the royal palace.” Dan thinks his turn 
is now come for revenge. There are 
pensioned and “smiling pickthanks” 
about courts: there is, (and Heaven 
knows Protestants wont deny it,) 


** The whisper that to greatness still too near, 
Perhaps still vibrates on the Viceroy’s ear.” 


All these must be removed, and ac- 
cordingly he breaks into the precincts 
of the vice-regal household. How- 
ever, as this is too mean quarry to 
engage the Liberator’s attention, he 
leaves it to his friend, Whittle Harvey,’ 
(who is not yet a lawyer; “but stil, 
could he help it? a special attorney,”) 
to send them a latitat in due time. 
Then, when the Augean stable is per- 
fectly cleansed out, when the members 
of the tail are made gentlemen at large 
—when Feargus O’Connor is master of 
the revels, and Billy Finn or Pat 


* Whittle! 
attorney ! 





Lalor gentleman usher; then there 
may be some chance of an honest man 
appearing at court, and the Liberator 
may possibly honour the vice-regal 
dinners with his presence!! These 
will, we believe, be allowed to be 
tolerable specimens of the mild and 
impartial regime we are to look forward 
to. But there is another demand re- 
maining, which, we protest seriously, 
distances all the rest, viz.—that a Pro- 
testant government shall not dare to 
appoint a Protestant bishop without 
his permission. This great advocate 
for liberty of conscience, this anti-veto- 
istical orator, who spurned every offer 
of civil privileges when accompanied 
by any interference with the discipline 
of his pure and holy religion, ctalidiane 
against their daring to appoint even a 
Protestant bishop without consulting 
him. “It is not the least,” he says, 
“amongst the faults, follies, and crimes 
of the base, brutal, and bloody Whigs” 
—the orator delights in those triads, 
“rasis librat in antithetis”—“ that they 
have raised Dr. Kyle to the episcopal 
bench!!!” a man whose academic sta- 
tion, not to speak of his character and 
attainments, pointed him ont as the 
proper person for such promotion— 
whose faithful and pastoral, though 
unostentatious discharge of his high 
duties—whose disinterested and dis- 
criminating exercise of his patron- 
age have, ever since his elevation, 
endeared him to the zealous and 
enlightened body of clergy over 
which he has been placed. But we 
are absolutely sick of pursuing this 
subject, because the circumstances of 
the times impart too serious a character 
to it, and raise apprehensions of too 
painful a nature at this monstrous exhi- 
bition of buffoon bigotry thus running 
riot. We shall therefore end this arti- 
cle, which, we fear, has been already 
extended too far, by calling the atten- 
tion of our English fellow-subjects to a 
briefrecapitulation of what we have been 
urging, and in doing so, will premise 
that we are ready to admit, for argu- 


What an awful proenomen (we can’t call it a Christian name,) for an 
We only recollect to have met the word once, viz., in a song ascribed to 


that redoubted champion of popular rights and practical Owenism, Jonathan Wild— 


“ Come all ye brave boys, whose courage is big ; 


Come sharpen your whitiles, the purses to snig.” 
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ment’s sake, that all that has been 
advanced against the Protestant faction 
(as it is now called) is true—that the 
Hernando- Mendez- Pinto statements 
of the agitator, as well as the more 
dangerous misrepresentations of the 
ministerial organs are established, and 
that we have been the most selfish, 
rapacious, and unprincipled colonists 
that ever ground the aboriginal inha- 
bitants of any country ; still, we ask, 
is that the pressing question that should 
at the present moment engage the 
attention of those who are anxious to 
prevent the separation of the two 
countries, and all the awful conse- 
quences likely to follow from such a 
measure. If any fair-minded English- 
man should be of this opinion, let him 
read the statement which we have 
been giving, of the facts of which we 
challenge contradiction, and of which 
the following is a brief recapitulation : 
Mr. O’Connell has now succeeded in 
inducing the ministry to abandon all 
the important clauses, at least all that 
could affect him, of a bill which was 
virtually declared in the King’s speech 
to be necessary “for the peace of 
society, and the power and safety of 
the united kingdom.” In the course 
of the proceedings connected with 
that bill, he—the person avowedly 
pointed at in the King’s speech as the 
main cause of the disturbances which 
the bill was intended to suppress—he, 
we say, has been closeted with, and 
consulted by, the most influential 
member of the cabinet connected with 
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Irish affairs, and the result has been 
the disgust and retirement of the 
premier, the popular benefactor, as he 
is hailed,in England. The same Mr. 
O’Connell has induced the ministers 
to abandon their own tithe bill, 
and in violation of the whole 
spirit of the King’s promise, to 
accept and advocate another which 
virtually confiscates two-fifths of the 
property of the lrish church. He has 
announced himself a ministerialist, not 
in gratitude (he spurns such a feeling) 
for their compliance with his wishes, 
but with the avowed design of aiding 
them (as he presumes to anticipate 
their 1 against one of the 
branches of the legislature, and conse- 
quently breaking up the whole frame- 
work of the constitution ; he has con- 
tinued to call as loudly as ever for the 
separation of the two countries; he 
has virtually demanded that the whole 
executive authority in Ireland, the 
appointment to every office, place, 
situation, legal, ecclesiastical, magis- 
terial, &c., shall be lodged in his 
hands ; and lastly, and what is most 
alarming of all, he has the ministerial 
journals proposing that he shall be 
consulted on everything regarding 
Ireland ; in fact, so completely identi- 
fying him with the measures of the 
cabinet, that, to the various appella- 
tives which have been given to minis- 
tries of late days, we may fairly add one 
more, viz.—* The O’Connell Ministry.” 
Therefore, again we say, look to it 
men of England. 
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THE CHOICE; AND THE STORY OF THE MINISTER’S 
ANNIE. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Lapy Frederick Ker had one only son 
when she was left a widow by her 
husband’s untimely death. The boy’s 
name was William, and he was high- 
spirited, but amiable and affectionate, 
and his mother’s darling, So, one 
day, he came into her in the parlour, 
with a wooden sword in his belt, a 
peacock’s feather in his bonnet, and 
riding on a great stick, with a queer 
head, something like that of a 
horse ; when, after taking a hearty 
laugh at her son’s uncouth equipage, 
the following dialogue ensued between 
them, which I think worth recording’: 

Mother.—Now, my dear little Wil- 
liam, before I remove you to another 
school, you must make a_ positive 
choice of a profession. 

Son.—O, that is all settled, Mamma; 
quite determined on; so you need not 
give yourself any more trouble about 
that. 

Mother.—What is settled, my boy ? 
or who has assisted you in making this 
momentous choice? I am quite impa- 
tient to hear what occupation my 
William has fixed on. 

Son.— Why, then, I am determined 
to be either the driver or guard of a 
mail-coach. 

Mother.—Oh, peace be with us! 
Alas, my boy, what a choice you have 
made! Either of these are posts of 
danger, of low dissipation, and dis- 
grace. What could move my son, the 
heir to a title and an estate, and the 
scion of an illustrious race, to make 
such a choice as this ? 

Son.—O! I have thought how grand 
and majestic a thing it would be, to be 
daily flying through the air, like an 
eagle of the firmament, sounding my 
trumpet with a rending tone, command- 
ing every one to stand out of the way, 
at their peril. And then, to hear all 
the boys hurraing me as I passed, and 
getting a lash with a long whip, if they 
dared but to touch my royal and splen- 
did vehicle, with one of their bands. 


There is both a grandeur and sublimity 
in the very idea; and, whenever [ 
think of it, I feel as if I would fly 
through the air in this way—//flinging 
up his spread hands.) 

Mother.—1 am forced to smile at 
your extravagance, my dear boy ; and, 
yet, it is not an unnatural fancy for a 
boy to conceive. Velocity of motion 
has a thrilling charm to the young and 
buoyant mind, But, in short, that is 
an occupation to which you must 
never think of stooping. 

Son.—QO, neither I will, Ill as- 
cend to it—mount up to it, like a 
fiery dragon ; tout, tout, goes the 
bugle, and off we go like thunder and 
lightning. O, that I were a man, that 
I might be able to be the guard of a 
mail-coach, to cleave the robbers’ 
heads, right and left, this way, and 
this way. Now, Mamma, you are not 
to hinder me from being the guard of 
a mail-coach. 

Mother.—You will come to a differ- 
ent way of thinking, my dear Willie, 
once you have a little more sense and 
knowledge of the world. I am far 
from desiring that you should be 
brought up in idleness, as a mere 
country gentleman; for these people 
seem to consider themselves as born 
to do nothing save to eat, and drink, 
and ride about. They do no good to 
the poor, and they uniformly get 
themselves involved in debt, if not in 
utter rnin. No, no; you must study 
one of the four learned or genteel 
professions, which, even though not 
practised, make a man more respect- 
able. 

Son.— Well, describe them, Mamma, 
and I shall soon make a choice. I 
hope a guard of a muil-coach is one of 
them. 

Mother.—No, no. There is, first, 
the surgeon. These form a very use- 
ful and respectable body of men; but 
there are, to my eyes, some great 
drawbacks attached to that profession. 
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They have such bleeding, blistering, 
and cutting off legs and arms, with a 
thousand other revolting operations, 
which cannot be named, that I cannot 
help entertaining a woman’s natural 
aversion to one of the most useful 
studies, by which many men have 
arisen to great wealth and eminence. 
And, moreover, there is that horrid 
system of dissection, in which every 
young surgeon must be engaged for a 
long period, in the very outset of life ; 
the cutting up of bloated corpses, 
dragged from their graves, the poor- 
houses—or, perhaps, got in a worse 
way than either. 

Son.— What, Mamma, bleeding, and 
blistering, cutting off legs and arms, 
and carving of dead folks. Is 
that like a business for a gentleman ? 
or one to be compared with a mail- 
coach, cleaving the wind like an angel 
messenger ¢ ? 

No more of that if you love me, 
William, but note what I am saying. 
Then, there is the lawyer. The most 
genteel profession, perhaps, of any other; 
and which often conducts men to the 
offices of state. Nevertheless, how- 
ever respectable they may be as gentle- 
men, as lawyers they are accounted 
men of quirks and quibbles, of en- 
couraging animosities, jealousies, and 
heart- burnings, among their clients ; 
and often multiplying words without 
wisdom. 

Now, Mamma, you have instructed 
me all my life to tell the plain down- 
right truth ; how, then, can you pro- 
pose a business to me, in which I can- 
not get the truth told, but when it 
becomes my duty to lie? 

It is very well answered, my boy. 
Well, then, there is the soldie sr, who is 
a brave man, and fights for his king 
and country ; and the divine, who is a 
good man, and teaches mankind the 
way of salvation. 

Nay, hold there, good Mamma, for 
I'll be a soldier. Goodness, I am 
sure, is very amiable, and I love and 
reverence the ministers of the gospel ; 
but I would not bharangue the people 
as they do, for anything ; one wearies 
so terribly of them. I'll tell you of 
what I always think in church, Mam- 
ma—and you are not to be angry at 
me, for I cannot help i it—from the 
moment I enter the church, I think of 
nothing but when I am to get out 
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again. So I wont be a divine, buta 
soldier; and, then, [ shall get trumpets, 
and drums, and noise enough. 

But, my dear boy, in one thing you 
err; for every soldier is not a brave 
man, nor is every divine a poltroon, 
oracoward, On the contrary, there is 
often heroism manifested by the latter, 
in the forgiveness of injuries, resigna- 
tion to the Divine will, and all the 
higher virtues of the soul, of which 
the man of the world is incapable, and 
which fashion forbids him to exercise ; 
and, think you not these are more 
estimable in the sight of God, of 
angels, and of good men, than the 
rash and careless adventuring either 
our own lives, or the lives of others. 

As I told you, Mamma, I admire 
bravery; but then I did not know 
there were any sorts of bravery but 
one—that of battling most tremen- 
dously. Pray let me understand what 
you mean, by an instance or two. 

I shall give you an instance in a 
transaction, to the whole of which I 
was a witness. I was boarded for 
some years in the house of a respect- 
able clergyman, not overburdened with 
his annual income. There were four 
boarders of us, and his daughters offi- 
ciated as our teachers. They were 
beautiful and accomplished women, 
without fortunes—a delicate and dan- 
gerous situation in which to be placed, 
and more particularly at this village, 
where there was both a depot and 
barracks. But, to make a long tale 
short, after a great deal of wooing and 
flirtation, the oldest was, most unac- 
countably, induced to elope with a 
captain of dragoons. Her sisters kept 
it from their father for a while, on 
false pretences, and pretended to 
be quite uncertain with whom she 
was gone. But I was sure of it, aud 
thought it my duty to go and tell: 
her father, which I did. He was in 
the deepest distress about his beloved 
Annie, whom he accounted the staff 
of his age, and who was, indeed, one 
of the most beautiful, sweet-tempered, 
and kind-hearted beings I ever knew. 

The old parson followed the regi- 
ment, and overtook it, but found 
nothing of his Annie, for she was 
secreted somewhere else ; and the sus- 
pected officer, to whom he applied, 
denied all knowledge of the lady what- 
soever ; answering the distressed parent 
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in a very flippant style. He said he 
was sorry for Miss Anne’s imprudence, 
very sorry, indeed—she was a good 
girl—very good girl, indeed, and 
very obliging—hoped matters would 
not be so bad as the parson supposed. 
But, at all events, there was no help 
for it—no help whatever—women 
would not be hindered from taking 
their own way—would not by any 
manner of means, 

The worthy old divine, hearing no- 
thing from this quarter, was obliged to 
return home again, with a 7 heart, 
and crushed with regret to the very 
soul; and though resigned and pious 
as ever, it was manifest that there 
was a weight of grief that weighed 
down his heurt to the dust. 

Years came and passed over, and 
no word of “the minister’s Annie,” as 
she was familiarly called by all the 
parish, until one night late, the wife 
of a poor manufacturer came to the 
front door, with the skirt of her gown 
drawn over her head, and earnestly 
requested a word of the minister. 
She had once been a servant in the 
family, and had acted as child’s maid 
both to Annie and her sister Elizabeth, 
and was, therefore, a sort of favourite 
with the family. The parson, not 
having at hand any private apartment 
to take the woman into, walked out 
with her to the end of the stable. I 
instantly followed, for there was some- 
thing so raised and concerned like in 
her appearance and manner, that I 
could not resist going to listen; so 
springing to the loft, from the open 
window close above them, I heard the 
following dialogue, which, on the 
woman’s part, was carried on in a 
fervent whisper :— 

“Thou must coom awa dooan to 
our house, Sir, directly, for thou dooast 
little know how mooach there be one 
needs to see thee yonder.” 

“Certainly. I shall go with you in- 
stantly. Is it to see a person in 
distress ?” 

“Indeed so, Sir. Indeed so. In 
distress enough, God knows. And 
thou must know too, Sir, though it 
will break your heart, that there is 
more than one of them, Sir—more 
than one, indeed, Sir. O alack, and 
woe is me, that ever I should have 
seen the day. Indeed there is, Sir ; 
there is more than one of them. And 
what is to become of them, poor souls! 
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Heaven only knows what is to become 
of them, for it is unknown to me.” 

“ Esther, I beseech you to moderate 
your vehemence, and tell me, in plain 
terms, the circumstances of this case, 
which affects you so much.” 

“(© I can’t, Sir. Indeed I can’t tell 
you in plain terms, nor any other 
terms ; for dost thou not know, Sir, 
that there are some things so very 
bad that men or captains will at times 
do, that there are no terms for them, 
at least none that are known to me.” 

This abstruse hint went to the old 
pastor’s heart like anarrow. He could 
not utter a word, but stood and gazed 
at his old servant with an unstable and 
paralyzed look, while she went on. 
“ Why, it is no wonder thou be struck 
dumb with surprise. But had thou 
seen, it! O, had thou seen it—it 
would have broken thine heart into 
crumbs; where art thou going, poor 
woman, says I, with thy two pretty 
babies, so +e ? Dost thou not know 
me, said she? No, I does not, said I, 
how like is it that I should,know thee, 
poor body? Why, I be’s the minister’s 
Annie, says she. You, the minister’s 
Annie, says I! Then, out upon my 
old eyes, that did not know you. But, 
O! that they had both been closed in 
death before they saw this sight; the 
minister’s Annie going a-begging, with 
two pretty, half-naked babies. And, 
then, I screamed out this way, and 
fainted.” 

The woman’s cries then became so 
luud and vehement, that I hasted to 
them, and found her lying, in a sort of 
fit, and the pastor upon his knees 
beside her, leaning his brow against 
the stable wall, pale and speecliless ; 
but, after uttering sundry heavy 
groans, and inly praying, for a short 
period, he ordered me, sharply, away ; 
so I betook inyself to my old berth, 
and heard all that passed. “I see, I 
see, how it is, Esther. I know all 
now, and may the Lord support me in 
my affliction, and forgive my poor, 
erring child ; but I cannot yet see her, 
nor can I bring her home among my 
other daughters, and these other ladies 
of rank; but be kind to her, Esther, 
and I will requite you.” 

However, the good man _ never 
closed his eyes till he went down and 
embraced his lost child, and forgave 
her. He then laid his hands on the 
heads of the two little girls, kneeled 
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between them, and blessed them’ in 
the name of the Lord. The mother 
also kneeled, holding one babe to her 
bosom and the other by the hand, 
weeping incessantly; and perhaps 
there never was a more fervent prayer 
poured forth at the footstool of grace. 
The minister went home that night 
cheered in spirit; for he heard from 
his daughter’s own lips that she had 
been married to her betrayer, and, as 
she believed, solemnly married in the 
sight of God and man, else she never 
would have deserted her father’s 
house. He perceived then that she 
had been betrayed by the most atro- 
cious measures, which greatly ex- 
tenuated her error, and from that time 
forth the old man’s manner was once 
more changed into his former cheerful 
and contented frame of mind, and 
there was no one in the vicinity better 
provided for than was the minister's 
Annie. 

As he kept the secret in his own 
breast, thinking that no one knew of it 
but himself, I thought proper to do the 
same for a space, though I hate all 
keeping of secrets in a family; so, 
having plenty of spare gowns, I chose 
out a proper one for Annie, and made 
two frocks as privately as I could for 
the children, and hasted down to my 
once dearly-beloved friend. She was 
in great agony when I went in, and 
embraced her ; but I wept much more 
bitterly than she did. I got her and 
the babies all rigged out and clean, 
and, save that she was a little paler, 
she looked as lovely as ever ; indeed, 
it rather added to her beauty, for be- 
fore that she was too rosy. I then 
went home, and told Eliza that I had 
found her sister Annie, down in the 
house of Hamilton, the weaver, where 
she was waited upon by her old nurse 
Esther with great care and kindness. 
Elizabeth cried exceedingly when she 
heard of the two bonny destitute 
babies ; but she soon went away and 
saw her; but I did not go for fear of 
marring the natural flow of their loves 
and sorrows. 

It now happened providentially, but 
painfully, that the dragoon regiment 
to which Annie’s husband belonged, 
(for as such she still regarded him,) 
were ordered from Ireland, where they 
had been from the time Annie had been 
deserted, to the same barracks beside 
the village where the two first fell 
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acquainted, and there they arrived in 
little more than two months after Annie 
made her appearance, The minister 
waited on the captain to demand repa- 
ration for the injury done to his family. 
The captain was evidently much em- 
barrassed when he perceived who it 
was that had called him out; but being 
determined to face the kind pastor 
down by that bold and haughty deport- 
ment which licentiousness so often 
assumes, although his face was flushed 
with shame, he took the first word and 
began— 

“Well, Mr. Curate, what are you 
coming to talk about? No more 
wenches in the charge, I hope! I 
know you will be supposing that I 
have done you a small piece of injury, 
or so ; but you know there is no he Pp 
for that now—no help at all. If we 
have done wrong, each party must 
abide by the consequences. But I am 
quite ready to give the satisfaction of 
a gentleman; quite ready, [ assure 
you. A gentleman can do no more, 
you know, nor can an old faggy of the 
church desire any more of a gentle- 
man, Quite ready. Nothing, but to 
name your friend.” 

He then took snuff, and was turning 
to go away, when the parson stepped 
before him and said—* Young man, I 
must speak with you further before 
you go. . I know my duty better, as a 
Christian teacher and a parent, than 
either to throw away my own life, and 
leave my child without a father, and 
my flock without a pastor, or send you 
to your account with the blackest of 
crimes on your head.” 

“I thank you, my old boy, (Sowing 
very low,) greatly obliged to you for 
your gracious kindness; but never 
mind my crimes, Quite ready to give 
you satisfaction, Can ask no more, you 
know.” 

« Yes, Sir, but I can ask more, and 
shall have more too. And, in one word, 
you shall eitheracknowledge my daugh- 
ter as your wife, which she is in the 
sight of God and man, else I know 
where to find both friends and redress.” 

“ What! eh, my wife? Where! Ha- 
ha-ha! That is very good, old one. 
Eh! I think I never heard any thing 
better than that. And as for redress, 
take what redress you can, old Willy, 
You will apply to the law I know, but 
we, military gentlemen, care very little 
for your law, or gospel either by ——” 
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“ Sir, that is not the way in which I 
am accustomed to be spoken to, neither 
by old nor young; and if you had the 
least portion of the spirit of a man, you 
weal t not insult an injured father in 
that manner. But, in the first place, I 
shall go this very forenoon and acquaint 
your colonel with every circumstance, 
and if I do not there meet with the 
redress I expect, I know the law of 
my countrywill see my child righted.” 

“O,law as much as you like,old dad, 
but not a word to the colonel. For 
your life, mention no such thing to the 
colonel. I shall, perhaps, see the girl 
again, and come to some proper under- 
standing, but not a word of the colonel.” 

But it so happened that the colonel 
and the major called at the parsonage 
that very day, just shortly after the 
heroic captain had parted with the mi- 
nister. It was to invite the ladies to a 
ball that they called, and wondered at 
being refused ; for there were seven of 
us, all alike fond of dancing. This led 
to an ecclaircissement, and the whole 
of the captain’s atrocious conduct and 
insolence were fully developed. The 
two officers were highly indignant, and 
said to the parson, that Captain Herkes 
should either do him justice, or be dis- 
graced for ever. That very evening 
the major brought the matter before the 
whole mess, in the following way :— 
“TI appeal to you, hon. colonel, and 
gentlemen, of what do you think that 
gallant officer is deserving, who, by a 
forged license, and a sham marriage, 
betrayed the daughter of a reverend 
divine, and then abandoned her to 

overty and disgrace : and worse, when 

er father came to ask redress, he in- 
sulted him in the grossest manner.” 

“ The dog, the scoundrel,” exclaimed 
the colonel. “ Why, he deserves to be 
hanged. But hanging is too good forhim. 
He should, in the first place, be flogged 
at the cart’s tail, set on the pillory, and 
drummed out of the regiment. What! 
did he refuse the reverend father all 
redress and satisfaction whatever ?” 

“ Hedid, indeed ; all, save the grossest 
contumely.” A groan of disapproba- 
tion went round the mess, on which 
a Herkes, unable to contain him- 
self any longer, started up, with his face 
on flame, and cried, “It is false,Sir. I 
offered him the satisfaction of a geutle- 
man, and since you take such an interest 
in him, perhaps, you might supply his 
place, if you durst.” 


“I might refuse your rude challenge, 
captain, in consideration of the rascall 
pahevien of which you stand accused, 
but I scorn to take advantage of such 
a subterfuge. Go and bespeak your 
friend.” 

The seconds chose the ground at the 
back of the minister’s garden, that being 
the most retired place in the vicinity of 
the mess-room ; for they were quite 
unaware of the particular circumstances 
which occasioned the duel. When the 
captain came to the spot, and saw the 
house, his heart smote him, and he 
seemed writhing under the most intense 
feelings. He was shot through the left 
shoulder, close to the breast, at the first 
fire, and the wound pronounced mortal, 
The surgeon who attended, like the rest, 
ignorant of the circumstances, caused 
the dying man to be carried into the 
parsonage, where he dressed his wounds, 
and left him in a state of total insensi- 
bility, giving charges that he should be 
kept quiet, as, without that, there was 
no chance of his life whatsoever. 

The parson being informed of the 
circumstances, and who his guest was, 
marvelled greatly at the singular visita- 
tion of Providence ; yet,contrary to the 
advice of some of his family, in the true 
spirit of Christianity, he forgot all the 
injuries and insults he had received, 
and wept over the fate of the imprudent 
and precipitate young man, praying 
over him in the most earnest manner, 
as a person seemingly dying. He 
fevered, and continued delirious ; and 
the surgeon, who visited him twice 
a-day, having ordered a nurse to be 
procured, at the colonel’s earnest 
request the parson engaged his own 
daughter Annie, who, poor woman, for 
all the injuries she had received, at- 
tended him day and night, nursing her 
little baby all the time, and occasionally 
sleeping on a pallet at his bedside. 
Lovely, tender-hearted sex! where are 
the circumstances to be found on earth 
to which her benevolent heart is inade- 
quate. 

The captain continued in a most 
— state for the space of six weeks, 

ut youth and a good constitution pre- 
vailed, and at length a favourable change 
began to be observed. All this time 
he was unable to be removed, but was 
attended to in the parson’s house with 
all the care and concern that he could 
have experienced in the house of his 
father and mother, and every day the 
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old minister prayed over him, both for 
his recovery and forgiveness. 

The first thing that he appeared to 
take any notice of was those prayers of 
the good man which seemed to strike 
his bewildered fancy with undefinable 
astonishment. He next began to fix his 
unstable eyes very frequently on Annie, 
but, from his imperfect utterance, it was 
manifest that he conceived it a dream 
ora vision. “ Ay, there she is again, 
there she is aguin,” said he one day, 
“lovely and kind as when I first saw 
her! And, I declare, oae of her babies 
at her bosom. This is dreadful! I 
wonder when or where they died.” The 
old divine now perceiving that his 
daughter’s presence distressed the suf- 
ferer so much, caused her to leave 
him, and not come into his sight any 
more. And when he came to his 
senses, and learned where he had been 
attended for the last two months with 
such care and attention, which had been 
mainly instrumental in saving his life, 
he was smitten to the heart, but still 
refused to leave his lodgings for the 
barracks, and in all his demeanour ap- 
peared a humbled and repentant man, 
attending to the parson’s prayers most 
devoutly, and joining in the responses. 

One day he said to his attendant, old 
Esther, “ My good woman, I wish to 
ask something of you. A vision which I 
had some time ago never ceases to haunt 
my imagination with images the most 
harrowing to my soul; but, now that I 
know where I am, I have some hopes 
that the impression so powerfully made 
may have been real. Pray, can you 
tell me any thing of one whom I have 
not power to name ?” 

“ Indeed so, Sir, indeed so, and that 
I can: she has nursed you night and 
day for seven weeks, poor soul, and 
many are the tears she shed over you; 
ay, and dost thou know many were the 
kisses she impressed on your lips as 
long as she thought you were dying, 
and all the while nursing your little 
sweet Harriet at her bosom. Oh, in- 
deed, Sir, I would not have the heart to 
use somebody as somebody has doue— 
no, not if you made me lady of all our 
town: but that is between somebody’s 
conscience and his God, and somebody 
must answer for it some day.” 

The captain then begged to see his 
Annie once more, and away ran Esther, 
dizzy with delight, and getting her dar- 
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ling Annie rigged out in her sister's 
best clothes, and the two little misses 
in the suits which I made for them, she 
led them all away into the sick ofticer’s 
chamber, a proud woman indeed. She 
entered with three low courtesies, and 
a great confusion of vehement expres- 
sions, alluding sometimes to the captain, 
sometimes to the lady and babies, and 
sometimes to them altogether ; but as 
no one could understand her speech, 
so as few regarded it, for those con- 
cerned had other matters to think of. 
The meeting between the captain 
and Annie was, on her part, humble, 
submissive, and affectionate ; on his, 
fraught with repentance and returning 
affection ; while Esther stood blubber- 
ing and sobbing behind, and speaking 
without intermission. The captain then 
desired the minister’s presence, and 
declared to him, that he Peing the only 
man he had everinsulted and injured,and 
who yet had proved his warmest friend 
in affliction ; not only so, but both by 
precept and example, had opened his 
eyes to the true character of a Chris- 
tian soldier—and a man so to atone for 
his errors, he was now resolved to unite 
himself with his family, and claim him 
as his father for ever. A few days after 
that, the reverend father joined their 
hands in holy wedlock, legally, and they 
are still living happy and contented. 
That wedding brought on other two ; 
for Miss Elizabeth was married to Cap- 
tain Colburn, and I to your father, then 
Major Ker, all of the same regiment. 
But there is one thing I forgot to tell 
you, my boy. The captain had only 
two sons, and both of them are study- 
ing for the church, thus making choice 
of their grandfather's profession instead 
of their own father’s, the equanimity of 
the one life, and the perturbation of the 
other,being contrasted before their eyes.” 
“ Well, dear mother, | would do an 
thing to please you, and I too shall study 
for the church, if you insist on it ; but I 
think there will be plenty without me ; 
for [ am terrified for fear of setting the 
people a yawning and falling asleep, as 
our parsons do. Therefore, if you will 
not let me be guard to a mail-coach, [ 
shall be a sailor, for I find that velocity 
of motion is necessary to my existence.” 
“ A sailor, then, you shall be, William ; 
for Admiral Lord Keith is my near 
relative, and under his auspices I ean 
safely entrust my darling boy.” 
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ANTHONY POPLAR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


OUR CRITICAL TABLETS, 


Arundel’s Travels in Asia Minor, 2 vols. 8vo, 
London : Bentley. 1834, 


We commence our tablets by no- 
ticing a most able and interesting 
work, to which, for many reasons, we 
are anxious to pay particular attention ; 
not only because of the merit with 
which the work is executed, nor yet 
the interest attached to the scenes and 
countries it describes; but also, be- 
cause the estimable and talented writer 
belongs to a class of men for whom we 
entertain the deepest respect—those 
ministers who are engaged in the 
most noble work that can occupy 
the powers of man—that of bearing 
the blessings of the Gospel to the 
dark places of the earth. 

It is an observation almost too trite 
for repetition, that Anatolia, or Asia 
Minor, is, from various recollections 
connected with it, the most interesting 
portion of the earth’s surface. Greece 
may have more attractions for the 
classical, and Syria for the biblical 
scholar; but for him who unites both 
these characters, who at once delights 
in the details of Homer and the Gos- 
pel, Asia Minor is the country above 
all others where he will find, on the 
same spot, each source of gratification. 
He may visit, at the same moment, 
Troy, where heroes fought, and the 
‘Troad where apostles travelled ; Sardis, 
where Croesus lived, and where one of 
the first great Christian churches was 
established — places, in fact, which 
always bring with them a_ twofold 
remembrance, and present to him, at 
the same view, the most interesting 
memorials of both profane and sacred 
history. That this country should be 
eagerly visited by travellers is not to 
be wondered at ; our surprise is, that 
so small a portion of it, after all, is so 
little known at the present day. Not- 
withstanding the zeal and assiduity of 
enterprising and intelligent men who 
have tried to explore it,so many impe- 
diments are thrown in their way, that 
their journeys are as imuch circum- 





scribed as their information is curtailed. 
The exceeding barbarism of the pre- 
sent inhabitants of this once polished 
region, often stops him on his way; 
and the destruction which the hand of 
violence has brought on every thing 
which bore the stamp of ancient art, 
has so totally changed the face of 
things, that there is no longer any cer- 
tainty where the most celebrated cities 
once stood. Not like the dilapida- 
tions which time and ignorance have 
caused in Europe, where the Colos- 
scum still marks the grandeur of 
ancient Rome,and the Parthenon attests 
the taste and splendour of Athens ; 
the exterminating hand of Asiatic bar- 
barism has not only dilapidated, but 
obliterated, and the very ruins of anti- 
quity have perished. Nothing can 
mark more strongly the impracticable 
state of this lovely region, than the 
difficulty and danger encountered by 
our own enterprising countryman, 
Captain Beaufort. He sailed along 
the southern coast of Carimanu, where 
St. Paul was born, and Cleopatra dis- 
played her splendour—where Diony- 
sius, the historian, wrote, and Artemi- 
sia erected her Mausoleum; and in 
this once populous and highly polished 
district, which the foot of civilized 
man had not pressed before for many 
centuries, he discovered the sites of 
many places lost to modern research ; 
but when he ventured a short distance 
from the sea shore, he was attacked 
and wounded by the wild and fero- 
cious inhabitants, like a traveller in the 
deserts of Africa: but more fortunate, 
because nearer help, he escaped with 
life, to give the world some interesting 
details of ancient places, long forgot- 
ten, and at the time utterly unknown, 
though in the immediate vicinity of 
great European and commercial inter- 
course. 

Mr. Arundell, who for many years has 
dwelt at Smyrna, as officiating clergy- 
man to the English residents, made ex- 
cursions into the interior of this interest- 
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ing region, and collected much informa- 
tion which his predecessors had not been 
able to obtain. He first visited the seven 
churches of the Apocalypse, of which 
he formerly published an interesting 
account; and be has now examined 
other places ony connected with 
sacred and profane history—some of 
which had not been noticed, or had 
escaped the research of others. 

There is nothing which creates more 
confusion in the minds of careless 
readers, than to find the same name 
given in ancient writers, to many differ- 
ent places. Olympus and Ida were 
appellations by which various moun- 
tains were known, but often confound- 
ed together. In the same way were 
cities mistaken; the Pheenician 
Hercules gave his name to many 
towns which he built in his voyages, 
and Alexander to others in his con- 
—_ The successors of Alexander 
ollowed his example. There were 
two distinguished cities called Antioch, 
one in Syria, well known as the place 
where the disciples were first called 
Christians, which is a flourishing city 
at this day ; the other, in Asia Minor, 
often confounded with the first, but of 
which not a trace was supposed to 
exist. It, however, as well as the 
other, was distinguished in the sacred 
writings ; when Paul and Barnabas 
were separated by the Holy Ghost, in 
the former, to go abroad and preach 
the gospel, they proceeded to the 
latter, which was situated in the pro- 
vince of Pisidia, in Asia Minor. Here 
they offered salvation to the Jews, but 
being rejected by them they turned 
to the Gentiles. It was in this second 
Antioch, therefore, that the universa- 
lity of the gospel was established, and 
the whole cull embraced within the 
pale of Christianity. To visit this 
city, so contantin by the expansion 
of the word of God, and so dear to 
all the human race, was one of the 
first objects of our author’s journey. 
He proceeded thither, accompanied by 
some friends as zealous as himself, 
ascertained its almost obliterated locali- 
ty, and has illustrated it in the work 
before us, by a very distinct and well- 
executed view of its scanty remains. 

All that remains of the edifices is the 
ponderous remnant of an aqueduct, and 
what might be the ruins of a church ; 
and all that exists of the Gentile converts, 
a solitary Gteek who attends the khan. 
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“Not a church, nor any priest to 
officiate where Paul and? Barnabas, 
and their successors, converted the 
thousands of idolaters to the true 
faith.” Besides Antioch, he visited 
and ascertained the site of Apamea, the 
occasional residence of Cicero, ex- 
plored Logalassus, and made a second 
visit to Laodicea and Ephesus,two of the 
seven churches, through which it would 
exceed our limits to accompany him in 
his book. 

The exploring of these ruins is not 
sometimes very free from danger, not 
so much from the malaria which some 
travellers, with reason, complain of as 
generated, nor for the banditti that 
conceal themselves in them, but from 
the wild animals which make them 
their abode. It is not “the fox that 
looks out at the window,” as in our 
deserted dwellings, that the oriental 
traveller may expect to see, but he 
walks, at every step, with apprehension 
of breaking in upon the wolf and the 
hyena. Our author says, in visiting 
the ruins of Logalassus :-— 


‘«* My apprehensions, while in the dark 
vaulted passages of the corridor, were 
not altogether fanciful. Mr. Dethier 
heard a rustling in a thicket near him, 
and had the agreeable sight instantly 
after, of a wild boar within six feet; 
the long, curved, ivory tusks, displayed 
with full effect upon the black, bristly 
coat. Fortunately the wild boar, unless 
attacked, does not alter the line of his 
march, and, therefore, though Mr. D. 
was so near him, he only gave a horrible 
grunt, and then moved on.” 


Mr. D., it seems, fired small shot 
after him, which, we think, he had 
better have left alone; it rebounded 
from off the tough hide of the animal 
without his feeling it, for he passed by 
another of the company without turn- 
ing on him. 

A poor camel broke its leg, and it 
was necessary to kill him. The travel- 
lers wished for a steak, which, it 
seems, is considered a luxury, but they 
were not gratified. An extraordinary 
circumstance, however, is quoted of 
the use to which a dead camel is 
sometimes applied :— 

«“ One that is poisoned being put into 
the belly of a camel newly killed, is 
helped thereby, the heat thereof dissoly- 
ing the poison, and strengthening the 
spirits,” 
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A similar method has been tried, we 
know, to extract the poison of serpents ; 
and it is not unusual to split a fowl 
and immerse the wound of a person 
bitten by a rattle-snake,in the warm 
entrails; but we remember to have 
seen the practice tried on a human 
subject in the south of Ireland. A 
gentleman who had made a large for- 
tune in the East Indies, returned home 
with a constitution broken by the cli- 
mate ; and after labouring for some 
time under its effects, it was given out 
that he died rather suddenly. It was 
said that he suffered from poison ad- 
ministered to him in his illness, -and 
some of his oriental attendants advised 
that he should be immersed in the 
warm entrails of an animal newly 
killed. A camel could not be had, so 
they killed a cow, and the body was 
actually laid in the open belly. The 
man certainly recovered after the ex- 
periment, and we remember to have 
seen him walking about after it had 
been reported he was dead and buried. 

Among the miscellaneous matter 
recorded in the course of their jour- 
ney, is some that is interesting as the 
most recent news of events not well 
understood as yet in Europe. Among 
these was the approach of the Egyptian 
army which crossed the path they were 
then travelling. We have heard it 
assigned as one reason why the army 
made so rapid and decided a progress 
was, that the Greek landholders were 
disgusted and disaffected to the sultan, 
The principal of these was Cara 
Osmyn Oglow, who is long known as 
the most extensive territorial proprie- 
tor in Turkey in Asia, and whose 
good deeds, particularly his attention 
to the comforts of travellers, are the 
theme of many a traveller’s panegyric. 
He was reported to have favored the 
progress of the Egyptians with all his 
influence. We have had occasion to 
combat this opinion in a former num- 
ber, and we now add Mr. Arundell’s 
account to confirm what we said :— 


« Kutoieh was for a long time the 
head quarters both of Tamarlane and 
Ibrahim Pasha. It was here the latter 
erected a tribunal for reforming the abuses 
of the sultan’s government. The sultan’s 
Officers were displaced and his own ap- 
pointed in their room. At Smyrna the 


Egyptian rule was of very short dura- 
tion. The moment the,’news reached 
Constantinople, orders were sent to strike 
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all the consular flags, a: measure imme- 
diately followed by the restoration of the 
former governors, and the flight of the 
other to the camp of Kutoieh. 

“ Cara Osmyn Oglow, though obliged 
to fly from his government of Gozel 
Hiscar, was so fortunate as to escape 
with his life, though he suffered severely 
in his estates, from the excessive exactions 
of Ibrahim. His uncle, the musselim of 
Magnesia, and his venerable preceptor, 
the Aga of Cassaba, were not so fortunate, 
both being thrown into prison, and charged 
with being accessary to the deposition of 
Ibrahim’s government at Smyrna, A 
large sum of money was fixed by Ibrahim 
as the penalty for their offence, and given 
to the aga of Cassaba as a commutation 
of the sentence of death. It was in 
vain for the unfortunate man to protest 
either his innocence or his inability 
to raise the required sum. He engaged 
to pay it, on the solemn assurance that 
his life should be spared. 

* The time allowed for raising it was 
so short that it seemed almost impossible ; 
yet so great was the interest his hard case 
excited, that the whole sum was promptly 
procured—a merchant of Smyrna, known 
to the writer, furnishing a proportion of 
it, amounting to 40,000 piasters. The 
money was ready and paid before the 
time stipulated—the bags were unsealed, 
the mahomoudies and dollars counted, 
declared to be right in amount, a receipt 
given, and instantly after, the body of the 
venerable old man, strangled by order of 
the governor of Magnesia, was thrown 
into the streets of Cassaba.” 


These were the invaders who were 
said to be received with open arms by 
the subjects of the sultan, from their 
hatred of his cruelty and oppressions, 
and their love of the humanity and 
justice of his enemies. 





Geoghegan’s Greek Testament. Dublin. W. 
Curry & Co, 18534, 


Any work intended to facilitate the 
acquirement of Biblical knowledge is, 
from its design, if properly executed, 
eminently calculated to be useful. The 
work before us contains the five histo- 
rical books of the New Testament, illus- 
trated and explained by a very full and, 
in general, a very satisfactory body of 
critical and philological notes. 

The editor represents his labours 
as designed only to assist the junior 
classes of students; but we by no 
means form the same estimate of 
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their utility. There are very few read- 
ers of the Greek Testament, who will 
not derive much valuable instruction 
from Mr. Geoghegan’s comments. We 
have been particularly pleased with 
the introductions prefixed to each 
book, in which there is presented to 
the reader, in a compendious shape, 
a condensation of the results of histo- 
rical research, on points very necessary 
to a full understanding of the sacred 
writers. We are sure that the work 
will be found a very valuable aid to 
those who are preparing for the exa- 
mination—the very strict examination 
that precedes ae into holy 
orders, 

Mr. Geoghegan has, however, fallen 
into an error, which perhaps in the 
execution of such a task, it was ver 
difficult to avoid—an error to whic 
we feel ourselves the more bound to 
notice, because it is not by any means 
confined to the writings of the Biblical 
critic, but has also become too common 
in the pulpit. We mean the practice 
of explaining, or, to speak more pro- 
perly, getting rid of difficulties, by sug- 
gesting new and ingenious interpreta- 
tions for the passage in the original. 
With regard to classical commen- 
taries in general we believe that 
the very fact of an interpretation 
being ingenious, is prima facie evi- 
dence against it; and, in the sacred 
writings, we always look with sus- 
picion on any, even the slightest de- 
parture from the authorized version— 
a version which should by no means be 
brought, however remotely, into disre- 
pute, upon light or trivial grounds, 
as it is the only version in the hands 
of the unlearned: it is wrong to 
diminish, by groundless alterations, 
their confidence in its correctness. 
The authorized version is, besides, 
the most faultless translation that has 
ever been performed; and though 
many ingenious commentators have 
exercised their skill in endeavouring 
to amend it, we have never been 
fortunate enough to meet with a pro- 
— alteration, which would have 

een an improvement. Tuke one of 
Mr. Geoghegan’s, for instance. His 
note on the word dIsucdamovserseovs in 
the 22nd verse of the 17th chapter of 
Acts, is as follows: “ This word is 
sometimes taken in a good sense, and 
sometimes in a bad one. The con- 
text and the circumstances require that 
we take it in the former, i.e. more 
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than others, attentive to religious mat- 
ters ; as Schleusner explains it, adding 
that Paul would of course use a word 
which could not irritate the Athe- 
nian mind ; and that so he judged this 
fittest for that purpose, and yet to con- 
vey a tacit reproof of their supersti- 
tion.” Now, the fact is, that the word 
“superstitious,” by which our translators 
have rendered duodasmovserseous is per- 
fectly correct. St. Paul had perceived 
but one solitary altar dedicatéd to the 
supreme Spirit of the Universe, while 
innumerable shrines arose every where 
around to those false deities, those 
daucovrs whom the folly of paganism had 
placed between the Father of the 
world, and the adoration of his crea- 
tures. And the word conveys a re- 
buke to that childest folly, which had 
created these imaginary demigods, while 
the Apostle subsequently offers to ex- 
plain to his hearers the nature of that 
mysterious being, whom they now wor- 
shipped in ignorance. “ Superstition” 
is, perhaps, the only single word in our 
language, that would give the force of 
the original—superstition literally im- 
plies that slavish fear which casts down 
the human mind in prostrate subjec- 
tion to imaginary terror ; whether it be 
the fear of the hobgoblin of modern 
ignorance ; or of the more poetic Demon 
—the Neptune or the Mercury of thé 
mythology of the Greeks. 

This however, although it be an 
error, does not interfere with the 
usefulness of Mr. Geoghegan’s book— 
a book which we heartily recommend 
as one of the most useful that has for 
some time issued from the press. Our 
observations, indeed, on the practice to 
which we have alluded, have not been 
so much directed against the few in- 
stances of it which occur in the volume 
before us, where it is comparatively, if 
not altogether, innoxious, as against the 
introduction of it into the pulpit, 
where we have heard crude and at best 
unnecessary emendations of the autho- 
rized version of the Holy Scriptures, 
proposed by men whom, as ministers, 
we cannot but respect. But surel 
before a general congregation, all suc 
displays of erudite ingenuity, may in- 
deed shew off the critical acumen of 
the preacher, but can only tend to un- 
settle the minds, if not disturb the faith 
of those among their hearers, whose 
want of classical knowledge obliges 
them to take the authorized version 
upon trust. 
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OUR POLITICAL TABLETS. 


We t! the changes consequent upon the lamented vacancy in the court of 
King’s Bench, have been completed: and speculation, and guesses, and in- 
triguing—the writing up by the journals of particular candidates, and the 
hurrying to and fro of the candidates themselves—are all, for the present, ter- 
minated. Mr. Crampton, the late Solicitor-General, has been made a judge ; 
and Mr. Michael O’Loughlen succeeds as Solicitor-General ; and Mr. Green, 
the son of the late recorder of Dublin, a pro-Popish lawyer, of good character 
in every respect—unless his being a protegee of Lord Plunkett’s—is appointed 
Sergeant, instead of the Popish Sergeant, who has been made Solicitor- 
General. 

Mr. O’Connell laboured hard to get the Attorney-Generalship for Sergeant 
Perrin ; if the mancuvres connected with this could see the light, there would 
be some strange discoveries. We believe, however, the following account is 
substantially correct :—Mr. O’Connell sent down an envoy extraordinary, on a 
diplomatic mission to Monaghan, to persuade the liberal club of that county to 
pledge themselves to support Sergeant Perrin’s re-election ; and in the face of 
all their protestations about repeal, in the teeth, too, of their pledges to poor 
Mr. Westenra, who had humbled himself at their feet, they came to the desired 
resolution. There was, however, still the apprehension that the Protestants of 
Monaghan would be too strong for the liberal club, and Mr. O'Connell offered 
to Lord Duncannon to secure Mr. Perrin a seat in parliament, if that gentleman 
should be appointed Attorney-General ! in case he was thrown out of Monaghan, 
Mr. Jonn was to vacate Youghal!! and his Majesty’s Attorney-General to be 
returned as the agitator’s nominee !!! 

Lord Duncannon acceded to this arrangement, but Lord Melbourne put his 
veto on the disgraceful transaction, and so Mr. Blackburne continues Attorney- 
General. 





The Protestants of the county of Down are about to meet, on the most 
numerously and respectably signed requisition that has ever been sent forward 
to the public. The name of the Marquis of Donegal is attached to this docu- 
ment ; he may therefore be looked on as having followed the noble example of 
the Marquis of Downshire, and having given in his adhesion to the Conservative 
cause. 

The Conservative Society are pursuing their steady course with spirit and 
vigour. On Tuesday, October 14th, Mr. O'Sullivan delivered a_ beautiful 
speech in reply to the calumnies of Mr. O’Connell and his gang. 


The landlords of Ireland are laying the axe to the root of sedition, by taking 
on themselves the payment of the tithes on their estates. There is now no 
doubt that the entire of the property of the Church will be realised without any 
disturbance or the employment of any force. The government have declared 
war against our persecuted clergy, by announcing,in the most insolent manner— 
through Edward John Littleton, that most insolent of men—their intention of 
enforcing the immediate repayment of the tithe loan. We will wait until we 
see if a single Protestant clergyman is consigned to a jail, because the guilty 
negligence of the government has left him without means to repay. 


We regret to be obliged to record the utter ruin of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by fire, on the night of the 16th. Various feelings have been expressed 
on the subject of this melancholy catastrophe. Whatever may have been the 
architectural faults or inconveniences of the buildings, we confess that we cannot 
but feel regret at the destruction of those ancient monuments of England's 
greatness and England’s freedom. 


9, Upper Sackville-street, Oct, 22d, A. P. 
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